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Jane,    Countess    of    I  Iarriuf;ton,    and    Children. 

.\fter    Reynolds           ...           ...           ...           ...  43 

Lady   Llizabeth  Foster.      .\fter   Kevnolils         ...  4; 

I^ady  Smytli  and  Children.      ;\fter  Reynolds...  45 

.Master  Leicester  Stanhope.      .Xfter  Reynolds...  4? 

Master   J'hilip  Yorke.      .Vfter   Reynolds            ...  4; 

.Miss  F'arren.      After  l.awnnci'   ...           ...           ...  59 

.\[orninK    and    Evening.      .Mter   W.    llanulton...  ,?9 
Bartolozzi,      F.,     and     1'.     W.      Toinkius.        .Miss 
Farreu.  .Mrs.  Siddons,   and  the  Duchess  of 

Devonshire.      After   Dounnian        ...          ...  u) 

Ba.xter,  C. 

Coronation  of  Queen   \'ictoria     ...          ...          ...  44 

Day   before  .Marriage        ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

Departure  of  the  "  Camden  "     ...           ...           ...  44 

Dogs  of  St.    Bernard          ...           ...           ...           ...  44 

Flora              ...           ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  44 

Lake  Lucerne         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

Launch   of   the   "  Trafalgar  "      ...          ...          ...  44 

Parting  Look          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

I'ompeian  Court  of  Crystal  Palace        ...          ...  44 

'.Jueen   \'ictoria  ()|iening  Parliament     ...          ...  44 

Kev.    J.    Williams  at    Tauna        ...           ...           ...  44 

Behrens,   late  .Mr.    W.      Dispersal  of  Collection    ...  59 
Higg.   W.    R. 

Black  .Mon<lay.      By  J.   Jones     ...          ...          ...  4; 

I 'nice   Donium.      By    J,    Jones    ...           ...           ...  43 

Romps.  The,  and  The  I'rnants.  By  W.  Ward  40 
Sailor's  Orphans.  I5v  W.  Ward  ...  ;i).  .(5 
Saturday   .\rornini;   and    S\inday    Mornnii;.      By 

T.    Burke  ...  ...  ...  ...  jo 

Soldiers    Widow.       By  W.  Wanl             43 

P.lak.-,   W.      Mrs.   f_i.      After  II.    Villiers 13 

Hr.iiiK'H'ii.    !•'. 

Black  Mill       44 

Bre.ikiiiK    lip   fif    the   "  liuiwau  "              ...           ...  ^g 

Cannon   Street         ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  50 

Mill  at   Dixmiinden            ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

San   .\raria   Irom  the  Street           ...           ...           ...  .\j, 
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Bridgwater,   H.   Scott. 

Ladv  Carmichael.      After  Raeburn        ...  ...        44 

Ladv  Charlotte  Duncombe.      After  Hoppncr...        44 
Mrs.    Home  Drunimond.      After  Raeburn        ...        40 
Buck.  A.      ■•  I  will  have  a  Kiss."      By  P.  Roberts 

and    J.    C.    Stailler      4i 

Bunburv.  }L      Black-eyed  Susan.      By  W.  Dickin- 
son           40 

Burke,    I'. 

Lady     Rushout     and     Daughter.        .\fter     A. 

Kaufiman        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        43 

Saturday  Morning  and  Sunday  .Mornins.      A.ter 

W.  "R.    Bigg' ■ 40 

Conde.   J.      Mrs.   Fitzhorliert.     After  Cosway      ...        39 
Constable,    J. 

English  Landscaiic.      By  D.  Lucas       ...  ...        40 

]{ainbow,    Salisl)nr\-   Cathedral.      By    D.    Lucas       40 
Salisbury  Cathedral.      By   D.   Lucas     ...  ...        40 

Cosway,  R. 

Lady  Caroline  Spencer.      By  W.  W.  Barney    ...        39 
Lords  George  and  Charles  Sjiencer.      Bv  W.  W. 

Barney  39 

Mrs.    Dutt.      By    J.    Agar --9,   43 

.Mrs.    Fitzherbert.       By    J.    Conde  39 

C'ousins,    S. 

Countess    Gowcr    and     Dauiihter.      .Mter    Law- 
rence   ...  ...  ...  -.  ■■■  ...        40 

Countess  drvx   and   Chililreii.      .Mt<r  Lawrence        40 
JClizabeth.     CouiUi-ss    C.rosveiior.      .\fter    Law- 
rence   ...  ...  ...  ...  .-.  •••        40 

C.eorgiana,     Duchess    of    flevonshire.      After 

Reynolds         4° 

Hon.  .Miss  Bingham.      After  Reynolils 44 

La  Surprise,      .\ftcr  Dubufc       ...  ...  ...        40 

Lady  Dover  and  Child.      After  Lawrence        ...        40 

Lady  Peel,     .\fter  Lawrence      40 

Louisa,  Countess  of  I>urham.     .\fter  Lawrence       40 
Mary     Isabella,     Duchess    of     Rutland.      After 

'Reynolds         40 

Master  Lamliton.      .\tter  Laurence       ...  ...39,40 

Miss  Croker.      .Xfter  Lawrence  ...  ...  ...       40 

Miss  Julia  Peel,      .\fter  Lawrence  40 

Miss  Julia   Ar.icdonald.      .\fter  Lawrence  ...        4° 

Mrs.    BraiUlyll.      Alter   Jieynolds  40 

Dawe,  P.      Children  Fishing,  and  Chiklren  gather- 
ing Blackberries,      .\fter  ^^orland  ...  39,  4.5 
Debaines,    B.      Evening   Time  and   Parting   Day. 

.\fter    Leader 44 

Delattre.  J.  ^r.      Stern  and  the  C.risette  and  \'icar 

of   Wakelield.      After   Wheatley      53 

De  Launav.  N.      I.es  liazarils  lleureux  de  I'Escar- 

poletle  40 

Descourtis,   P.      Princess   Fredericpie   Louisa   Wil- 

helmina.      .\ftir   lleiitzl  and   Toselli  ...        40 

Dickinson,   W. 

Black-cved   Susan,      .\fter   Bunbury      ...  ...       40 

Chililish  Amusement.      After  Aforland  ...  ...        43 

Ladv  Taylor.      .\hcr  Reynolds  ...  ...  ...        39 

.Mrs.    Pelham    FVeiling    Chickens.      .Xfter    Rey- 
nolds           39 

Dicksee,   H.     Last  Furrow,    The     ...  ...  ...        44 

Downman.    J.      Miss    Farren,    Mrs.    Siddons,    and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.      By  Bartolozzi 
and    Tomkins...  ...  ...  ...  ...        39 

Dubufe,   C.   .M.      La   Surprise.      By  S.   Cousins   ...        40 
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Duclos,     A.     J.      I.c    Concert.      After    A.    de    St. 

Aubiii  ...         ...          ...         ...          ...         ...  40 

Dupont,  G.     Colonel  St.  Lcgcr.     .Mtcr  Hoppner  39 
Diiterraii.  B.      Farmer's  Door  and  Squire's  Door. 

After  Morland            ...          ...          ...          ...  43 

Fitton,   Hcdley. 

.•\islcs  of  the  Chartres     ...          ...         ...         ...  39 

John   Knox's  House         ...          ...          ...          ...  30 

St.   Andrew's  Castle         ...         ...         ...          ...  39 

\ia  del  Girolam   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  39 

Fragonard,     J.     H.       I,es    Hazards    Heureu.x    de 

I'Fscarpolette.      By  X.  de  l.aunay             ...  40 
Gainsborough.  Sir  T. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire,     By  S.  E.  Wilson     ...  44 

Miss  Linley  and  her  Brother.     By  X.  Hirst...  44 
Garrard. 

Duke  of  Hamilton.      By  \V.   Ward        43 

Outside  a   Farrier's   Shop.      By    W.    Ward      ...  43 
Gaugain,    T.      liancins;    Dous    and    Guinea    Pigs. 

After  Morland            ...          ...          ...          ■•.  4.? 

Gillbank,     H.      Morning,     .Xoon,     Evening,     and 

-Xight.      After  Wheatley 43 

Gleadah.   J.     Tandem,      .\ftcr  Pollard      40 

Green,  \'.      Miss  Sarah  Campbell.      After  Reynolds  39 
Greenhead,     H.     T.       Lady     Castlereagh.      After 

Lawrence         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

Crrozcr,  J. 

Happy    Cottagers    and    Gipsies'    Tent.     After 

Morland           ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  4,? 

.Morning  and  Evening,     .\fter  Morland...  40,  43 

Morning,  or  the  Relle.\ion.     .\fter  W.  Ward  ...  40 

Youth  Diverting  .-\ge.     After  Morland...         ...  43 

Haden,  Sir  F.  S.      Wincbnill  Hill 43 

Haig,  K.  H. 

Burgos  :     The   South   .Aisle          ...          ...          ...  39 

Cathedral  of  Cefalu           39 

Church  of  San  Francesco  at  .Assisi       ...         ...  39 

Heath,   J.     Mrs.  Siddons.     After  Lawrence       ...  43 
Hcntzl  and  ToseUi.      Princess  Frederique  Louisa 

Wilhelmina.     By  P.  Descourtis     ...         ...  40 

Hirst,    X.      Miss  Linley   and   her  Brother.      After 

Gainsborough             ...          ...          ...         ...  44 

Hodges,  W.  P.     Fox  Hunting.     By  H.  .\lken  ...  40 

Hogg,  W.      Sophia,      .\fter  Peters 4" 

Hoppner,   J. 

Colonel  St.  Leger.      By  G.  Dupont        39 

Frankland  Sisters.     By  W.  Ward         39 

Lady   Charlotte  Duncombe.      By   Scott   Bridg- 
water  ...          ...          ...          ...          •••          ■■•  44 

Lady  Mildmay.     By  W.  Say 39 

Lady  St.  John.     By  W.  W.  Barney 43 

Howe,  J.     Hawking.     By  C.  Turner       43 

Hunt,  C. 

Xew  London  Royal -Mail 4° 

Quicksilver  Royal  Mail.     After  Pollard           ...  40 
Hunt   and  Reeve.     Sporting  Tandem  and  Some- 
thing Slap.      After  II.    Aiken          40 

Jones,   J. 

Black  Monday.     After  Bigg       43 

Dulce  Domum.         ,,         .,          •••         •••         ■•■  43 

Edmund  Burke.     After  Romney           39 

Mrs.   Davenport.          ,,          .,                 •••         •••  4° 

Jones,  R.  (after).     Going  Out,  Finding.  Coursing, 

and  The  Death          4" 
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Josey.    R. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle.     After  Whistler...  43 

Whistler's  Mother.      After  Whistler      43 

Josi,     C.      Labourer's    Luncheon    and     Peasant's 

Repast.     After  Morland      ...         ...         ...  43 

Kauflman,  A.     Lady  Rushout  and  Daughter.     By 

T.   Burke         43 

Keating,   G. 

Children  Playing  at  Soldiers.     After  .Morland... 40,  43 

Party  Angling.     After  Morland...         ...            40,  43 

Itustic     Sympathy     and     Rural     Benevolence. 

After  Wheatley         43 

School  Door  and  Cottage  Door.      .After  Wheat- 
Icy        39 

Knight,   C. 

British    Plenty    and    Scarcity    in    India.      .After 

Singleton         ...          .,,          ...          ...          ...  43 

Susan's  Farewell.      .After  .Morland         ...          ...  43 

Landseer,   Sir   K.      Hunters  at  Grass.      By  C.   G. 

Lewis  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ..•  44 

Lawrence,  Sir  T. 

Countess  Gowcr  and  Daughter.     By  S.  Cousins  40 

Countess  Grey  and  Children.              ,.            „  4° 

Elizabeth,  Countess  Grosvenor.          ,',            .,  4° 

Lady  Castlereagh.     By  H.  T.  Greenhead       ...  44 

Lady  Dover  and  Child.     By  S.  Cousins           ...  4° 

Lady  Peel.     By  S.  Cousins         4° 

Louisa,  Countess  of  Durham.     By  S.  Cousins...  40 
Master  Lambton.      By  S.   Cousins         ...             39.  4° 

Mi.ss  Croker.      By  S.  Cousins      ...          ...          ■■•  4° 

Miss  Farren.      By  F.  Bartolozzi...          ...          ...  39 

Mi.ss  Julia  .Macdonald.     By  S.  Cousins           ...  40 

Miss  Julia  Peel.      By  S.  Cousins            ...          ...  40 

Mrs.   Siddons.      By  J.  Heath      43 

Wm.   Pitt.      By   C.   Turner          39 

Leader.     Evening   Time  and    Parting   Day.     By 

B.  Debaines   ...         ...         ...          ...         •■•  44 

Lewis,  C.  G.     Hunters  at  Grass.      .After  Landseer  44 
Lucas,   D. 

English  Landscape.     After  Constable  ...         ...  4° 

Rainbow,     Salisbury     Cathedral.     After     Con- 
stable   '.         40 

Salisbury  Cathedral.     After  Constable             ...  40 

Lumsden,  E.  S.     Menzies  &  Co.  ...         ...         ••■  39 

Maile,   G.     Windsor  Castle.     After   J.    B.            ...  43 

Marin,   L. 

.Milk- Woman,  The,  and  Woman  taking  Coffee...  39 

Pleasures  of  Education   ...          ...          ...          ••■  43 

Woman  with  Spaniel       ...          ...          •■.         ••■  43 

-Meadows,    R.     Gathering    Fruit    and    Gathering 

Wood.     After  Morland         43 

Meyer,  H.     Cottage  Door,  The.     After  W.  Given  40 

Millet,  J.   F.     Peasants  going  to  Work 43 

Morland,  Geo. 

Angler's  Repast.      By  W.  Ward 4".   43 

Blind  .Man's  Buff.      By  W.  Ward  ...  39.  43 

Breaking  the  Ice.     By  J.  R.  Smith     43 

Childish  Amusement,  and  Youth  Diverting  Age. 

By  Dickinson...          ...          .-•          --.          ■••  45 

Children   Bird-Xesting.      By  W.  Ward 4" 

Children  Fishing  and  Children  Gathering  Black- 
berries.     By  P.    Dawe  39.  43 

Children  Playing  at  Soldiers.     By  G.  Keating   40,  43 
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.Mnrland.  <',t:u. ^continued. 

Cliristnias    (lainbols    ami    Chri^-tma-^    Holicla^•^;. 

I5\-   J.   R.  Smith         !<^ 

Constancy  and  N'aricty.      l^y  W.  Wanl             ...  4.> 
Contented     Waterman    and     Jack    in     Billioes. 

Hy   \V.   Ward 43 

Cottagers  and    Iravellers.      By   W.    Ward        ...  40 
Dancini;     I'o;;s     and     (niinea     V\'A~--      By     T. 

(ianfiani            ...           ...           •■■           •■■           ■■•  4> 

Delia  in   the  Countr\-.      By   J.    K.    Sniitli           ...  4> 

Dram.    The.      By  W.  Ward         4<>.  4' 

I"armer's  Door.      Bv    B.   Duterran          ...          ...  4/> 

Farmer's  Stalile.      By  W.  Ward              ...             4".  4.5 
l-"irst    of    Seplemlier  :      MorninL;    and    l{s-eniiifj. 

By  W.   Ward 4,5 

(;atherin.c;     Fruit    and    C.atherin;,'     Wood.      By 

K.   .Meadows   ...          ...          ...          ...          .-•  4.5 

C.ipsies.      By   W.    War<l 43 

liappv    Cottagers    and    C.ipsies'     Tent.       By    J. 

(Irozer               ...           ...           ...           ■■.           •••  45 

Hard    Bargain.      By  W.   Ward 3').  43 

Horse  Feeder,  The.      By  J.  R.  Smith 4" 

Juvenile  Xavigators.      By  W.  Wanl     3"^' 

Labourers'    Luncheon    and     Peasants'     l^epast. 

By   C.    Josi      43 

Last  Litter,    Ihe,   and    1  he  llanl    liari;an\.      B\- 

W.    Ward         3''.  45 

.\rornin';  and    I-.s  enin;;.      B\    J.   (Irozer...              40,  43 

Party   Anfjlm;;.      By    Keatini;      ...           ...              4".  43 

St.  James'  Park  and  .\   Tea  C.ardeii.      By  F.  D. 

Soiron               ...          ...          ...          ■■.          ■•■  43 

Shepherds.  The.      By  W.  Ward 39.  43 

Sport.sman's  Return.      By  W.  Ward      ...          ...  43 

Siiuire's    Door.      By    15.    Duterrau           ...           ...  43 

Storm  and   Dram.      By   W.  Ward          4" 

Story  of  Letitia.      I^y   J.   R.   Smith        3'> 

Sunset  ;       .\     \ic-w     in     l,eicestershire.      By     J. 

Ward 43 

Susan's  Farewell.      I3y  C.    Knight          ...          ...  43 

Thatcher,  The.      Bv  W.   Ward 43 

Travellers.      Bv  W.  Ward             43 

Turnpike  C.ate.  The.      By  W.   Ward     3« 

\'isit   to  the  Boarding  House,  and   \isit   to  tin- 

Child  at   Xnrse.      By  W.   Ward      ...  4".   43 

Warrener,    Ih.-.      By   W.    Ward 39 

Woodcutter,   Ihe.        ,,            ..                   •■.          •■■  43 
Murphy.  J.      l-jicampment  at  Brighton,  and   De- 
parture   from    Brighton,      ,\fter    Wheatley  43 
Northcote,   J.      .\lpine  Traveller.      By   J.   Ward...  43 
Owen,   W, 

Cottage  Door,    llie.      By  II.  Meyer       4" 

Roadside.  The.      By  W.   Say      4'> 

Peters.   Rev.   .M.   W,     Sophia.      By   J.    Hogg        ...  4" 

I'ollard,   J.      I.aster  .Monday,    Epping   Forest      ...  4" 

Procession   "  ad  Montem  "          ...          ...          ■•.  4" 

Quicksilver  Royal  Mail.      P.y  C.  Hunt 4^' 

Tagloni  Windsor  Coach.      By  R.  ('..   Reeve     ...  40 

Tandem.      By   J.   Cdeadah            4" 

Raehurn.   Sir   H. 

Lady  Carmichael.      By   H.  Scott   Bridgwater...  44 
Loril   Newton.      My  C.  Turner   ...          ...             4".   44 

.Mrs.   Home   Drummond.       By   II.   Scott   Bridg- 
water  ...          ...          ...          ...          ■■•          ■••  4" 

Reeve,     R.    ('..       I  a'jloni    Windsor    Coach.      After 

PoUar.l              44 
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Reynolds,   Sir  J. 

.A.f{ectionate   Brothers.   The.      By   Bartolozzi   ...  40 
Duchess   of   Buccleuch   and   Daughter.      By    J. 

Watson            39 

Georgiana,     Duchess     of     Devonshire.      By     S. 

Cousins             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  4'' 

Hon.  Miss  Bingham.      By  S.  Cousins  ...          ...  44 

Jane,    Countess   of    Harrington,    and    Children. 

Bv  Bartolozzi              ...          ...          ...          ...  43 

Lady  Elizabeth  Foster.      By  Bartolozzi            ...  43 

Lady  Smyth  and  Children.      By  Bartolozzi     ...  43 

Lady  Taylor.      By   W.   Dickinson          39 

Marlborough  Family.      By  C.  Turner 39 

Mary    Isabella,    Duchess    of    Rutlaml.      By    S. 

Cousins             ...          ...            ..          .■■          ..•  4" 

Master  Leicester  Stanhope.      By   Bartolozzi   ...  43 

Master  Philip  Vorke.     By  Bartolozzi 43 

Miss  Sarah  Campbell.      By  V.  Green 39 

Mrs.   Bratldyll.      By  S.   Cousins 4" 

Mrs.  Pelham  feediim  Chickens.      Bv  W.  Dickin- 
son          39 

Snake  in  the  Grass.      By  J.   R,  Smith 43 

Rigaud.      .\erial  Travellers.      By   Bartolozzi        ...  43 
Roberts.   P.,   antl    J    C.   Stadler.      "I   will   have  a 

Kiss."      .\fter  .\.  Buck         43 

Romnev,   G. 

Edmund  Burke.      By  J.   Jones 39 

Mrs.  Davenport.      B\-  J.  Jones 4° 

Sir  Hyde  Parker.      By  J.   Walker          40 

StafTford  Children.      By  T.   G.   Appleton            ...  44 

Russell,      Maternal   Love.      By  P.    W.    Tomkins...  39 

St.  Aubin,  A.  de.      Le  Concert.      By  A.  J.  Duclos  40 

Sav,    W. 

Crossing   the    Brook,      .\fter   H.    Ihomsun  40,   43 

Lady   .Mildmay.      .\fter  Hoppner            39 

Roadside,   The.      After   W.    Owen          4" 

Singleton,    H.      British    Plentv    and    Scarcity    in 

India.      Bv  C.    Knight          43 

Smith.  J.  R. 

Breaking  the  Ice.      After  Morlan<l         43 

Christmas    Gambols    and    Christmas    Holidays. 

After  Morland            39 

Delia  in  the  Country,      .\fter  Morland 43 

Horse  Feeder.    The.      After  .Morland     4" 

Xarcissa  and  Flirtilla       ...         ...          •••         •••  43 

Promenade  at  Carlisle  House 39 

Snake  in  the  Grass,     .\fter  I{eynolds 43 

Story  of  Letitia.     .\fter  .Morland         39 

Thoughts  on  .\ratrimony.      By  W.  Ward          ...  43 
Soiron,  F.  IX      St.  James'  Park  and  .V  Tea  Garden. 

After  Morland            43 

Sutherland,  T.      King  George  W.  leaving  Carlton 

Palace  for  Windsor  ...          ...          •••          •■■  40 

Thomson,  H.     Crossing  the  Brook.      By  W.  Say    4".  43 
Tomkins.   P.   W. 

French  and  F.nglish  Firesides.  The.      After  Ansel  39 

Maternal  Love.      After  Russell 39 

Turner,    C. 

Hawking.      .Mter  J.   Howe          43 

Lord  Newton,      .\fter  Raeburn 40.   43 

.Marlborough  Family.  The.      After  Reynolds  ...  39 

William   Pitt.     After  Lawrence 39 

Turner,    ).   M.   W.      Approach  to  \enice.      By  R. 

Wallis 43 

rnknown.      Mail,    Stage  and   Tandem      40 
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Vaughan,  late  Mr.,  of  BriRhton.     Dispersal  of  Stock 

\illicrs.  Huct  and  J.  B.     Mrs.  Q.       By  W.  Blake. 
Windsor  Castle.     By  G.  Maile 

Walker,  J.     Sir  Hyde  Parker,     After  Komney... 

Wallis,  R.     Approach  to  Venice.     After  J.  M.  \V. 
Turner 

Walter,  late  .Mr.  Kdward.     Dispersal  of  Collection 

Ward,   J  as. 

Alpine  Traveller.     After  Xortlicote 

Citizens'  Retreat.     By   W.   Ward         

Conapassionate  Children.     By  W.   Ward 
Cottager  going  to  Market,  and  Cottager  return- 
ing from  Market.     By  W.  Ward  ... 
Disobedience     in     Danger,    and     Disobedience 

Detected.      By   W.    Barnard  

Haymakers.      By   W.   Ward 

Outside  a  Country  .Mehouse.      By  W.  Ward  ... 

Rocking-Horse,  The 

Selling  Rabbits.      By  W.  Ward... 

Sunset  :      A     \ie\v     in     Leicestershire 

Morland 
Vegetable  Market.      By  W.   Waril 

Ward,  W. 

Angler's  Repast.      After  .Morland 
Blind  Man's  Buff.      After  Morland 
Children  Bird-Nesting.     After  Morland 

Citizens'  Retreat.     After  J.  Ward         

Compassionate  Chiklren.  After  J.  Ward 
Constancy  and  Variety.  After  Morland 
Contented   Waterman,    and    Jack     in     Bilboes 

After  J.  Ward  

Cottager  going  to  Afarkct,  and  Cottager  return 

ing  from  Market.     After  J.  Ward... 
Cottagers  and    Travellers.      After   Morland 

Dram,  The.     After  Morland       

Duke  of  Hamilton,     .\fter  Garrard     ... 
Farmer's  Stable.     After  Morland 
First  of  September.      After  .Morland     ... 
Frankland  Sisters.      After  Hoppncr       ... 

Gipsies.     After  Morland 

Hard  Bargain.     After  Morland 

Haymakers.     After  J.  Ward     

Juvenile  Navigators.     After  Morland  ... 
Last    Litter,    and    The    Hard    Bargain 

Morland 
Louisa 

Morning,  or  The  Reflexion.     By  J.  Grozer 
Outside  a  Countr>'  Alehouse.     After  J.  Ward, 
Outside  a  Farrier's  Shop.     After  Garrard 
Romps,  The,  and  The  Truants.     After  Bigg 

Sailors  Orphans.     After  Bigg 

Selling  Rabbits.     After  Jas.   Ward 
Shepherds,  The.     After  Morland 

Soldier's  Widow.     After  Bigg 

Sportsman's  Return.     After  Morland  ... 
Storm  and   Dram.      After  Morland 
Thoughts  on  Matrimony.      After  J.  K.  Smith 

Travellers.      .-Vfter  Morland         

Turnpike  Gate.     After  Morland 

Vegetable  Market.     After  J.   Ward     ... 

Visit  to  the  Boarding  School,  and  \'isit  to  the 

Child  at  Nurse.     After  Morland 
Warrener,    The.     After  Jlorland 
Woodcutter.  Th<-.      After  .Morland 
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En(;i(AVin(;s  and  Etchings — continued.  pace 

Watson,  J.      Duchess  of  Buccleuch  an<l  Daughter. 

.Vfter   Reynolds          39 

Whcatley.   F.    (after). 

Cries  of  London   ...          ...         ...         ...         ...  39 

Encampment  at  Brighton,  and  Departure  from 

Brighton.      By  J.  .Murphy 43 

Morning,   Noon,   Evening,  and   .Night.      By   II. 

Gillbank           43 

Rustic  Sympathy  and  Rural  Benevolence.      By 

G.  Keating     ...         ...         ...         ...         •.•  43 

School    Door    and    a    Cottage    Door.     By    G. 

Keating           ...         ...         ...         ...         ■•.  39 

Stern  and  the  Grisette.  an<l  \'icar  ol  Wakefield. 

By  J.  M.  Dclattre 43 

Whistler,  J.  AfcN. 

Broad   Bridge,  The            40 

La   Robe  Rouge    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  40 

Lady    Hadcn           4° 

Limchouse  ...          ...         ...         ...         ...         .•-  40 

Little   Dorothy      4° 

Nocturne     ...         ...          ...         ...         ...         ••■  4° 

Portrait  of  -Miss  Howells 4" 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyic.      By  R.  Josey      ...  43 

Portrait  of  Walter  Sickert         40 

Tall  Bridge,  The 40 

Thames,   The          ...          ...          ...          ■•■          .••  4" 

Whistler's  Mother.      By  R.   Josey          44 

Wilco.x,  ^fr.  11.  S.     Dispersal  of  Collection         ...  39 
Wilson,    S.    E.     Duchess    of    Devonshire.     After 

Gainsborough             ...         ...         ...         ...  44 

Lincoln,      President.      Death     -Mask.      By      A.      St. 

Gaudens          ...         ...         ...         ...         ••.  47 

Pictures  and  Drawings. 

Alma-Tadema,  Sir  L.      In  the  Temple 46 

Ansdell,   R.      Rescue,  The 4'5 

Barret,  G.      .Afternoon          ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

Bellini,  G.     Portrait  of  an  Ecclesiastic 4'> 

Bissolo,  P.   F.     Holy  Family,  The           4.=; 

Bonheur,  Rosa.      Flock  of  Sheep  on  a  Common...  46 

Bonington.  R.  P.     Evening  :   Coast  of  Normandy  44 

Brosamer,  Hans.     Portrait  of  a  Gentleman       ...  45 
Calderon,  P.  H.     Home  thev  brought  her  Warrior 

dead 4'i 

Champagne,  Philippe  de.     Portrait  of  Colliert  ...  45 
Coello,    A.   S.       Portrait   of    King   Philip    11.    of 

Spain 45 

Cole,  Vicat,  R..\.     Corntield,  The 44 

Cope,  C.  W.,  R..-\.     Oliver  Cromwell  receiving  a 

Deputation     ...         ...         ••.         .••         .••  4^ 

Cotes,   F.     Portrait  of  a  Lady     46 

Cox,  D. 

Bolsover  Castle 44 

Mischief      44 

Decker.  C.     Wooily  Landscape     *       ...  45 

Delaroche,  P. 

Earl  of  Strafford  going  to  Execution...  45.  4^ 

Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 4'' 

De  Wint,  P. 

Fording  the  Brook            ...          ...          ••■          ■••  44 

Lincoln        ...          ...         ...         ...         •..         •■•  -tJ 

De  Wittc,  E.     Fish  Market           45 

Drummond-.Moray  CoUection,  Dispersal  of         ...  A,i> 
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PiCTL-RES    AND    Dh  A  WINCS —ra»/«"  »(■'?■  I'ACili 

Fac-(l,   T..    R.A. 

From   Dawn  till  Sunset  ...          ...          ••.          ■•■  4^' 

From   I  land   lo  Mouth 4''> 

Sir  Waller  Scott  and  his  Friends            4'' 

l-'antin-l.atour.    H. 

Bunches  of   Ho^es  on   a  TaMe   ...           ...           ...  4? 

I'ansies        ...          ...          ■-.            •■          •••          •■•  ■^^ 

Peonies    in    a    (ilass    lioul          ...          ...          ■.•  45 

}'ctunias      ...          ...          ...          ...          ■••          ■■•  4.^ 

Roses  in   Hou  1        ...          ...          ...            ••          ■•.  45 

Roses  m  a   (.las>   Howl   \i)          ...          ...          ...  45 

Faniuharson.  J.,  .\.R..\.    Yellow  Sun  Declines,  The  44 
Fielding,    ('. 

Evenins  :    Lantlscape  with  a  Tower  and  Castle  44 

On  the  South  Coast           44 

Foster,   Birket. 

Tyne  \'allev  from  tlateshead  :    Sunset...          ...  44 

Whitley  Rocks       44 

Frere,    E.      Slid.-,    The          45 

Fripp,  C;.  A.      Durham   frnm  tlie  Ninth   ...           ...  44 

CiainsborouHh.    1. 

Portrait   of    Richard   Paul   Jodrell,    h;sq.             ...  44 

\iscount   Hampden...           ...           ...  45 

(;raham.    Peter,    \<\.      Sea-girt  Crag,   \ 44 

Hackaert,  Jan.      \  lew  in  the  Woods  at  the  Hague  45 

Hoare,  Wm.      Jane,  wile  of  Archiliald  Drummond  40 
llolden,    late    Lord.      Dispersal   of    Collection         4;,   4^1 
iloppner,    J.      Portraits  :  — 

Colonel  Davidson  of  Pinnacle  Hill         ...          ...  4''> 

Louisa,    Lady  St.    John   ...          ...          ...          ...  45 

K.    H.   Sheridan.    l-:si| 45 

Hunt,    W. 

.Arduous  Task,    An            ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

Melon.    Peacli,   and   (Irajies          ...           ...           ...  44 

l'inea|)ple  .ind   drapes     ...          ...          ...          ...  44 

Israels,   J. 

Playtime     ...         ...         ...         ...          ...          ...  -t; 

Wading   Ashore     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  45 

Joicey,    Lord.      Dispersal  of  Collection      ...           ...  44 

Landseer.   Sir   I'..      Otter   Hunt,  The          46 

La  Thangue,  11.  11.,  \\<.\.      (iathering  Watercress  4; 

Lawrence,  Sir    1.      Louisa.   Lady  St.   John             ...  45 
Leader,    B.   W..    R.A.      Old  Cottage.   Wliilt  ingtoii. 

Worcester        ...           ...           ...           ...             -.  -It 

Leiy,  Sir  P. 

Duchess   of    .Manchester   and    Duchess   of   .^^,lrl 

borough            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  45 

(.Jueen   .Marv  of  .Modena  ...          ...          ...          ...  45 

LInnell.   J.,  Senr. 

I-Ae  of  the  Delu.ye,    The 46 

Return    of    the    Flock        ...           ...           ...           ...  .(4 

Little.    Rev.   (;.   S.    L.      Dispersal  of  Collection    ...  40 
AFaclise,    D..    R.A. 

Bohemian   Olpsies              ...          ...          ...          ...  46 

Sleep  of   Duncan,   The     ...          ...          ...          ...  46 

Maris.   W. 

Ivlge  of  the   River.  Tlu-  ...           ...           ...           ...  45 

Marks.    II.   S. 

Saint   Francis   Preaches  to  the   Birds  ...          ...  46 

Spi<ler  and  the  Flv,    The...           ...           ...           ...  46 

Meissonier.    J.     L.     V..      Cavalier    of    the    time    of 

Louis   XIII.    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  4; 

Mii^revelt,   .M.    J.      C.entleman  and   Lady...          ...  45 

.Millais.   late  Sir   J.    E.      Kride  of  Lammermoor...  4^1 

.Murillo.      St.   Justa  and  Saint  Rutina       ...          ...  45 


Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Xasmyth,  P.      Richmond  Bridge 

Nicol,  Erskine,  A. R.A. 

Country  Booking  Office,   A  

Rejected  Tenant.   The     ... 
Palamedes,   A.     Gentleman  and  Lady     ... 
Parmigiano.   F.      Portrait  of  a   Young  Man 

Pott,   L.    J.      Charles   L    before   Xaseby 

Poussin,  X.      Bacchante  and  a  Satyr 
Racburn,   Sir  H.      Portraits  : — 
Ladv   Oibson 

Rt.   Hon.   Charles  Hope  of  Granton      

Sir   Henry    Jardine  

Rembrandt.      Head  of  an  olil   .Man  

Revnolds,   Sir   J. 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 

.,    Ladv    Melbourne 
Richardson.    1.   .M.      Side,  Xewcastle,  The 
Romney,  G.      I'ortraits. 

David   Hartley        

John  Hunter,   Estp 
Master   Haines 

Mrs.  Brown,  of  Tallantyre  Hall... 
Mrs.   Kaikes  and  Chikl     ... 
Rushtoii,    late   Mr.    J.      Dispersal   of   Collection.. 
Russell,   J..   R.A. 

Portrait  of  Tom  Overton,    Esip,  of  Coventry.. 
Two  Young  Girls  in   white  muslin   frocks 

Young    .\rti-~ts,     riie  

Schreyer,    .\.      Wallachian    Port,    The 
Scott.  S.      Wai>]>ing  from  the  River 
Stanliilil.C  .  K.\.      Wc.odeii  Walls  of  Old  linglani 

llu-       

Sutherland,  late  Duke  of.  Dispersal  of  Collectio 
Tintoretto.  Portrait  of  Doge  .Marino  Criinani  . 
Turner,    J.    M.    W..    I^A. 

Carew    Castle,    Pembrokeshire      ... 
1  leidellierg  ;     Sunset 
Plvmouth,    with    Kainiiow 
Stonevhurst    (  ..llrL;e.    Lancashire 
Thun 
\'angoyen.    J. 

\iew    of   Ximeguen 

\iew   on   the   Beach  at  Schevenmgen  ... 
\'erone.se,    1 '. 

Christ  and   the   Disciples  at  ICmmaus  ... 
N'cnetian   Nobleman 
Ward,  E.  .M.,   R.A. 

Last  Scene  in   the  Lite  of  Montrose 

Last  Sleep  of   Argyll,  The  

Wat  lean.    A. 

Grouj)   of    Figures... 
Musical    Parl\" 
Watts,  G.  F.,   R.A. 
Hope 

Love  and   Death   ... 
Love  and   Lil<- 
Webster,    T.,    R.A. 
Going   lo  School   ... 
Travelling   Jeweller,   The... 
Wilkie,  Sir   I).,   R.A.      Pedlar,  The 
Wimperis,  li.  M. 
Across  the  Common 
Driving   Sheep 
Fringe   of    the   Moor 
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EXTRA     CHRISTMAS    NUMBER 


ARTICL1-:S 


Homes  of  Englaiul,  The  Noble  ...  ...  ...  3 

Manor    Houses    of    Knsilaiul,    The.      By    Frctl    Roe, 

R.I ;,s 

Xotes  on  our  Plates     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       9' 

Petcns.    The    Rev.     Matthew     William.     \<.\.       By 

Latly  N'ictoria  Manners       ...         ...  ...       87 

Pictures     by     Sir     Joshua     Reynolds,     Xotes     on 

Some.  By  Algernon  Graves,  F.S.A.  ...  4,^ 
Somerset    Friendly    Society    Pole    Heads.      By    Sir 

S.   Ponsonbv  Fane   ...         ...  ...  ...       61 


"  Whence    this    Fine    (".old  ?  "        Bv    the    Duke    of 
Argj-11 

-AVTIIORS. 

Argyll,  the  Duke  of.     "  Whence  this  Fine  Gold  ?  " 
Fane,     Sir     S.     Ponsonby.     Somerset     Friendly 

Societ^'  Pole   Heads... 
Graves,  Algernon,  F.S.A.     Notes  on  Some  Pictures 

by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds     ... 
Manners,    Lady    Victoria.     The    Kev.     Matthew 

William  Peters,  R.A.  

Roe,  Fred,  R.l.     .Manor  Houses  of  England,  The 


61 

43 
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73 


LLUSTRATIONS 


.Artists. 

Appleton,     T.     G.     Lady     Hamilton     as     "  The 

Ambassadress."     After  G.  Romney 
Baumer,    Lewis.     Becky    and    Amelia.     From 

"  Vanity  Fair  " 
Belzers,    A.     Barone.ss    de    Crussol,    The.     .•\fter 

Mdme.  Vigee  le  Brun 
Bone,  H.  P.  Queen  N'ictoria 
Buck,    Adam.     Mother's    Hope,    The.      By    Free 

man  and  Stadler 
Busiere,  L. 

Arkwright    Children    with    Goat,    The.     After 

Joseph  Wright  of  Derby 
Arkwright    Children    with    Kite,     The.       After 

Joseph  Wright  of  Derby 
De    Launay,    N.     La    Bonne    Merc.      By    J.     H 

Fragonard 
Fragonard,   J.   N. 

La  Bonne  M6re.     By 
Le  Serment  d'Amonr. 
Freeman     and     Stadler.     Mother's     Hope,     The, 

After  A.  Buck 
Gainsborough,  Thomas. 
George,  Prince  of  Wales... 
Princess  Elizabeth 
Kauffman,   Angelica.     "Mad   Juliet" 
Le    Brun,    Mdme.    Vigee.     Baroness   de   Crussol 

The.     By  A.   Belzers  

^[athieu,  J.     Le  Serment  d'Amour.     .\fter  J.  H 

Fragonard 
Morland,  G.     Carrier's  Stable,  A.     By  W.  Wan 
Nutter,    W.     Peasant's    Little    Maid.     After    J 

Russell,    R..\.  

Peters,  Rev.  M.  W.     Lydia 

Raeburn,  Sir  Hcnn,-,   R..\.     John  Taylor,  Golfer 


N.  De  Launay   ... 
By  J.  Mathieu 
Mother's     Hope, 
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37 
49 


29 
63 

63 

33 

49 

9 
71 
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.\rtists — continued. 

Reynolds,  Frank,  K.I.      Near  the  Journey's  End. 

From  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop" 
Reynolds,  Sir  Jo.shua. 

Braddyll,  Mrs.        ...  ...  ...   Prescutalion 

Caroline,  Lady  Curzon,  and  Son 

John  .Musters 

Lady  Catherine  Manners 

Lady  Elizabeth  Herbert  and  Son 

Lady  Henrietta  Herbert... 

Lord  Sidney  and  Colonel  .\cland  as  Archers... 

Miss  Elizabeth  Darby 

Mrs.   Musters  as   "Hebe" 

Mrs.  Musters  walking  in  the  Garden.     By  J.  K. 

Smith  ... 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  "Tragic  Muse"  ... 
Romney,  G. 

Lady  Hamilton  as  "  The  Ambas-sadrcss."     By 

T.  G.  Appleton 
Portrait  of  Woronzow 

Rubens,  P.  P.     Portrait  of  Himself  

Russell,    J.,    R.A.     Peasant's   Little  Maid,   The. 

By  W.  Nutter  

Smith,    J.    R.       Mrs.    Musters    walking    in     the 
Garden,     .\fter  Sir  J.    Reynolds 

Van  Dyck,  A. 

Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Clanlirasil... 

the  Marquise  Spinola  and  Child  ... 
Ward,  W.  Carrier's  Stable,  A.  .\fter  G.  .Morland 
Wright  of  Derby,  Joseph. 

.Vrkwright   Children   with   Goat,    The.     By   L. 

Busiere 
Arkwright   Children    with    Kite,    The.     By    L. 
Busiere 
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Index 


Enoravincs. 

Arkuriaht   ClnMieii   witli   Goat.      Hv    I..    Busicre, 

after   Josepli   Wri.ijht  of  Derby      

Arkwri^'ht   ChiUlrcn   with    Kite.      By   L.    Busiere. 

after   Joseph   Wrislit  of  Derliy      

Carrier's  Sfalile,  A.      Hy  W.  Ward,  after  .MorlaiKl 
He  CnisFol,  Tlie  liaroiicss.      I^y   A.    Hclzers  after 

.Arilnie.   \"\'Ai-c  I.e  Brun         

IlamiltoTi,    I.adv,    as    "The    Ambassadress."      By 

r.  G.  .\i>i>leton,   after  G.  Komney 
I.a   F5cmne  Mt-re.      By   X.  Dc  Lauiiay,  after  J.   H. 

Fraijonard 
I.e    Scnneiit    d'Amour.      Bv     J.     Mathieu,     after 

J.   H.   I''raf,'oiiard 
Mother's  Hope,   1  lie.      B.y   Freeman  aiul   Stadler. 

after  A.    Buck  

Peasant's   l.ittle   Maid.      Hv    W.    NiitbT,    after    J. 

Russell,   J<.A 

Homes  of  liuKland,  The  Noble. 

I5amborouKh  Castle,  Xorthumbcrlaml 

Blenheim     ... 
BrouKhton   Castle 

Buri;hley    House,    Xorthants 

Castle  .\shl)y,   Xorthants.  

Cobhain   Hall,    Kent  

Drayton   House,   Xortliants 

flatlield   House      

Inj^'estre,  Staffs.      ... 

Kedleston   Hall      

Kncbworth... 

I,ongford  Castle,   Wilts 

Xaworth  Castle,  Cumberland      

Sutton   I 'lace,   Surrey        

Wilton   House,  Salisbury 

Manor    Houses   of   ICiiKland. 

Brad   Street,    Kent  

Old  Hall,   Barnham  Broom  

Owlpen  .Manor  House,  C;loucester  

Parhaui    I  lid    I  bill,    Suffolk  

Shiplon    Hall,    Sliropshirc  

West  Bower  Farm,  near  Darleish,  West  Somer- 
set         

MiNIATlRK. 

\'ictoria,   Queen.      By   H.   V.    Bone  

i'rcTlRIiS. 

Becky  and   Amelia.      By   Lewis   Baumer 

Carolme,   Kady  Curz<m.      By  Sir   J.    ReynoMs   ... 
Claiibrasil,    Portrait  of  Countess  of.      By   .\.   \an 

lAck 

Darby,    Portrait    of    .Miss    Elizabeth.      By    Sir    J. 

Reynolds 
lUizabeth,   Princess.      By  T.   GainsboroUKh 
George,  Prince  of  Wales.      By  T.  Gainsborough... 
Herliert,    Lady    Elizalxth,    and    Son.      B>-    Sir    J. 

Reynohls 
Herbert,  Lady  Henrietta.      By  Sir  J.  ]<eynolds... 
Lvdia.      Bv  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters 
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Pictures — continued. 

"  Mad  Juliet."      By  .\.   Kaullman 

.Alanners,  Lady  Catherine.      By  Sir  J.  Reynolds... 

Musters,   John.      By  Sir  J.   Reynolds        

-Musters,  Mrs.,  as  "  Hebe."      By  Sir  J.   Reynolds 
Xear  the  Journey's  End.      By  F.  Reynolds,  R.I. 

Rubens,    Peter   Paul.      By    Himself  

Siddons.   Mrs.,    as   the   "  Tragic   Muse."       Bv   Sir 

J.    Reynolds   ... 
Sidney,    Lord,    and   Colonel    .Aclaud,    as    .\rthers. 

By   Sir    J.    Reynolds 
Spinola.   The   Marquise,   and   Child.      By   .\.    \'an 

Dyck 

Taylor,   John,  Golfer.      By  Sir  H.   Rael)urii,   R..A. 
Woronzow,   Portrait  of.      By   G.  Komney 

I'LATES. 

.\rkwright   Children   with  Goat.     By  L.    Busiere, 

after  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby       

.\rkuright   Children   with    Kite.      By   L.    Busiere, 

after  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby 

Beckv  and  Amelia.      By  Lewis  Baumer 

Carrier's    Stable,     .A.      By     W.     Ward,     after    V,. 

Morlaml 
Clanbrasil,   Portrait  of  Countess  of.      By   .A.    \an 

Dyck 

De    Crussol,     Baroness.       By    .-\.     Belzers,     after 

Mdme.   Vigee  Le  Brun 
Elizabeth,   Princess.      By  T.   Gainsborough 
George,  Prince  of  Wales.      By  T.  C^ainsborough... 
Hamilton,    Lady,    as   "The   .Ambassadress."      By 

T.   G.  Appleton,  after  G.  Romncy 
Herbert,  Lady  Henrietta.      By  Sir  J.  Reynolds... 
La  Bonne  Mere.     By  N.  De  Launay,  after  J.  H. 

Fragonard 
Le    Serment    d'.\mour.        By    J.    Mathieu,    after 

J.   H.   Fragonard 

Lydia.      By    Rev.    JI.    W.    Peters,    R.A 

•■  .Mad  Juliet."     By  .\.  Kauflman 
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THE   COMMON    SEAL    OF   THE   CITY 
LATE    TWELFTH    CENTURY 

"May  the  Faithful  City  ever  flourish." 
Such  is  the  translation  of  the  Latin  motto  which 
appears  over  the  entrance  to  Worcester's  fine  old 
Town  Hall,  a  building  erected  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  from  designs  by  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  In  this  handsome  building  arr  kept  the 
charters  and  documents, 
insignia  and  plate  of  the 
Corporation,  whose 
existence  extends  back 
some  724  years,  to  the 
time  when  Henry  H. 
granted  Worcester  its 
first  charter.  The  city 
has  a  wonderful  history, 
full  of  interest  from  first 
to  last,  for  was  it  not 
in  prehistoric  days  the 
Border  Town  and  the 
base  for  operations  for 
invading  or  repelling 
invaders  from  Wales? 
Again,  centuries  later, 
it  was  in  1651  the  scene 
of  the  termination  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  it 


became  the  centre  of  the  Scotch  position,  which,  being 
captured  by  Cromwell,  decided  the  long-protracted 
war  in  favour  of  the  Parliament. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  very  early  days 
Worcester  was  a  more  or  less  insignificant  place.  It 
was  simply  a  small  settlement  on  the  east  bank  of 

the  river  Severn,  at  the 


junction  of  several  main 
roads.  The  Severn 
at  this  period  was  a 
large  tidal  river  flowing 
between  two  forests,  and 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Willis-Bund,  F.S.A.,  in 
his  "  Historical  Notes" 
in    The  City   of  Wor- 
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tester'' s  Official  Guide, 
published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  Littlebury 
and  Co.,  that  the  settle- 
ment was  at  a  spot 
where  a  track  from  east 
to  v,-est,  intersecting 
a  track  from  north  to 
south,  crossed  the  river 
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by  ;i  fortl.  This  lord  was  ;in  all -im|)oit;int  placi.-, 
especially  to  the  (ioidels,  who  were  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, as  by  commanding  this  they  were  able  to 
keep  in  chi-ck  their  enemies,  the  ISrythons.  So  it  is 
presumed  that  near  tiie  head  of  the  ford  on  tiie  east 
bank  a  rude  shelter  was  erected  as  a  watch-place 
against  invasion.  It  is  [irobable  that  the  shelter 
develoiied  into  a  dwelling-place,  and  so  gradually 
became   a  small    settlement.       \'rry   little    is    known. 


however,  of  the  history  at  this  period,  or  whether  the 
settlement  remained  (|uite  small  up  to  the  Roman 
occupation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans 
held  the  ford  as  the  one  great  central  route  into 
Wales,  and  though  Worcester  was  never  a  Roman 
station,  or  even  on  any  Roman  road,  but  merely  a 
group  of  huts  at  the  intersection  of  two  important 
tr.icks,  still  the  Romans  occupied  it,  as  the  discovery 
of  coins,  pottery,  and  fragments  of  buildings  goes  to 
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provu.  The  place  was  not  known  by  any  name  at 
this  time,  and  it  was  only  in  the  seventh  century 
that  the  first  trace  of  a  name  appears.  This  was 
"Wigeran,"  or  "Wiogeranceastre."  Mr.  Willis-Bund 
is  of  opinion  that  matters  remained  up  to  this  period 
as  they  had  been  from  the  first,  and  that  it  was  only 
due  to  the  determined  etTort  to  set  up  Christianity  in 
the  county  which  caused  things  to  alter.  Monks  at 
this  time  were  sent  out  from  Whitby  as  missionaries, 
and  these  went  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The 
river  Severn  was  the  boundary  of  the  missionaries' 
work   in  the  west,  as  they  soon  discovered  that  the 


most  convenient  spot  or  centre  for  their  priests  was 
the  ford  into  Wales.  Gradually  there  developed  here 
a  Saxon  monastery,  from  the  fact  that  priests  came  to 
reside,  and  as  the  number  of  the  priests  increased,  it 
was  found  necessary  that  someone  should  be  appointed 
in  authority  over  them.  Thus  a  monk  from  Whitby 
was  sent  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  as 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  pla<e  developed,  houses 
and  churches  were  built,  and  the  monastery  had  lands, 
tithes,  fisheries,  and  other  possessions  given  to  it. 
Naturally  the  attention  of  Welsh  and  Irish  pirates  and 
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robbers  was  soon  turned  to  a  lowii  wliicli  had  beconic 
rich  in  treasure,  and  as  a  result  the  raids  on  the  town 
were  incessant.  At  lengtli,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  King  Alfred  gr.uited  permission  for  the  town 
to  be  protected  by  encircling  walls,  and  these  re- 
mained until  the  eighteenth  century.  The  houses 
at  this  [)eriod,  when  the  walls  were  built,  were  all  of 
wood,  and  owing  to  this  the  town  suffered  frequently 
from  fires  ;  in  fact,  the  city  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  fires  for  a  considerable  nurabcrr  of  years,  when, 
doubtless,  mui'h  treasure  was  lost. 

It  was  not  till  959,  when  Bishop  Oswald  came,  that 
Worce-ster  began  to  advance.  He  turned  the  Saxon 
monastery  into  a  Benedictine  house,  and  he  obtained 
a  royal  charter  from  Edgar  granting  the  bishop  com- 
[)lete  civic  jurisdiction  over  a  large  tract  of  Worcester- 
shire. Administering  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
jurisdiction  from  Worcester,  the  town  became  an 
important  centre  of  local  government,  while  the  sheriff 
(the  ("rown  officer)  had  his  headijuarters  in  Worcester. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  at  this  early  period 
there  was  a  mint  in  the  town.  Fighting  and  fires 
during  Stephen's  reign  did  enormous  damage  to  the 
town,  and  for  centuries,  in  fact,  Worcester  seems  to 
have  suffered  fearfully  from  continual  rebellion  and 
lighting.  It  was,  however,  Henry  II.  who  set  him- 
self the  task  of  reducing  the  line  of  the  Severn  to 
obedience,  and  while  at  work  on  this  he  resided  in 
Worcester.  Its  importance  as  a  town  was  fully  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  in  1189  that  this  iiumarch  granted 
the  town  its  first  charter.  This  charter  was  confirmed 
by  John,  Henry  III.,  and  other  sovereigns.  Philip 
and  Mary  also  granted  a  charter  in  1554,  whidi 
declared  \V'orcester  to  be  a  city  by  itself,  and  incor- 
porated the  citizens  by  the  name  of  "  the  bailiffs, 
aldermen,  chamberlains,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Worcester."  James  I.  in  1622  confirmed  all  previous 
charters,  and  constituted  Worcester  a  county  by  itself. 
This  was  the  governing  charter  until  1835.  Like- 
all  Corporations,  Worcester  has  its  insignia,  charters, 
seals,  and  some  plate.  As  to  when  the  use  of  insignia, 
such  as  maces,  swords  of  state,  mayors'  chains  of 
office,  and  other  emblems  so  often  seen  in  connection 
with  civic  state,  came  into  being,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  fix  exact  dates. 

One  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
insignia,  the  late  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  whose 
researches  on  the  subject  have  been  so  admirably 
embodied,  edited,  and  completed  with  additions  by 
.\Ir.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  in  two  volumes — The  Cor- 
poralion  Plate  and  Insignia  0/  Office,  published  by 
Bemrose  &  Sons  Ltd. — throws  as  much  light  as  can 
be  gained  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  various 
insignia   I    have    mentioned,    it   would   seem   that   in 


addition  to  maces,  staves  of  vaiious  forms,  some  dating 
back  to  very  early  days,  are  still  preserved.  There  were 
also  caps  of  maintenance,  silver  and  other  oars,  the 
latter  being  emblems  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  Corjjorations.  There  were  also  waits' 
badges  and  chains  worn  by  the  minstrels  of  the  town, 
but  these  have  long  since  been  out  of  use,  and  are  now 
merely  kept  as  interesting,  and  often  very  beautiful, 
specimens  of  the  silversmith's  craft.  Then,  too.  Burgh- 
mote  horns,  by  means  of  which  the  town  councillois 
were  summoned  to  "  motes  "  or  meetings  in  mediffival 
times,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  collec- 
tions. In  some  towns  the  council  were  called  together 
by  ringing  of  bells,  and  at  Worcester  the  meetings 
were  announced  by  tolling  from  the  church  belfry.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  the  "  horn  "  is  the  oldest  and  original 
means  by  which  the  city  fathers  were  summoned,  and 
this  mode  dates  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  days. 

Other  objects  to  be  found  in  Corporation  collections 
are  gauges,  arms  and  armour  (such  as  there  is  at  Wor- 
cester), and  standard  weights  and  measures,  while  at 
Bodmin  there  is  an  ancient  ivory  coffer;  at  Aldeburgh 
a  brass  stirrup ;  at  Chichester  a  mayor's  lantern  ; 
silver  trumpets  at  Bristol  ;  and  the  well-known  snap 
or  dragon  at  Norwich.  There  are  also  state  chairs 
at  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  chairs  used 
by  royalty  when  visiting  the  town,  which  are  kept  and 
treasured,  as  is  the  handsome  one  at  Worcester.  Flags 
and  banners  are  also  to  be  found,  relics  of  municipal 
pageantry,  while  the  silver  racing  bells  at  Carlisle, 
which  were  the  form  prizes  first  took  for  horse-racing, 
the  oyster  gauge  at  Colchester,  and  the  city  purse  of 
London,  gave  some  sort  of  concrete  idea  of  the  variety 
of  old-time  customs.  All  the.se  emblems  are  of  very 
great  interest,  for  all  had  their  meanings  and  uses,  many 
of  which  customs  have  long  since  died  out.  Worcester 
possesses  two  swords  of  state,  four  maces,  a  mayor's 
chain,  and  a  badge,  and  the  common  and  other  seals. 
There  are  also  several  charters,  silver  badges  with  the 
city  arms  on,  worn  on  the  right  arm  of  the  mayor's 
two  ofticers,  who  carry  staves  with  silver  heads.  The 
Corporation  also  possess  several  very  valuable  pieces 
of  ])late  and  china,  though  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  a  large  collection  of  the  latter  considering  that 
Worcester  is  world-famed  for  its  celebrated  porcelain 
works,  which  date  back  to  1751.  I  have  no  sort  of 
idea  what  the  Corporation  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  possessed  as  regards  plate  or  treasure,  but 
they,  like  so  many  other  Corporations,  parted  no 
doubt  with  beautiful  old  cups  and  tankards  in  order  to 
purchase  maces  and  modern  plate,  which  could  in  no 
way  compare  in  artistic  beauty  and  design  with  those 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  That  Worces- 
ter possesses  two  extraordinarily  fine  silver  embossed 
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flagons  and  a  hanap  is  owing  to  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Richard  Woof,  I'".S.A.,  at  one  time  town  clerk,  wlio 
resigned  in  1874,  and  bequeathed  to  the  mayor  and 
(,"or|)oration  in  1878  these  fine  examjiles  "to  be  used 
on  such  civic  occasions  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  it 
being  my  wish  that  these  valuable  vessels,  which  were 
j)art  of  a  public  presentation  to  me  on  my  resigning 
till-  otVice  of  town  clerk  of  Worcester,  in  which  1 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  serve  tliat  city,  shall  be 
retained  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  memory  of 
my  humble  public  endeavours."  These  |)ieces  of  plali' 
1  shall  liope  to  give  illustrations  of  in  another  issue, 
with  a  full  description  of  them. 

Taking  the  insignia  in  iheir  order,  the  sword  of 
stale  comes  first.  The  sword  of  state  as  an  emblem 
of  municipal  authority  is  a  very  ancient  one,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  one  in  any  English  town  before 
(lie  reign  of  Kdward  III.  The  privilege  of  having  a 
swiirtl  carried  before  a  mayor  was  granted  to  but  few, 
the  mayor  of  London  being  the  first  to  receive  the 
honour.  In  some  of  the  cities  the  swords  were  the 
gift  of  the  king,  whilst  others  were  pri\ileged  by 
charter  to  use  them,  .\fter  the  seventeenth  century 
no  further  charters  were  granted,  though  swords  were 


given  by  individuals  occasionally.  In  the  year  1622 
Worcester  possessed  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen, 
a  sheriff,  town  clerk,  four  auditors,  two  chamberlains, 
etc.,  with  a  swordbearer,  four  sergeants-at-mace,  and 
a  water-bailiff  The  sword  then  in  use  is  of  sixteenth- 
century  date,  and  has  a  pear-shaped  pommel  with 
ipiillons  swi-lling  out  at  the  terminals.  The  grip 
is  bound  in  leather,  and  on  the  scabbard  of  black 
velvet  is  a  shield  of  arms.  It  is  now  the  mourning 
sword,  and  not  in  very  good  condition.  How  the 
("orporation  cami'  to  possess  this  sword  I  am  unable 
to  trace,   though   it  was   probably  bought. 

The  principal  sword  is  one  of  later  date  (1690), 
and  is  a  very  imposing  -  looking  weapon  measuring 
4  ft.  5  J  in.  in  length.  It  has  a  silver-gilt  hilt,  and  on  the 
pommel  art'  the  city  arms.  The  guard  is  ornamented 
with  figures  of  Justice,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  in 
the  centre;  are  the  arms  of  William  III.     The  blade 
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is  also  engraved  with  the  royal  arms  of  the  same 
monarch,  and  those  of  the  city.  The  scabbard  is 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  with  silver-gilt  lockets. 
The  first  bears  the  city  arms ;  the  second  the  arms  of 
William  III.:  the  third  the  letters  G.  R.  in  mono- 
gram, and  below,  on  one  side,  "  Sanill  Taylor  Esq'- 
Mayor  1732,"  and  on  the  other  side,  "J.  Saunders, 
Sheriff  1732  ";  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  city 
arms  ;  on  the  sixth  the  royal  arms ;  and  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  figures  of  Justice.  The  chape 
bears  the  city  arms  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
fustice.  The  maker's  name  is  Peter  English,  and 
his  mark  a  king's  head  crowned  in  prolile  to  the  left. 
The  arms  of  the  city  as  given  in  the  Visitation 
of  1569  are  quarterly  sable  and  gules  a  triple-towered 
castle  argent.     In   the  later  visitations  of  1632  and 


1682  a  second  shield  is  given — argent  a  /esse  between 
three  pears  sable.  Thus  Worcester  was  empowered 
by  charter  of  James  I.  to  have  a  sword-bearer  and 
"one  sword  in  the  sheath,  and  in  comeliness  and 
beauty  as  it  shall  please  the  mayor,"  which  was  to 
be  carried  whenever  it  hath  been  customary  in  times 
])ast  for  the  maces  to  be  borne  before  the  bailiffs. 
The  actual  number  of  swords  of  state  in  England  and 
Wales  is  forty-six,  distributed  amongst  thirty-one  cities 
and  towns.  Of  these  only  ten  cities  have  more  than 
one  sword,  Worcester  being  one.  Swords,  being 
symbolical  of  certain  jurisdiction  derived  from  the 
Crown,  should  bear  the  royal  arms  like  the  mace,  but 
no  sword,  unless  given  by  the  king  or  granted  by  royal 
charter,  should  attempt  to  carry  the  royal  arms. 

The  maces,  of  which  there  are  four  belonging  to 
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Worcester,  arc  all  silver,  and  of  the  same  |)atterii. 
'I'liesu,  under  the  following  order  of  Deceniher  igth, 
I  760,  were  purchased  : — "  Ordered  that  the  Chamber- 
lains with  the  ap|)robation  of  the  Mayor  and  Justices 
Do  Exchange  so  much  of  the  old  Plate  and  Maces 
belonging  to  this  City  as  will  purchase  new  Maces, 
and  that  the  same  be  provided  with  all  convenient 
speed."  This,  then,  is  where  some  of  the  old  plate 
went,  vi/.,  in  assisting  to  purchase  new  maces,  which, 
in  niy  opinion,  arc  far  from  being  the  most  attractive 
I  have  come  across.  They  are  2i\  inches  long,  and 
havi-  plain  shafts,  divided  midway  by  a  knot.  Tlie 
heads  are  urn-shaped,  and  have  the  city  arms  on 
one  side  and  the  royal  arms  on  the  other.  'I'he 
crown  is  clumsy,  while  the  cap  almost  fills  up  the 
spaces  under  the  arches.  These  maces  are  therefore 
partly  made  up  from  older  ones,  and  |)ossibly  [jarts 
i)f  the  metal  date  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  1\'., 


as  it  would  a[)pear  maces  were  borne,  according  to 
an  old  indenture,  in  146;.  In  this  indenture,  made 
"  betwene  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  monasterie 
of  the  Cathedrall  Churche  of  our  Ladie  of  \\'yre- 
cester  on  the  oon  parte  and  the  bailiffes  and 
comonaltie  of  the  Cytie  of  Wyrecester  on  the  other 
[)arte  ...  ye  saide  prior  and  convent  have  gyven 
lycense  and  graunted  to  ye  saide  bailiffes  and 
comonaltye  that  the  saide  bailiffes  and  they r  successors 
of  the  seyd  cyttie  .  .  .  shal  have  thyer  maces 
borne  before  them  by  their  serjeaunts  when  they 
coiiiyn  in  the  seyd  monastrie  and  Cathedrall  Churche." 
This  privilege  was  granted  by  the  prior  and  convent 
in  return  for  being  allowed  by  the  citizens  to  lay 
water  -  pi|KS  through  civic  territory  from  a  well  at 
Henwick  to  the  monastic  conduit.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  these  early  maces  were  like,  and 
whether  they  were  the  same  ones  where  James  I.  in 
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his  charter  grants  leave  to  appoint  four  sergeants-at- 
mace,  who  "shall  bear  maces  silvered  and  gilded, 
and  with  the  sign  and  arms  graven  and  decked  of 
this  our  realm  of  England."  These  maces,  it  further 
adds,  are  to  be  carried  before  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
his  successors  by  four  aldermen,  and  before  any  other 
member  of  the  royal  family  by  the  mayor  and  three 
of  the  aldermen.  The  chain  of  office  of  the  mayor 
is  a  somewhat  solid  and  massive  affair  of  gold,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  oblong  links.  The  badge  has 
in  enamel  the  city  arms  encircled  by  diamonds,  with 
the  motto,  "  Civitas  in  Bello  in  Pace  Fidelis."  These 
were  given  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheriff,  mayor  in  1864,  to  be 
worn  by  himself  and  his  successors.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  further  regarding  the  chain,  except  that 
Messrs.  Hunt  &  Roskell,  who  made  it,  might  easily 
have  found  a  design  for  a  lighter  and  more  artistic 
collar  of  office.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  too 


great  importance  is  made  in  regard  to  mayoral  chains. 
These  in  reality  have  no  especial  significance,  and  any 
town  or  mayor  is  at  liberty  to  assume  them,  and 
select  any  sort  of  pattern,  no  matter  how  hideous  and 
vulgar  that  may  be.  Swords  of  state,  caps  of  main- 
tenance, and  maces  all  have  their  significance,  and 
their  origin  is  extremely  ancient.  Rut  chains  are 
merely  personal  adornment,  and  mark  out  the  wearers 
as  being  persons  in  some  sort  of  official  position.  In 
early  days  it  was  the  custom  for  every  person  of  any 
dignity  to  wear  a  chain  :  but  in  time  even  this  went 
out  of  fashion,  though  the  custr)m  survived  among 
jiersons  of  official  dignity.  X'ery  few  mayors'  chains 
were  worn  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first 
worn  was  beijueathed  by  Sir  John  Men  in  1545  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  This  chain  wa.s  a  knightly 
collar  of  SS  bestowed  on  him  by  his  sovereign,  and 
consetjuently  he  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  it  to  be 
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worn  by  a  lord  mayor,  or,  in  fact,  anyone.  This 
collar  is  still  ki-pt,  and  is  thought  to  be-  the  oldest 
collar  of  SS  now  in  existence.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  first  Collars  worn  by  mayors  were  simple  and 
in  good  taste,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a 
great  niimbrr  of  the  modern  affairs,  which,  in  many 
cases,  are  bedecked  with  tablets,  shields,  monograms, 
dates,  nan\es,  and  devices,  all  of  which  help  to  make 
them  look  clumsy.  Worcester  possesses  several 
seals,  such  as  the  Common  Seal,  Statute  Merchants', 
Mayor's  Seal,  and  Clothworkers'  Company.  There 
are  also  several  old  wax  impressions  of  seals  of 
great  interest  attaching  to  various  charters.  These 
latter  are,  of  course,  state  seals  of  various  reigns,  of 
one  of  which  I  give  an  illustration.  It,  happily,  is 
in  good  preservation,  though  I  so  often  find  these 
valuable  old  impressions  are  broken  or  cracked,  and 


in  some  cases  almost  gone  altogether.  A  great  deal 
might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  seals,  for  from 
earliest  times  they  have  been  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  those  days  when  by  no  means  everyone 
was  able  to  write.  The  seal  then  took  the  place  of  a 
signature.  At  any  rate,  cities  and  towns  have  had  a 
prescriptive  right,  since  their  days  of  corporate  exist- 
ence, to  the  u.se  of  a  common  seal,  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  break  or  change  as  they  will.  Exeter,  for 
instance,  has  its  seal  dating  back  to  1180;  Ipswich 
to  1200  ;  while  the  Southampton,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Canterbury,  Pevensey,  York,  Winchester,  Scarborough, 
London,  Wells,  Carlisle,  and  Salisbury  seals  all  date 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  were  mostly  round,  and  in  important  towns 
were  double,  formed  of  two  dies  or  matrices,  called 
the  seal  and  counterseal. 
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The  object  of  the  counterseal  was  to  prevent  im- 
proper or  fraudulent  removal  of  an  appended  seal  to 
another  document.  The  device  for  seals  of  maritime 
towns  was  usually  a  single-masted  ship  of  the  period, 
with  furled  sail  and  manned.     Inland  towns  such  as 


inhabitants  to  put  rcjund  the  town  for  their  protec- 
tion in  the  ninth  century.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  cross  at  the  commencement  of  the  legend  is  the 
cross  on  the  top  of  the  steeple.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting old  seal,  and  probably  came  into  use  about  the 
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Worcester  displayed  a  building,  castle,  tower,  or  gate- 
way. Later  on  a  shield  of  arms  was  adopted,  while 
figures  of  saints,  plants,  heads,  and  birds  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  very  few  seals  have  now  counterseals. 
The  matrices  have  generally  been  of  latten  or  brass, 
or  copper-gilt,  though  in  some  of  the  wealthy  cities 
silver  was  used.  The  common  seal  of  Worcester  is 
of  late  twelfth-century  date,  and  is  circular,  i\  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  latten,  with  a  loop  at  the  top  for 
suspension,  and  there  can  be  little  df)ubt  it  is  one  of 
the  very  earliest  of  all  city  seals.  The  device  repre- 
sents a  church  or  cathedral  inside  a  wall,  evidently 
the    city    wall,    which    King    Alfred    permitted    the 


time  the  first  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by 
Henry  III.  If  so,  this  would  be  in  11S9,  though  it 
is  said  the  "Faithful  City"  of  Worcester  was  con- 
stituted a  city  by  Wolfhere,  King  of  Mercia.  Now, 
Mercia  was  the  last  formed  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  the  Saxons  and  Angles  divided  England  after  the 
conquest  and  expulsion  of  the  Britons,  and  occupied 
the  central  part  of  England.  According  to  this, 
Worcester  was  a  city  in  the  fifth  century,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  there  is  not  much  evidence  to 
support  the  statement.  The  bailiffs  seal  of  equal  date 
with  the  common  seal  has  disappeared,  but  was 
circular,  1}  inches  in  diameter,  its  device  consisting 
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of  ail  L-mhaltlcd  gatehouse  with  closed  doors  between 
two  plants  or  trc.-es,  and  a  moon  and  star  above.  It 
must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  Suilute  Merchants' 
seal,  which  was  granted  with  the  charter  of  RichartI  II. 
in  1395.  This  charter  empowered  the  city  to  take 
recognizances  under  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnell,  and 
this  was  Confirmed  by  charti.-r  of  James  I.  The  Cor- 
poration's matrix  now  in  their  possession  is  of  a  later 
Statute  .Merchants'  seal,  with  the  date  1654.  It  is 
I  I ,',  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  an  embattled  gateway 
with  closed  doors  between  two  hop  plants.  The 
mayor's  seal  has  two  city  shields  combined.  It  is 
oval  in  shape-,  and  of  silver,  \\  inches  long,  and  bears 
on  an  elaborate  cartouche  the  castle,  as  in  the  older 
arms,  and  the  later  arms  on  a  canton,  these  latter 
being  ar;<eiit  a  (esse  hehveen  tliree  pears  sable.  'J'he 
translation  of  this  heraldic  language  means:  argent, 
the  shield  or  background  is  silver  ;  a  Jesse  means  a 
broad  band  crossing  the  shield  horizontally,  and 
possessing  the  third  part  of  it  ;  the  three  pears  speak 
for  themselves,  while  sable  shows  that  they  are  black. 
'I'his  part  of  the  seal  ap[)ears  on  one  end  of  the  double 
silver  seal    of  the  (Clothiers'  (Jompany,   whose   arms. 


impaling  those  of  the  \Veavers'  Company,  appear  on 
the  other  end.  The  company's  seal  dates  possibly 
to  1590,  when  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  the 
"  misteryes  or  faculties  of  weavers,  walkers,  and 
clothiers." 

The  study  of  heraldry  is  most  fascinating,  and,  once 
mastered,  helps  enormously  to  add  to  the  interest  in 
either  seeing  or  reading  about  old  arms,  which,  no 
doubt,  had  far  greater  meaning  and  importance  than 
most  of  us  to-day  can  estimate.  In  this  century  it  is 
(juite  common  tc)  find  those  families  who  have  every 
right  to  use  arms  or  crest  doing  all  they  can  to  hide 
the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  those  who 
have  little  if  any  sort  of  right  to  use  those  emblems 
(which  at  one  period  were  so  much  in  use — and  for 
a  good  reason)  making  a  display  on  all  their  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  to  a  degree  which,  no 
doubt,  has  caused  those  truly  entitled  to  bear  arms 
to  recede  into  the  background.  Ciests  and  arms  be- 
long to  another  and  bygone  day.  To-day  they  mean 
nothing,  though  the  iiouveau  riche  appear  to  think 
the  ac([uisition  of  such  to  be  absolutely  indispensable 
to  wealth  and  respectability. 
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Chaiks,  like  bedsteads,  have  a  peculiar 
history,  and  a  most  interesting  one  it  is  too  :  but 
here  is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  it.  Those  in 
Dr.  Figdor's  collection  are  of  three  nationalities — 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  German.  No.  xviii.  (8  cm.) 
shows  two  folding,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany, 
"scissors"  chairs.  They  are  of  Italian  descent, 
though  it  is  probable  they  were  brought  into  e.xistence 
in  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  or  perhaps  even  in  Ulm. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  high-road 
from  Italy  to  Germany  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
these  countries  were  in  close  connection  with  one 
another.  The  arts  and  crafts  of  one  nation  found 
their  way  to  other  lands,  and  the  forms  of  the 
Italian  furniture  were  not  unknown  to  the  Germans. 
Nos.  xi.N.,  XX.,  xxi.,  and  xxii.  are  all  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Italian  forms,  though  we  do  not  know  their 
exact  origin.  No.  xxiii;  is  Italian,  and  probably  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  or  perhaps  even  late 
.sixteenth.      Armchairs   were   fairly   fretiuent  at   that 


time.  The  Dutch  chair  (No.  xxiv.)  is  exactly  like 
one  to  be  seen  on  an  engraving  by  Van  Ostade, 
representing  little  girls  playing  with  their  dolls  and 
other  toys.  It  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
Buckinghamshire  chair.  No.  xxvi.  is  of  Dutch 
origin.  Nos.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  x.xx.,  and  xxxi.  are 
German,  and  all  date  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  these  chairs  are  perfect  in  design  and  construc- 
tion, and  alone  would  help  us  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  forms  in  vogue  in  the  three  different  countries 
at  one  and  the  same  period.  They,  like  all  the 
other  objects  here  reproduced,  have  laughed  at  three 
hundred  years  of  wear  and  tear. 


Height  of  Chairs 

: — No.    xix 

,    lo   cm. 

;     No.    XX. 

■  s 

cm.  ; 

No.    xxi.,   10  cm. ; 

No.   xxii. 

9  cm.  : 

No.    xxiii., 

iS 

cm.  ; 

No.    xxiv.,  9  cm.  ; 

No.    XXV. 

,   8  cm.  : 

No.   xxvi 

-.  9 

cm.  : 

No.  xxvii.,  8  cm.  : 

No.  x.wiii. 

,  9  cm.  : 

No.  xxix.. 

8-5 

cm.  ; 

No.  xxx.,  9"5  cm.  : 

No.  xxxi., 

10  cm. 

The  bird-cages  (No.  xxxii.,  which  measures  S-y  cm. 
bv  10-5  cm.,  and  No.  xxxiii.,  which  measures  but  5  cm. 


No.  .Will.— dolls'   folding    chairs 
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Xos.  XIX.   ANi>    XX.— dolls'    arm-chairs 


NOS.     XXI.     AND     XXll.  — dolls'     AKM-CHAIRS  ITALIAN- 

IS 


;ably    sixteenth    cf.ntury 
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by  6  cm.)  tell  their  talc  of 
children's  love  for  birds. 
In  the  old  prints  the  Child 
Jesus  is  represented  play- 
ing with  birds — probably 
the  doves,  as  the  emblem  of 
peace.  Dr.  Figdor  has  a 
primitive  painting  on  wood 
by  some  unknown  artist  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  descriptive  of  the 
Child  in  His  cot  eagerly 
watching  the  angels  coming 
to  and  fro  and  bringing  Him 
toys  from  heaven,  while  the 
Holy  Mother  is  seated  near 
Him  with  a  porringer  con- 
taining the  food  she  has 
prepared  for  her  infant  Son. 
There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  change  in 
the  form  of  bird-cages  since 
these  here  reproduced  were 
made.  There  is  a  fine  senti- 
ment in  the  carving  on  that 
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LATE    SI.XTEENTH    CENTURY 


ofNo.xx.xii.  It  is  accurately 
done,  evidently  with  love, 
and  here,  too,  as  in  tiie 
other  toys,  much  individ- 
ual feeling  has  been  shown 
in  the  forming  of  them. 
Xo.  .\.\xiv.  (7  cm.  by  8  cm.) 
shows  us  a  mangle, 
No.  XXXV.  (height,  1 1  cm.) 
is  a  screw  mirror,  both  in 
their  way  well  expressed, 
and  showing  true  feeling 
for  methods  of  work  and 
material  in  which  to  ex- 
press it. 

There  are  many  other 
articles  of  wooden  furniture 
in  Dr.  Figdor's  collection, 
all  of  them  bearing  on  their 
face  the  impress  of  time  and 
that  creative  impulse  so 
characteristic  of  those  ages 
when  man  evidently  de- 
lighted in  his  work,  for  no- 
thing seems  to  have  been 


No.   XXXIV. — dolls'  mangle 


No.  XXXV. — dolls'  screw 
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No.     XXIV. — DUTCH     ARM-CHAIR 
SIXTEENTH     CENTURY 


No.    XXV.— GERMAN    ARM-CHAIR 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


No.    XXVI.— DUTCH     ARMCHAIR 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


No.     XXVII.— GERMAN     CHAIR 
SIXTEENTH    CKNTURY 
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Piif/it/tjl  Srpt  '    //r^  fy  Jjrt^  WJu.'j  .V'/,i  Lif//i  Xrn/icrr  Sir 


No.    XXVllI.  —  ARM-CHAIK 

COVERED     WITH     C.OBELINS     TAPESTRY 


No.     XXIX.— CHAIR 
UPHOLSTERED     IN     RED     VELVET 


No.    XXX.  — CHAIR 

MOUNTED     WITH     STAMPED     LEATHER 


No.    XXXI. — CHAIR 
UPHOLSTERED     IN     RED    VELVET 
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No. 


too  trivial,  nothing  too  small, 
for  him  to  give  of  his  best. 
This  may  also  be  gathered 
by  a  study  of  the  two  stoves, 
No.  xxxvi.  (height,  26  cm.) 
and  Xo.  xxxvii.  (height,  28 
cm.).  The  stove  is  still  a 
paramoimt  necessity  in  conti- 
nental countries,  now  as  then  ; 
naturally  the  dolls'  house  must 
be  furnished  with  them.  Each 
room  has  its  own.  No.  xxxvi. 
is  of  a  fine  deep)-green  colour- 
ing. It  is  well  built,  and  is 
almost  identical  with  such  now  found  everywhere  in 
the  homes  of  the  peasants  in  South  Germany  and 
the  Austrian  provinces.  The  glazing  is  exceptionally 
fine  and  lustrous.  We  do  not  know  who  the  maker 
was,  but  he  must  have  been  in  his  way  a  fine  artist. 
No.  xxxvii.  has  another  interest,  insomuch  as  it  was 
not  primarily  made  for  a  dolls'  house,  but  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  larger  ones.  It  is  black,  the  decoration 
being  in  gold.  Notice  the  fine  architectural  stories 
above,  meant  evidently  to  resemble  a  house  with  its 
windows,  gables,  and  pointed  roof.  The  lower  part 
bears  on  two  of  its  columns  the  date  1550  and  the 
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work,  the  same  rare  quality  of 
workmanship  and  feeling  for 
design  which  tlie  craftsmen  of 
those  days  showed  in  all  their 
productions,  large  and  small, 
at  a  time  when  machinery  was 
unknown,  when  man  —  and 
woman  too — could  pause  at 
work,  regard  i  t  attentively, 
have  an  eye  for  every  detail, 
and  take  real  pride  in  all  he 
undertook.  Everywhere  the 
same  efficiency  is  shown.  The 
standard  aimed  at  was  a  high 
one.  The  craftsman  gave,  as  it  were,  of  his  very  self. 
And  surely  those  who  made  these  things  must  have 
loved  children.  How  otherwise  could  they  have 
spent  so  many  hours  of  patient  labour  on  these 
objects  destined  for  their  pleasure.  Toys  were  some- 
thing real  to  the  children,  things  which  initiated 
them  into  a  greater  world.  By  the  possession  of 
small  articles,  perfect  in  their  workmanship,  they 
were  trained  to  seek  for  perfection  in  larger  things, 
trained  to  a  sense  of  refinement  and  beauty.  Such 
toys  as  these  in  Dr.  Figdor's  collection  will  help  us 
to  reconstrue  the  lives  of  the  children,  at  least  of  the 
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No.     XX.X11. ^BIRD-CAGE  SOUTH     GERMAN 

letters  H.G.D.  Two  of  the  sides  are  ornamented  with 
relief  medallions  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  is  wearing  the  famous  cap  now  in  the  museum 
in  Cluny,  without  which  he  never  appeared  in  public. 
The  other  two  sides  show  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Nassau-Zweibrticken,  for  whom  the  stove  was,  no 
doubt,  especially  made. 

In  all  these  toys  there  is  shown  the  same  love  of 
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more  favoured  class  ;  take  us  back  to  those  little  girls 
in  Ulm,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
they  spent  happy  hours  in  orderly  amusement  playing 
with  their  dolls'  toys  and  furniture,  and  so  carry  us 
on  throughout  the  generations  of  other  little  girls 
who  were  to  find  enjoyment  and  pleasure  in  the  same 
things  as  their  nuthers  and  grandmothers  had  done 
before  them. 
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FIG.    I 
OLLA    Ol 
SPHEROID 
FORM 


FIG-.    2 
BOWL    OF 
SEMI- 
GLOBULAR 
FORM 


FIG.    3 

SHALLOW 

BOWL 


FIG.    4 
UPRIGHT 
VASE    WITH 
PEDESTAL 
FOOT 


FIG.    5 
FRAGMENT 
OF    TWO- 
HANDLED 
CUP 
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FIG.    6 
GOBLET. 
VASE    AND 
JUG 


FIG.    7-  THREE     GOBLETS,     TWO     WITH     THE     LETTERS     "DAMi' 

AND     ONE     WITH     THE     WORD     "VIVATUS" 

No.     1        -RED      GLAZE      WARE      MANUFACTURED      AT      LEZOUX 
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"The  Roman  Pottery   in  YorR  Museum" 

By  Thomas  May,  F. S.A.Scot.  Reviewed  by  George  Clinch 
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A  WORK  of  unusual  and  undoubted  importance 
dealing  with  Romano-British  pottery  and  Roman  pot- 
tery found  in  Britain  Hes  before  us.  This  is  a  recent 
pubhcation  by  Mr.  Thomas  May,  F.S.A.Scot.,  on  The 
Roman  Pottery  in  York  Museum.  It  deals  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  with  objects  which  many  collectors  ralue, 
but  perhaps  it  specially  appeals  to  the  museum  curator 
who  desires  to  understand  the  real  significance  of  the 
objects  in  his 
charge,  and 
to  classify, 
arrange,  and 
label  them 
with  scientific 
precision  and 
accuracy. 

It  is  a  well- 
known  f a  c  t 

that    pots- 
herds are  to 

the  antiquary 

what  fossils 

are    to    the 

geologist. 

Pottery  frag- 
ments   are 

practically  in- 

destructible, 

and  incapable 

of  losing  their 

characteris- 
tics either  of 

form  or  fabric. 

It  is  not  re- 

m  a  r  k  a  b  1  e , 

therefore,  that 

so  much  care 

and  attention 

should  have 

been  paid  to  No. 
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fictile  remains,  whether  prehistoric,  Roman,  or  medice- 
val.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  future  antiquaries  will 
need  to  pay  even  closer  and  more  minute  attention 
to  the  subject.  Every  feature  of  shape,  colour, 
ornament,  or  paste  has  its  value  in  helping  to  de- 
termine age,  provenance,  culture,  skill,  and  a  dozen 
other  points  as  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the 
people  associated  therewith,  whose  traces  are  found 

from  time  to 
time  in  difTer- 
ent  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this 
minute  and 
intimate  kind 
of  research 
that  Mr. 
May's  work 
will  prove  so 
valuable.  He 
writes  with 
m  o  d  e  r  a  t  i  on 
and  restraint. 
His  book  is 
the  result  of 
great  know- 
ledge and  ex- 
tensive  ex- 
perience. He 
brings  to  his 
task  a  fresh- 
ness of  obser- 
vation and  a 
keen  ness  of 
perce  ption 
only  rarely 
found  in  the 
e  n  t  h  u  s  i  astic 
worker. 


III. — L.\RGE    TWO-H.\NDLED     NARROW-.NECKED    OLL.\ 
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FIG.    4.         FRAGMENT     OF     OLLA  FIG.    5.         MORTARIUM 

No.    11. — RED     GLAZE     WARE     MANUFACTURED     AT     l.EZOUX 


No.     IV. LARGE     SARROW-NECKFD     OLLA 


No.    V. — I'EAR-SHAPED     OLLA 
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The   Roman    Pottery   in    )'or/c   Mnsciini" 


To  take  a  single  example.  It 
has  been  held  by  every  Roniano- 
Hritish  antiquary  for  more  than 
a  century  that  the  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  found  in  such 
remarkable  abundance  on  the 
muddy  foreshore  at  Otterhani 
Creek  and  Lower  Halstow  Creek 
mark  the  site  of  very  extensive 
Roman  pottery  works  in  East 
Kent.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his 
The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Saxon,  published  sixty  years  ago, 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  re- 
marks :  "  There  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  it  is  the  refuse 
of  very  extensive  potteries  which 
existed  probably  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Ikitain,  and  which  not  only 
supplied  the  whole  island  with  a  particular  class  of 
earthenware,  but  which  perhaps  also  furnished  an 
export  trade.  We  find,"  he  adds,  "  urns  and  other 
vessels  precisely  similar  to  the  Upchurch  ware  in 
considerable  quantity  among  the  Roman  pottery  dug 
up  in  the  neigh- 
fa  o  u  r  h  o  o  d  of 
Boulogne." 

Authority  after 
authority  has  ac- 
cepted and  en- 
dorsed the  view 
which  Wright  so 
definitely  pub- 
lished, and  al- 
though in  recent 
years  it  has  been 
felt  that  the 
absence  of  kilns 
and  the  scarcity 
of  wasters  (or 
misshapen  pots 
spoiled  in  the 
firing)  were  un- 
fortunate and 
disquieting  facts, 
it  has  remained 
for  Mr.  May  to 
face  the  prob- 
lem again.*    He 
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No.    VII. — HONEY     POT     WITH     HANDLES 
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*  Mr.  H.B.Wal- 
ters, in  the  preface 
to  his  CiUalogue  of 
Roman  Pottery  in 
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boldly  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  pottery  was  ever  made 
at  Upchurch — at  least,  whether  it 
was  ever  made  there  on  anything 
like  the  scale  indicated  by  the 
great  accumulation  of  pottery, 
both  fragmentary  and  entire, 
which  extends  for  five  or  six 
miles  along  the  foreshore. 

Mr.  May's  opinion  is  that  "the 
accumulation  is  a  gradual  de- 
posit through  Centuries  of  break- 
ages during  the  voyage,  and 
whole  vessels  dropped  overboard 
while  unloading  the  flat-bottomed 
ships  in  which  they  were  imported 
from  the  opposite  coasts — a  kind 
of  deposit  which  is  known  to  exist  near  to  Tilbury 
Fort,   higher  up  the  river  Thames." 

The  Romans  in  Britain  imported  large  quantities 
of  ])ottery  of  various  kinds  from  the  Continent.  For 
this  purpose  flat-bottomed  ships  were  employed,  and 
flat,  muddy  coasts  were  selected  as  the  places  of  land- 
ing the  cargo,  because  the  ships  could  there  lie  safely 

upon  the  mud 
without  much 
danger  of  being 
injured  by  the 
waves  or  tides. 
This  explanation 
of  the  presence 
of  whole  and 
broken  pottery 
at  Upchurch,  at 
Tilbury,  and  pos- 
sibly even  at  Pud- 
ding Pan  Rock, 
off  Whit  St  able, 
seems  sufficient 
and  satisfactory. 
The  colour  of 
"  U  pch  u  rch  " 
ware  is  another 
point  upon  which 

the  British  Museum 
(1908),  considers 
that  it  is  extremely 
unlikelylhal  pottery 
was  ever  made  on 
wh.Tt  is  ni)W  the 
Cpchurch  foreshore, 
'mt  thinks  it  may 
have  been  manufac- 
tured at  Higham. 


The   Connoisseur 


there  has  been  much  popular 
misunderstanding,  and  Mr. 
May  very  properly  draws  at- 
tention to  it.  Theanticjuaries 
who  lived  in  the  days  of 
('harles  Roach  Smith  attri- 
buted the  black,  grey,  and 
drab  colouring  to  the  pres- 
ence of  soot  and  fine  parti- 
cles of  carbon  arising  from 
the  use  of  smother-kilns  in 
the  tiring  of  the  ware.  Mr. 
May  points  out  that  this  is 
incorrect.  Soot  and  carbon 
could  not  produce  a  perma- 
nent colouring.  The  sub- 
stance actually  producing  it 
was  black  iron  o.\ide  and 
ferro-silicate,  both  of  which 
could  be  produced  naturally 
in  the  smother- kilns  men- 
tioned. 

It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  .May's  discoveries  and  theories  are  given  with 
restraint  and  modesty  not  always  found  in  the  pro- 
nouncements of  modern  archasological  authorities. 
His  book,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
Roman  pottery  preserved  in  the  museum  at  York, 
really  embraces  a  far  wider  field,  and  deals,  to  a 
large  extent,  as  the  heading  of  the  pages  indicates, 
with   Roman   pottery  found   in   Britain. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  such  modest  pre- 
tension which  contains  so  much  in  the  way  of  precise 
and  concentrated  information,  and  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  author  has  done  himself  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  an  injustice-  by  undue  compres- 
sion. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  we  have  been  permitted  to 
use  several  of  tlie  illustrations  which  adorn  Mr. 
May's  book,  and  the  following  are  a  few  notes  ui)on 
them  ; — 

No.  !. — (i)  An  oUa  of  spheroid  form  with  incised 
pattern   in    star-like   form    (Lezoux);    (2)  a   bowl    of 
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No.    VI. — PEAR-SH.\PED     OLLA 


semi-globular  form  with  in- 
cised ornament  (Lezoux); 
(3)  shallow  bowl  of  Lezoux 
fabric;  (4)  upright  vase  with 
pedestal  foot ;  (5)  fragment, 
including  base  and  one 
handle,  of  two-handled  cup  ; 
(6)  goblet,  vase  and  jug. 

The  three  vases  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  figure  show  ;  — 

(a)  A  small  bulbous  gob- 
let with  the  letters  d.\mi  in 
white  slip  ;  (b)  a  similar  ves- 
sel with  the  word  viv.\tus  ; 
(c)  a  similar  vessel  with  the 
letters  dami. 

No.  ii. — (4)  Fragment  of 
oUa ;  (s)  mortarium,  the  in- 
side studded  with  grains  of 
quartz. 

No.  iii.  —  (7)  Large  two- 
handled  olla,  ornamented 
on  the  shoulder  with  two 
frilled  cordons,  one  above  and  the  other  between  the 
handles. 

No.  iv. — (8)  another  example  without  handles  and 
ornament. 

Nos.  V.  and  vi. —  Two  olku  of  more  pear-shaped 
form  and  without  handles. 

Nos.  vii.  and  viii. — Honey  pots,  each  provided 
with  handles,  not  perhaps  for  carrying,  but  for  the 
securing  of  some  covering  over  the  mouth  intended 
for  the  security,  either  from  leakage  or  theft,  of  the 
contents. 

In  bringing  this  inadequate  notice  to  a  conclusion, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  remark  that,  whilst  the 
contents  of  the  volume  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
archMologists  and  collectors,  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
ment, an  index,  and  many  more  illustrations  are 
desirable,  so  that  everyone  interested  in  the  subject, 
whether  expert  or  elementary  students,  may  quickly 
and  easily  grasp  the  essential  facts.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  second  and  an  amiilified  and  revised  edition 
can  be  long  delayed. 
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HV    l"KAN(;'OIS    BOUCHER 
(Collection    of  Mr.  Alfred   tic    Rotlischiltl) 
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I'ES 


QUER/eS" 


[T/ie  Editor  invites  the  assistance  oj  readers 
information  required  by  Correspondents. \ 

Unidkntii-ied  Painting  (No.  52). 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  an  oil 
painting  of  which  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information.  The  date  written 
on  the  back  of  the  photo  is  on  a  piece  of  paper  on 
the  back  of  the  frame  of  the  painting.  I  may  say 
that  we  have  tried  to  establish  the  painter's  name, 
but  cannot  find  a  record  of  the  picture  anywhere,  so 
thought  The  Connoisseur  might  be  able  to  help. 

Oil  painting  6  ft.  5  in.  by  4  ft.   9  in.,  entitled  The  /ianquel 
of  I'enus. 

Written  on  paper  on  back  of  frame  the  follnwing  :  — 

Tlif   Kanquct  of  Venus 

by  Titian   V'ecellia 

149S 

in  the  manner  of  Giorgione 

—  Vitie  Lights  in  Art,   I  'eneliaii  School. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,   C.  /,.  Tavi.or. 


0/   The  Connoisseur  w/io  may  be  abie  to  imparl  the 

Van  Dvck's  "  D.^dalus  and  Icarus." 
Dear  Sir, — Where  is  Van  Dyck's  large  picture  of 
Dcedalus  and  Icarus  mentioned  in  Smith's  Catalogue 
Raisonne,  page  103  (No.  365)?  Were  there  any 
early  copies  of  this  picture  made  ?  Who  is  the  greatest 
present  English  authority  on  Van  Dyck  ? 
Thanking  you  beforehand, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

H.  (Mrs.  C.)  Wii.i.is-Flemino. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  53). 
Sir, — The  accompanying  portrait  was  acquired  in 
India.  The  late  owners  have  had  it  over  si.xty-five 
years.  It  was  left  to  them  by  an  aunt,  who  called  it 
Van  Tromp.  Neither  the  subject  nor  painter  have 
been  definitely  identified.  Some  English  authorities 
thought  it  might  be  Dutch ;  but  the  director  of  the 
Rijks  Museum  recommended  research  among  English 
naval  portraits,  as  it  might  be  an  Englishman  serving 
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The    Coinioisseiir 


(53)        UNMDENTI 

in  India  about  17 10-1730.  It  appears  to  bear  a 
powerful  resemblance  to  the  Byngs,  and  notably  to 
Admiral  John  Byng  and  Viscoimt  Torrington.  I'lirther 
researtrh  tends  to  show  that  only  the  Byngs,  Anson, 
and  Warren  wore  similarly  braided  tunics.  'I he 
National  Portrait  Ciallery  jiossesses  a  small  undated 
print  of  Anson  about  17.50  in  this  idciitical  iniijonn. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Torrington,  I  was  able 
to  see  the  Byng  portraits  at  ^'ates  Court.  The 
technique  of  the  picture  is,  however,  more  Dutch 
than  English.  I  have  it  hiire  in  London,  and  would 
show  it  to  any  readers  who  desired  to  see  it.  Any 
information  you  can  give  me  as  to  the  p.iinter  or 
subject  would  be  much  valued. 

Vours  truly, 

E.  G.  P. 

!,EKDS    MeDAI,I.ION>. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  appel- 
lation "old"  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Leeds  black 
basalt  medallions  illustrated  in  the  April  Connois- 
seur. Conclusive  evidence  has  been  kindly  sup[)lied 
by  a  correspondent,  who  knows  the  man  who  made 


FIKD     POKTRAIT 

them.  I  am  informed  that  the  maker  sold  them  as 
his  own  productions,  but  it  appears  that,  as  they 
got  on  to  the  market,  they  have  Ijeen  bought  by 
collectors  as  being  products  of  the  old  pottery,  and 
probably  dealers  have  sold  them  innocently  as  such. 
However,  this  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the 
maker  had  stamped  them  with  his  own  name  in 
addition  to  the  "  Leeds  Pottery  "  stamp. 

For  the  guidann-  of  collectors  it  might  be  as  well 
to  state  that  the  medallions  were  made  in  various 
sizes,  also  as  rectangular  plaques,  and  some  black 
basalt  figures  have  btin  made.  'I'ht-y  have  also  been 
made  in  white  or  cream  ware.  I  understand  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  black  basalt  is  now  discontinued, 
but  the  cream  ware  is  still  being  produced. 

^'ours  truly. 
The  \Vriter  ok  the  Article. 

(iRAVEs's  "History  ov   ime  Works  oe  Reynolds." 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  anxious   to   make  an   im- 
portant correction  in  my  Hisloiy  of  the  Works  of  Str 
Joshua   Rfvno'ds,  and  if  you   will   kindly  grant  me  a 
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(54)       UNIDENTIFIED     I'ORTKAIT 

little  space,  it  will  attain  greater  publicity  in  the  art 
world  than  through  any  other  medium. 

On  page  442,  under  the  portrait  of  Lady  Harriet 
Marie  Harris,  I  state  "the  picture  was  sold  by  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Charles  G.  Wertheimer  in 
1S98."  This  information  was  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wertheimer  himself;  but  I  have  since  found  that  it 
is  not  correct,  for  the  work  was  never  sold,  and  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury. I  believe  Mr.  Wertheimer  commenced  some 
negotiations  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  never  carried 
out,  and  the  picture  was  returned  to  the  late  Earl, 
who  had  decided  not  to  part  with  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Algkrnon  Graves. 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  54). 
Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  .so  kind  as  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  the  readers  of  Thk  Connoisseur  to 
identify  the  portrait  of  the  French  School  of  the 
eighteenth  century  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  photo- 
graph. The  painting  measures  38  in.  in  height 
and  31  in.  in  width.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  very  much  resembles  the  paintings  of  Hyacinthe 
Rigaud. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  E.  D. 


Painting  oi-  "The  Guardian  Angel"  (No.  55). 
Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  enclo.se  a  photograph  of  a 
picture  named  The  Guardian  Angel,  the  history  of 
which  and  the  artist's  name  I  am  anxious  to  find  out. 
■j'he  painting  is  about  33  in.  by  24  in.,  and  is  on 
canvas.     Can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  ? 

Yours  truly, 

C.  E.   Mii.i.ER. 

P.S. — It  is   believed  this  painting  is  the  work  of 
an  Old  Master. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  40). 
Sir, — In  the  July  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
one  of  your  correspondents  wishes  information  as 
regards  an  oil  [)ainting  illustrated  in  your  Magazine. 
I  send  the  enclosed  photo,  which  is  taken  from  a 
very  fine  Wedgwood  portrait  of  Charles  Fox  in  my 
possession.  I  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  likeness  to  your  illustration. 

Maurice  Jonas. 

Painting  Attributed  to  Rubens  (No.  56). 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  very  pleased  to  obtain 
any  information  regarding  an  old  oil  painting  of  which 
I  enclose  a  photograph  herewith.  It  has  been  in  my 
family  many  years,  and  we  have  always  supposed  it 
to  be  a  Rubens.  On  the  back  of  the  canvas,  which 
is  very  frail,  there  is  a  portion  of  old  printed  paper. 


(55)       UNIDENTIl-IEU    I'AINriNG.    "THE    GUARDIAN    A.NGEL" 
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(56)       UNIDENTIFIKD     I'AINTING 


AIIKII.UILU     TU     KUbENS 


Staling  that  tin-  picture  is  a  portrait  nf  Helena 
Kouniient  painted  by  her  husband,  Peter  I'aul 
Rui)ens ;  but  there  is  ni>  signature  visible  on  the 
painting.  The  figures  are  life-size.  The  negro's  head 
has  a  blister  ove-r  the  left  eye,  as  though  the  canvas 
had  been  scorched  at  sometime. 

1  am,  yiuirs  truly,   E.  Ross. 


Unmdkntififh    Portrait    (No.  37,    June 

Number). 

De.\r    Sii-!,  —  "  Unidentified    Portrait,    No.    37," 

reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  whose  full-length  portrait, 

face  in  profile,  leaning  against  a  tree,  is  by  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds. 

Trulv  vouis,    E.  Tkevki.v.an. 
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WILLIAM    MOSSOP 


HORN     I/JI,    DIED    l8o; 


Under  thu  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Technical 
Instruction,  a  series  of  five  pubhc  lectures  with  lime- 

lif;ht  illustrations  has  recently  been 
Two  Recently  -^.^^^    .^^    ,)^(^jj_^    ^     distinguished 

Discovered  "        •'    .  ,         ° 

Portraits  specialists,  dealing  with  the   more 

important  exhibits  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Ireland.  Apart  from  their  educative  value 
and  the  gratefulness  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, these  lectures  have  resulted  in  two  impf>rtant 
finds.  While  preparing  his  paper  on  the  two 
Mossops — father  and  son — the  noted  Irish  medallists 
of  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
Mr.  Archibald  McGoogan,  thi-  well-known  landscape 
painter  and  antiquary,  was  lucky  enough  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  a  grand-daughter  of  the  younger 
Mossop,  a  lady  who  was  obliging  enough  to  place  at 
his  disjiosal  two  unpublished  portraits  of  the  noted 


medallists.  One  is  a  miniature  of  William  Mossop 
the  elder,  and  the  other  an  oil  painting  of  William 
Stephen  Mossop.  ]?y  whom  these  were  executed 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  as  the  younger 
Mossop  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  it  is  conjectured  that  his  portrait  was  the 
work  of  Rothwell.  It  is  now  the  gotjd  fortune  of 
The  Connoi.sseur  to  give  to  the  world,  for  the  first 
time,  reproductions  of  these  two  valuable  portraits. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  Mr.  McCjoogan's  lecture  proved  highly  successful. 


WILLIAM    STEPHEN    MOSSOP 


BORN    I7S8,    DIED      1S27 
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KEYSTONES    FROM    NO.  4,    TENTERDEN    STREET,    HANOVER    SQUARE 


Keystones  from 

No.  4, 

Tenterden  St  , 
Hanover  Square 

The  kuystones 
illustralL-d  bear 
the  crest  of  the 
Hales  family, 
of  Hales  Place, 
Tenterden, 
Kent.  The  key- 
stones came  from 
No.  4, Tenterden 
Street,  Hanover 
Square.  The 
house  was  evidently  built  quite  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  by  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
who  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  under  James  II., 
and  accompanied  him  into  exile,  and  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Tenterden  by  James  II.  Or  it  may 
have  been  built  by  his  son.  Sir  John  Hales,  who 
owned  the  prcjperty  (on  which  Tenter- 
den Street  was  built)  in  1720.  The 
h(juse  and  property  afterwards  was 
ijought  by  Lord  Carnarvon  about  1760, 
who  made  No.  4,  Te-nterden  Street,  his 
town  house.  The  old  deeds,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  solicitors, 
deal  more  with  the  land  than  the  actual 
houses,  and  we  cannot  find  from  them 
or  the  old  rate  books  whether  the 
house  was  ever  actually  occupied  by 
the  Hales  family.  If  descendants  of 
the  Hales  family  exist,  they  should  be 
interested  in  the  keystones,  and  also 
might  give  us  souie  interesting  history 
of  the  house. 

Tamworth   Castle    Millenary 
Celebrations 

On  July  9th,  at  Tamworth,  Karl 
Ferrers,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
;un(l  distinguished  company,  including 


eleven  mayors  of 
Midland  towns 
and  two  mem- 
bers of  Parlia- 
ment, unveiled 
a  memorial  to 
-■L  t  h  e  1  f  1  e  d  a 
("The  Lady  of 
the  Marches  "), 
daughter  of  Al- 
fred the  tSreat. 
The  memorial 
stands  at  the 
base  of  the 
mound  upon  the 
crest  of  which  Tamworth  Castle  was  built.  This 
mound  was  raised  in  the  year  .\.d.  913  (exactly  one 
thousand  years  ago),  by  order  of  .T'.thelfleda,  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the   Danes. 

The  base  of  the  memorial  is  of  silver-grey  Cornish 
granite.  The  pedestal  and  capital  are  executed  in 
HoUington  stone.  The  shaft  is  barrel- 
shaped  and  fluted,  and  the  capital  is 
carved  with  interlaced  ornament,  the 
idea  being  to  make  it  suggestive  of  the 
work  of  the  Saxon  period. 

The  group — .Tlthelfleda  and  Athel- 
stane — are  represented  as  guarding  the 
fortress  on  the  top  of  the  mound.  The 
inscription  on  the  memorial  is: — 

A.        To  conimemorale  the  building       D. 

913.  of  the  Castle  Mound  by  ig'j- 

.luhclHedri,  Lady  of  the 

Mercians. 

The  designer  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Mitchell, 
of  Tamworth,  and  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Ed 
ward  George  Bramwell,  K.B.S.,  model- 
ling master  at  the  Westminster  School 
of  An.  The  height  of  the  memorial 
is  about  nineteen  feet  from  the  base. 

\Nnlcs   on    Our   Plates    appear   on 
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The  sales  of  prints  during  June,  though  not  productive 
of  many  sensational  items,  included  a  large  proportion  ot 

important  lots,  and  prices  generally  were 
Engravings       well  maintained.     At  the  two  days'  sale 

of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Horace  Stone 
Wilcox,  of  Plymouth,  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  on  June  5th 
and  6ih,  304  lots  realised  ^962,  towards  which  /126 
was  contributed  by  two  pen-and-ink  studies  by  Cesare 
da  Sesto,  the  other  principal  items  being  two  open 
letter  proofs  by  \V.  Whiston  Barney,  after  K.  Cosway, 
nameh-.  Lords  George  and  Charles  Spencer,  i^\^,  and 
Lady  Caroline  Spencer,  /19.  Richer  fare  was  provided 
at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June  9th,  when  the  Early  Eng- 
lish School  was  well  represented.  The  lots  belonging 
to  the  late  Walter  Behrens,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  in- 
cluded first  state  proofs  of  Miss  Sarah  Campbell,  b\- 
V.  Green,  ;£i68;  The  Marlborough  Family,  large  plate, 
by  C.  Turner,  ^^68  ss. ;  and  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
and  Daughter,  by  J.  Watson,  ^^35  4s. ;  and  Mrs.  Pel- 
ham  Feeding  Chickens,  by  W.  Dickinson,  only  state, 
^367  IDS.,  all  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Amongst  the 
anonymous  properties  a  set  of  the  thirteen  Cries  oj 
London,  after  F.  Wheatley,  R.A.,  printed  in  colour,  and 
with  broad  margins,  realised  £c)C)7  los.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  June  23rd — 
also  at  Messrs.  Christie's — 10  of  the  ordinary  impressions, 
in  bistre — Knives  and  Scissors,  Old  Chairs  to  Mend,  and 
//ot  Spiced  Gingerbread  being  missing — brought  jCy^  12s. 
After  Morland  there  were  a  number  of  impressions 
printed  in  colours,  of  which  the  following  may  be  singled 
out  :— By  W.  Ward,  Blind  Man's  Buff,  /136  los. ; 
Juvenile  Navigators,  £75  los.  ;  The  Last  Litter  and  The 
//ard  Bargain,  .^168  the  pair  ;  The  Turnpike  Gate,  £i2(>; 
The  IVarrener,  £<)()  15s.;  and  The  Shepherds,  £g<)  15s. 
By  P.  Dawe,  Children  Fishing  and  Children  Gathering 
Blackberries,  £2T^  the  pair.  By  J.  R.  Smith,  The  Story 
of  Letitia,  set  of  six,  Z'262  los.,  and  Christmas  Gambols, 
together  with  the  companion  plate  Christmas  f/olidays, 
after  J.  R.  Smith,  both  engraved  by  the  last-named, 
£346  los.  Other  proofs  in  colour  included  Miss  Farrcn, 
after  Lawrence,  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  ;^388  los.— an  impres- 
sion in  bistre  brought  £10  93. ;  /Hosier  Lambton,  after 
the  same,  by  S.  Cousins,  .^168— a  proof  before  the  title 
in  black  brought  .^105  ;  Miss  Farren,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by  Bartolozzi  and  Tomkins, 


after  Downman,  ^^189;  Maternal  Love  (Mrs.  Morgan 
and  child),  after  Russell,  by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  £c)b  12s.; 
.'i/orning  and  Livening,  after  W.  Hamilton,  by  Barto- 
lozzi, ^^157  lOi.  ;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after  Cosway,  by  J. 
Conde,  ^89  5s. ;  Louisa,  by  and  after  W.  Ward,  £71  los. ; 
The  French  and  English  Firesides,  a  pair  after  .■Xnsell, 
by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  £\i-,  los. ;  The  School  Door  and 
The  Cottage  Door,  after  Wheatley,  by  G.  Keating, 
/141  15s.;  T/te  Sailor's  Orphans,  after  Bigg,  by  W. 
Ward,  /71  8s.;  Mrs.  Duff,  after  Cosway,  by  J.  Agar, 
£•,2  los.  ;  and  The  .\f ilk- Woman  and  Woman  taking 
Coffee,  by  L.   Marin,  ^^157   los. 

.\mong  the  impressions  in  monochrome,  not  already 
recorded,  the  highest  price  was  obtained  for  a  proof 
before  any  inscription  of  W.  Ward's  plate  of  The  Frank- 
land  Sisters,  after  Hoppner,  which  realised  ^^997  los.,  a 
good  price,  but  only  two-thirds  of  the  record.  Other  lots 
that  should  be  mentioned  included  Lady  .Mildmay,  after 
Hoppner,  by  W.  Say,  open  letter  proof,  ^273  ;  /idmund 
Burke,  after  Romney,  b\-  J.  Jones,  £<)i,  los.  ;  Colonel 
St.  Leger,  after  Hoppner,  by  G.  Dupont,  ^94  10s. ;  'The 
Promenade  at  Carlisle  //ouse,  after  and  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
^105  ;  William  Pitt,  after  Lawrence,  by  C.  Turner,  proof 
before  letters,  .^"50  8s.  ;  and  Lady  Taylor,  after  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  by  W.  Dickinson,  impression  with  uncut 
margin,  ^57   15s. 

Messrs.  Puttick's  sale  on  June  13th  was  wholl\-  of 
modern  engravings,  and  on  the  whole  the  prices  were 
moderate.  The  following  were  among  the  original 
etchings  sold,  all  being  signed  proofs.  Andrew  F. 
Affleck,  Monastery  of  St.  Jerome,  Bellem,  £s,  5s.  ;  and 
Toledo,  £1  I05. ;  Frank  Brangwyn,  Breaking  up  of  the 
^'■Duncan"  £\l  2S.  6d.  ;  and  Cannon  Street,  £\2  is.  6d.  ; 
Hedley  Fitton,  Via  del  Girolam,  £\\  us.  ;  Aisles  of 
Chartres,  £\7  17s.;  John  Kjw.v's  //ouse,  Edinburgh, 
£\2,  13s.  ;  and  St.  Andrew's  Castle,  £\o  los. ;  Alex.  H. 
Haig,  The  Cathedral  of  Cefalu,  £10  los.  ;  The  Church 
of  San  Francesco  at  .4ssisi,  £is  ijs.  ;  and  Burgos  :  The 
South  Aisle,  £8  8s.  ;  and  Ernest  S.  Lumsden,  .Menzics 
and  Co.,  £.\  5s. 

At  the  sale  held  by  .Messrs.  Sotheby  on  June  2oih— 
the  pictures  in  which  have  already  been  mentioned— there 
were  some  noteworthy  items  which  realised  good  prices. 
.\  feature  of  the  modern  taste  for  old  mezzotints  is  that 
male  portraits,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
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passed  by  by  the  ordinary  collector,  are  now  bringing 
prices  consistent  with  those  attained  for  Hkenesses  of 
members  of  tlie  fairer  sex.  Tims  on  the  present  occasion 
an  early  impression  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  by  J.  Walker, 
after  G.  Romney,  realised  ^^225,  whilst  at  the  same 
sale-rooms  on  June  iSth  a  proof  before  letters  of  Lord 
Newton,  by  C.  Turner,  after  Sir  Henr\'  Racburn,  brouijht 
/J450.  Other  high  prices  were  attained  by  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, by  J.  Jones,  afier  G.  Romney,  early  impression  of 
the  only  state,  ^^225  ;  Le  Concert,  by  A.  J.  Duclos,  after 
A.  de  St.  Aubin,  finished  proof  before  letters  and  before 
coat  of  arms,  supposed  to  be  a  unique  impression,  ;i{^3oo  ; 
Saturday  Mornhif;,  b\-  T.  Burke,  and  Sunday  Morning, 
b\-  VV.  Nutter,  both  after  W.  R.  Bigg,  the  pair,  printed 
in  colours,  i^200  ;  Blmk-eyed  Susan,  after  H.  Bunbury, 
by  W.  Dickinson,  in  colours,  ^^"98  ;  I'lie  Horse  Feeder, 
after  (j.  Morland,  b\-  J.  R.  Smith,  in  colours,  ^74  ;  /'//<• 
New  London  Royal  Mail  ( Liverpool  and  London),  b\- 
C.  Hunt,  aquatint  printed  in  colours,  £zi ;  and  Mrs. 
Fitzherhert,  after  R.  Cosway,  by  I.  Conde,  printed  in 
colours,  ^160.  A  complete  set  of  the  22  plates  of  Con- 
stable's English  I,andscape,  by  David  Lucas,  with  an 
additional  plate  o{  Salisbury  Cathedral,  small,  all  proofs 
before  letters,  and  in  the  original  wrappers,  brought  C^^o; 
and  a  proof  of  The  A'ainlow,  .Salishury  Cathedral,  b)-  and 
after  the  same,  with  title  in  etched  letters,  £\\.  At  the 
same  sale  a  collection  of  proofs  of  some  of  the  principal 
plates  by  S.  Cousins,  belonging  to  the  late  Francis 
Hepworth,  Esq.,  were  disposed  of.  They  included  the 
following  proofs: — ."^fter  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Miss 
.Crokcr,  before  the  title,  £i>o;  Lady  Dover  and  Child, 
before  title  and  publication  line,  ^42  ;  Louisa  Countess 
of  Durham,  before  all  letters,  C\A^\  Coutitess  Gower 
and  Daughter,  with  first  publication  line  and  before 
title,  /80  ;  Countess  Grey  and  Children,  before  title  and 
publication  line,  L'&o;  Elizabeth,  Countess  Gros'c'enor, 
the  uncut  plate  before  title,  £-,2  ;  Master  Lambton, 
before  the  title,  ^63  ;  Miss  Julia  .Maedonald,  with  first 
publication  and  before  title,  £z(i  ;  Lady  Peel,  before 
title,  signed,  £•,'&  ;  and  Miss  Julia  Peel,  before  title,  £bi  ; 
after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Georgiana,  Duehess  of  Devonshire, 
artist's  proof,  £1?,,  and  Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, artists  proof,  /16;  and  after  C.  M.  Dubufe,  /.,/ 
.Surprise,  proof  before  all  letters,  £2-^.  All  the  fore- 
going were  signed  by  the  engraver. 

The  rage  for  colour-prints  shows  every  sign  of  con- 
tinuing. .At  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June  23rd  a  number 
of  examples  after  Morland,  Ward,  and  other  painters 
realised  prices  which  even  a  year  or  two  back  would 
have  been  recei%ed  with  incredulity.  .Some  of  the  princi- 
pal items  included: — After  George  Morland,  Cottagers 
and  Travellers,  Z^jSS  ;  Childre?t  Bird-Nesting,  £2\o;  The 
Storm  and  I'he  Dram,  ^^126;  A  Visit  to  the  Boarding 
School  and  A  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse,  ^273  ;  and 
The  Farmers  Stable,  £^&^,  2s.,  all  b\-  W.  Ward  ;  Children 
Playing  at  Soldiers,  by  (i.  Keating,  ^^231  ;  Aforning,  or 
The  Benevolent  Sportsman,  and  Evening,  or  The  Sports- 
man's Return,  by  J.  Grozer,  £^~Z ;  and  A  Parly 
Angling,  by  Keating,  and  The  Anglc>\'s  Repast,  b\- 
W.  Ward,  .^^378.    After  James  Ward,  The  Rocking- Horse, 


by  himself,  ;^I78  10s.;  Compassionate  Children,  by  W. 
Ward,  ^157  los.  ;  Haymakers,  by  W.  Ward,  ;^I52  los.  ; 
and  Disobedience  in  Danger  and  Disobedience  Detected, 
by  W.  Barnard,  jf  147.  After  Reynolds,  The  Affectionate 
Brothers,  by  Bartolozzi,  / 1 47.  After  W.  Ward,  Mornitig, 
or  the  Reflexion,  by  J.  Grozer,  ^96  12s.  After  the  Rev. 
M.  W.  Peters,  .V();5/«'«,  by  James  Hogg,  ^^183  15s.  .After 
H.  Thomson,  Crossi7ig the  Brook  (Lady  Leicester),  ;if252. 
.After  W.  Owen,  The  Cottage  Door,  by  H.  Meyer,  ^89  5s.  ; 
and  The  Road  Side,  by  W.  Say,  £115  los.  ;  and  after 
Bigg,  by  W.  Ward,  The  Romps  and  The  Truants,  ;^2io. 
.-\  number  of  sporting  prints  which  were  included  in  the 
sale  also  realised  good  prices.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  set  of  eight  aquatints  of  Fox  Hunting, 
engraved  by  H.  Aiken,  after  W.  P.  Hodges,  with  the 
rare  supplementary  plate,  and  the  lithographic  title-page 
of  The  Sportsman's  Arms,  in  the  original  paper  covers, 
/315;  A  Sporting  Tandem  and  Something  Slap,  by 
Hunt  and  Reeve,  after  H.  A.icen,  in  colours,  /40  19s.  ; 
Mail,  Stage,  and  Tandem,  a  set  of  three  in  colours, 
^100  i6s.  ;  Going  Out,  Finding,  Coursing,  and  The 
/>eath,  after  R.  Jones,  a  set  of  four  printed  in  colours, 
/■'3'  55-;  (J't'i^ksilver  Royal  Mail,  after  Pollard,  by  C. 
Hunt,  in  colours,/37  l6s. ;  'The  Procession^''  ad  Montem,'' 
by  and  after  J.  Pollard,  in  colours,  ^,'36  i  5s.  ;  Tlie  Tagloni 
Windsor  Coach,  after  J.  Pollard,  by  R.  G.  Reeve,  in 
colours,  ;,f  29  8s.;  '/iiw^^w,  after  Pollard,  by  J.  Gleadah, 
in  colours,  ^■25  4s.  ;  Easter  Monday,  Epping  Forest,  by 
and  after  J.  Pollard,  a  pair  in  colours,  £i\  12s.;  and 
King  George  IV.  leaving  Carlton  Palace  for  Windsor, 
by  T.  Sutherland,  in  colours,  .^30  9s. 

At  Messrs.  Puttick's  on  June  30th  Z(?j//rfr«r(/j'  Heureux 
de  T Escarpolctte,  by  N.  de  Launay,  after  J.  H.  Fragonard, 
1st  state  before  title  and  arms,  brought  £\ol  ;  Pomona 
:ind  Ceres,  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Cipriani,  the  pair  in 
colours,  ^^78  15s.;  Princess  Frederique  Louisa  Wil- 
helmina,  by  1'.  Descourtis,  after  Hentzl,  and  Toselli, 
proof  before  letters,  with  uncut  margins,  printed  in 
colours,  £\i,\  15s.;  .Mrs.  Bradyll,  by  Samuel  Cousins, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  proof  before  the  Association's 
stamp  and  inscribed  private  plate,  .^43  is.;  and  an 
artist's  proof  of  Mrs.  Home  Drummond,  by  H.  Scott 
Bridgwater,  after  Raeburn,  £\o   los. 

It  was  through  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Way  and  his  father 
that  Whistler  commenced  to  practise  in  lithography.  It 
was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Way,  junior,  which  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on 
July  1st,  should  contain  a  large  number  of  lithographs 
by  the  Anglo-.Anierican  artist.  Some  of  these  realised 
high  prices,  among  the  more  noteworthy  being  : — Lime- 
house  (Xo.  4  in  Mr.  T.  R.  Way's  catalogue),  2nd  state, 
^15  15s.;  Nocturne  (5),  £2.\;  The  Thames  (\2s),  £7^; 
I'ortrait  of  Walter  Sickert  {79),  I  st  state,  £  1 7,  the  same 
in  later  state,  /'14  ;  Im  Robe  rouge  (68),  ;^i4  15s. ;  Lady 
Haden  (143),  £2,1  ;  Little  Dorothy  (115),  ;{^I7  ;  Portrait 
01'  Mi.^s  Howells  (75),  ;f  16  ;  The  Broad  Bridge  (8),  £2g  ; 
and  The  Tall  Bridge  (9),  ^15. 

A  little  while  before  THE  CONNOISSKIR  extra  num- 
ber of  the  "Life  of  James  Ward"  was  published,  a 
connoisseur,  who  had  accumulated  what  was   probably 
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the  finest  series  of  engravings  after  this  artist  in  exist- 
ence, explained  that  he  collected  "Wards"  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  care  to  give  the  high  prices  demanded 
for  engravings  after  Morland.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  sums  realised  for 
fine  plates  after  either  artist.  At  the  sale  of  engravings 
the  property  of  Edward  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Croft  House, 
Croft,  Leicester,  which  took  place  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
on  July  Sth,  when  a  number  of  choice  impressions  after 
the  works  of  the  two  brothers-in-law  were  dispersed, 
the  highest  prices  for  individual  works  were  attained  by 
two  plates,  A  Vegetable  Market  and  Outsiite  a  Country 
Alehouse,  both  by  W.  Ward,  after  James  Ward.  Each 
of  these  impressions,  printed  in  colours,  brought  .^210. 
t)ther  plates  in  colours,  after  the  same  artist,  included 
Selli/it:  RaMiits  and  T/te  Citizen's  Retreat,  both  by  W. 
Ward,  /;2io  the  pair,  £i'&  being  obtained  for  the  same 
pair  in  monochrome,  and  A  Cottager  Going  to  Market 
and  A  Cottager  Returning  from  Market,  both  b\-  James 
W.ird,  /210;  whilst  for  an  etched  letter  proof  in 
monochrom-^  of  The  Rocking  Horse,  also  by  and  after 
James  Ward,  ^60  i8s.  was  realised.  .Among  the  higher 
priced  engravings  after  Morland  were  the  following: — 
The  Labourer's  Luncheon  and  Tlie  Peasant's  Repast, 
by  C.  Josi,  /115  lOi.  ;  Gathering  Fruit  and  Gathering 
il'ooii,  by  R.  Meadows,  .^178  los. ;  The  Dram,  by  W. 
Ward,  £7S  1  5s.  ;  The  IVoodcuttcr,  by  W.  Ward,  £6&  5s. ; 
The  Farmei^s  Stable,  by  \V.  Ward,  i;  147  ;  The  Shepherds, 
by  W.  Ward,  £()()  15s.;  Breaking  the  Ice,  by  J.  K. 
Smith,  jC73  ios.  ;  The  Contented  Waterman  and  Jack  in 
Bilboes,  by  W.  Ward,  ;fl20  15s.;  The  Happy  Cottagers 
and  The  Gipsies'  Tent,  by  J.  Grozcr,  ;^3i5  ;  Gipsies,  by 
W.  Ward,  £<)^;  The  Hani  Bargain  and  The  Last  Litter, 
by  W.  Ward,  ^136;  Childish  Amusement  and  Youth 
Diverting  Age,  by  Dickinson  and  Grozer,  £1^'^  5s.; 
Children  Fishing  and  Children  Gathering  Blackberries, 
by  P.  Dawe,  .^199  los. ;  Children  Playing  at  Soldiers, 
by  G.  Keating,  £\l-,  los.  ;  Blind  Man's  Buff,  by 
W.  Ward,  ^141  15s.  ;  Travellers  and  Cottagers,  by 
W.  Ward,  .^315;  The  First  of  September :  Morning  and 
Evening,  a  pair,  by  W.  Ward,  ;^220 ;  Dancing  Dogs  and 
Guinea  Pigs,  by  T.  Gaugain,  ;£'i89;  St.  James'  Park 
and  A  Tea  Garden,  by  F.  D.  Soiron,  ^^183  15s.;  A  Visit 
to  the  Boarding  School  and  A  Visit  to  the  Child  at 
Nurse,  by  W.  Ward,  /I315;  and  A  Party  Angling 
and  The  Anglers'  Repast,  by  W.  Ward  and  Keating, 
/38S  IOS.  After  Wheatley,  Rustic  Sympathy  and  Rural 
Benez'olence,  by  G.  Keating./'igg  lo;. ;  and  Rustic  Hours  : 
Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Xight,  by  H.  Gillbank, 
^210  the  set  of  four. 

Among  engravings  in  monochrome  after  Morland 
were  the  following : — By  W.  Ward,  Blind  Man's  Buff, 
^44  2s. ;  Cottagers  and  Travellers,  ^71  8s.;  The 
Farmers  Stable,  proof  before  letters,  ^75  12s.  ;  The 
Sportsman's  Return,  ^44  2s. ;  The  Thatcher,  £48  6s. ; 
and  The  Shepherds,  £^i\  by  James  Ward,  Sunset: 
A  View  in  Leicestershire,  .^58  16s. ;  and  by  J.  Grozer, 
Morning,  or  the  Benevolent  Sportsman,  and  Evening, 
or  the  Sportsman's  Return,  £6()  6s. 

Included   in   other   properties  were   the  following: — 


Printed  in  colours,  Susan's  Farewell,  after  Morland,  by 
C.  Knight,  ^60  18s. ;  Firmer's  Door  and  Squire's  Door, 
after  the  same,  by  15.  Duterrau,  £^04  los.  ;  Lady  St. 
John,  after  Hoppner,  by  W.  W.  Barney,  ^84  ;  The 
Pleasures  of  Education  and  IVoman  -.^'ith  Spaniel,  by 
L.  Marin,  ^189;  Tlie  Soldier's  1 1 'iilow  and  The  Sailors 
Orphans,  after  Bigg,  by  W.  Ward,  ;^I4I  5s.  :  Dulce 
Doniinn  and  Black  Monday,  after  the  same,  by  J.  Jones, 
/168;  Crossing  the  Brook,  after  H.  Thomson,  by  W. 
Say,  ;^  I  52  5s.;  The  Encampment  at  Brighton  ?LX\d  The 
Departure  from  Brighton,  after  Wheatley,  by  J.  Murphy, 
^99 ;  Ha-ti.'king,  after  J.  Howe,  by  C.  Turner,  .£199  los. ; 
and  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  after  Garrard,  by  W. 
Ward,  £ii,. 

The  disposal  of  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
Brighton,  occupied  Messrs.  Sotheby  the  three  days 
July  2nd  to  4th,  during  which  604  lots  realised  an 
aggregate  of  .£5,690  14s.  These  included  the  following: — 
By  F.  Bartolozzi,  The  Aerial  Travellers  {V.  Lunardi, 
Mrs.  Sage  and  G.  Biggen),  after  Rigaud,  in  colours, 
£^c)  ;  by  P.  Roberts  and  J.  C.  Stadler,  /  w///  ha-ie  a  Kiss, 
after  .Xdam  Buck,  in  colours,  with  full  margin,  ^34;  by 
r.  Burke,  Lady  Rushout  and  Daughter,  after  A.  Kauff- 
man,  oval,  in  brown,  ^42  ;  by  J.  Agar,  Mrs.  Duff,  after 
Cosway,  in  colours,  ^53  ;  by  J.  -M.  Uelattre,  Stern  and 
the  Grisette&nd  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a.h^r\\'\\e2Li\ty, 
proofs  before  letters,  printed  in  colours,  £~ii  ;  by  J. 
Heath,  Afrs.  Siddons,  after  Lawrence,  printed  in  colours, 
^23  ;  by  C.  Knight,  British  Plenty  and  Scarcity  in 
India,  after  H.  Singleton,  printed  in  colours,  ^70.  .After 
George  Morland,  Childish  Amusement,  by  W.  Dickin- 
son, printed  in  colours,  ^46 ;  The  Squire's  Door,  by  B. 
Duterrau,  printed  in  colours,  ^97  ;  Delia  in  the  Country, 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  printed  in  colours,  ^82  ;  the  same, 
etched  letter  proof,  in  brown,  £'^-,  ;  and  Constancy  and 
Variety,  by  W.  Ward,  printed  in  colours,  ^93.  After 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Jane  Countess  of  Harrington  and 
Children,  £')\  ;  Lady  Smyth  and  Children,  £yi\  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster,  /160;  Master  Philip  Vorke,  £<)0  ;  and 
A/aster  Leicester  .Stanhope,  £j6,  all  by  F.  Bartolozzi, 
and  all  printed  in  colours;  and  A  Snake  in  the  Grass, 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  printed  in  colours,  ^^76.  After  and  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  Narcissa  and  Flirtilla,  printed  in  colours, 
.£150,  and  a  similar  pair  in  black,  £1%.  After  Huet 
X'illiers,  Mrs.  0-,  by  W.  Blake,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
by  G.  Maile,  after  J.  B.,  a  pair,  printed  in  colours,  £~(>. 
After  J.  Northcote,  The  Alpine  Traveller,  by  J.  Ward, 
printed  in  colours,  ;£i52;  and  by  W.  Ward,  Louisa 
Mildmay,  after  himself,  etched  letter  proof  in  colours, 
^40;  Thoughts  on  Matrimony,  after  J.  R.  Smith,  and 
Louisa,  after  W.  Ward,  the  pair  printed  in  colours,  ;£76 ; 
and  Outside  a  FarrtL/s  Shop,  after  Garrard,  ^^123. 

A  number  of  modern  etchings  and  engravings  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  on  July  7th  generally  realised  moderate 
prices.  They  included  the  Approach  to  Venice,  by  R. 
Wallis,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  proof  before  letters, 
£4  4s.  ;  Windmill  Hill,  by  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden, 
£7  15s.  ;  Peauints  going  to  Work,  by  J.  F.  Millet, 
£7  I03. ;  Portrait  of  'Thomas  Carlyle,  by  R.  Josey,  after 
Whistler,  artist's   proof,  ;^io;   and  an  artist's  proof  of 
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Wliistler  s  Mother,  by  and  after  the  same,  ^12.  The 
sale  held  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  July  23rd  also  included 
a  number  of  modern  works,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  all  of  them  being  artists'  proofs,  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — Lady  Churhtte  Dii/hOiiih;  by  Scott 
Bridgwater,  after  Hoppner,  £b  in.  ;  La</y  Carniiikae/, 
by  the  same,  after  Raeburn,  £3  i8s.  6d.  ;  I.aih  Casth'- 
reagh,  by  H.  T.  Greenhead,  after  Lawrence,  £\<)  19s.  ; 
T/ie  StitJJorii  C/iih/icn,  by  T.  G.  Appleton,  after  Romney, 
X14  14s.:  At  K'l'eni/iii  Time  and  Partint;  Day,  by  B. 
Debaines,  after  Leader,  Z'15  15s.;  Hon.  .Miss  Bin i^hatii, 
by  -S.  Cousins,  after  Reynolds,  /14  14s.  ;  Miss  Linley 
<inU  lier  Brother,  by  N.  Hirst,  after  Gainsborough, 
^13  13-.;  /'//'•  Last  Fiirroii',  original  etching  by  H. 
Dicksee,  /J3  13s.  ;  and  Huntiis  nt  (,'rass,  by  C.  G. 
Lewis,  after  Landseer,  Z5   55. 

At  Messrs.  I'uttick  and  Simpson's  an  important  col- 
lection of  Baxter  colour-prints,  the  owner  of  which  was 
not  stated,  was  dispersed  on  July  4th.  .Vniong  the  high- 
est priced  items  were  the  following  : — Departure  of  the 
"  Ca>npi/en'  (No.  80  in  Lewis's  I'icturc  Printer),  on 
original  mount,  /'6  los.  ;  Re~i.  J.  Williams  at  Tanna 
(82A),  orig.  mount,  £l  15s.  ;  Coronation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria (129)  and  (2iieen  Victoria  opening  /'arliament,  a 
pair,  in  original  frames,  Z30;  J.uitmh  of  the  ^'Trafalgar" 
(132),  with  uncut  margin,  Z'46 ;  ditto,  tint  print,  ^,'4  5s.  ; 
The  I'omfieian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace  {ig2),  or\g. 
mount,  /,'4  ;  Lahe  Luiernc  (334),  orig.  mount,  ^3  los.  : 
Dogs  of  St.  Bernanl  {^^^),ong.  mount,  £i  ;  Flora  (354). 
orig.  mount,  ^,'4  5s.  ;  Parting  Look  (362),  orig.  mount, 
£,"]  ;  and  Day  before  .Marriage  (353),  orig.  mount,  /,'4. 
The  same  firm  sold  a  number  of  engravings,  largely 
modern,  on  July  25th,  which  included  the  following: — The 
Milt  at  Di.xniunden,  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  /fi4  3s.  6d.  ; 
Black  .Mill,  Z'8  8s.,  and  San  Maria  from  the  Stieet, 
£7  17s.  6d.,  both  by  the  same:  The  Duchess  ol'  Devon- 
shire, by  S.  E.  Wilson,  after  Clainsborough,  signed  proof, 
in  colours,  £\z  12s.:  and  Lord  Newton,  by  C.  Turner, 
after  Raeburn,  proof  with  large  margins,  /,86  2s. 

Till',  month  of  July  is  generally  devoted  to  the  dis- 
persal of  collections  of  very  minor  importance,  but  this 

year  the  interest  of  the 
sale  season  has  been 
well  maintained  to  the 
end.  On  the  4th  of 
the  month  Messrs. 
Christie  dispersed 
an  accumulation  of 
pictures  and  drawings 
— chiefly  English — 
derived  from  various 
sources.  The  largest 
ccmtributor  was  Lord  Joiccy,  who,  having  disposed  of  his 
residence,  Greg-y-nog,  Montgomeryshire,  had  to  deplete 
his  collection  by  65  items.  A  few  of  these  were  foreign, 
but  they  generally  realised  insignificant  prices.  Among 
the  chief  English  drawings  were  the  following  : — G.  Barret, 
Afternoon,  25J  in.  by  32i  in.,  Lz-^  'os. ;  R.  P.  Bonington, 
li-.'ening :  Coast  of  Normandy,   12  in.   by  17  in.,  ;i^84  ; 


and  David  Cox,  Mischief,  a  boy  chasing  geese,  painted 
1852,  i6i  in.  by  23  in.,  ..i'210;  and  Bolsover  Castle, 
22i  in.  by  36^  in.,  /^262  los.  The  last  two  showed  a 
considerable  decline  in  value  since  they  last  appeared  in 
the  auction-room,  the  first-named  bringing  .1^535  10s.  at 
the  Stone-Ellis  sale  in  1877,  and  the  latter  Z493  at  the 
Craven  sale  in  1895.  Co.xes,  however,  have  now  found 
their  level,  and  though  the  exalted  valuations  of  them 
which  prevailed  during  the  "seventies"  and  "eighties" 
are  not  likely  to  be  endorsed  by  modern  buyers,  one  may 
expect  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  rather  appreciate 
in  price  than  show  a  further  decline.  Other  water- 
colours  included : — C.  Fielding,  On  the  South  Coast,  1845, 
1  2  in.  by  174-  in.,  £\i-)  lOs.  ;  and  Evening :  a  Landscape 
with  a  Tower  and  Castle.  1846,  9*  in.  by  13I-  in., 
.£110  3s.;  Birket  Foster,  'The  Tyne  i'alley  from  Gates- 
head: .s'un.set,  163  in.  by  26  in.,  £1^9  los. ;  and  Whitley 
Rocks,  73  in.  by  loj  in.,  .^162  15s.  ;  G.  .A.  Fripp,  1843, 
Durham  from  the  North,  21  in.  by  35  in.,  £t>i  105.  ;  \V. 
Hunt,  ./  .Melon,  Peach  and  Grapes,  7J  in.  by  loi  in., 
^68  5s.  ;  the  companion  drawing,  A  Pineapple  and 
Grapes,  the  same  price;  and  An  Arduous  Task,  oval, 
9l  in.  by  7  in.,  ;^78  5s.  ;  J.  Linnell,  senr.,  1883,  The 
Return  of  the  Flock,  10  in.  by  144-  in.,  £()()  15s.  ;  T.  M. 
Richardson,  The  Side,  Newcastle,  134  in.  by  11  in., 
^65  2s.  ;  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  K.A.,  Stoneyhurst  College, 
I^ancashire,  \\\  in.  by  16^  in.,  engraved  by  J.  B.  Allen 
in  1830,  ^787  los.,  against  ;£'472  at  the  Broderip  sale  in 
1872;  E.  M.  Wimperis,  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor,  1894, 
I4i  in.  by  24!  in.,  ./f  136  los.  ;  and  Driving  Sheep,  1897, 
^126:  and  P.  de  Wint,  Fording  the  Brook,  18  in.  by 
28J  in.,  .^iio  5s.  The  pictures  included; — Vicat  Cole, 
K..\.,  1883,  The  Cornfield,  15J  in.  by  24^  in.,;f204  15s.  ; 
J.  Farquharson,  A.R.A.,  1899,  The  Yellow  Sun  Declines, 
47  in.  by  71}  in.,  ^420;  Peter  Graham,  R.A.,  A  Sea- 
girt Crag,  23  in.  by  36  in.,  ^^441,  against  f.ibi  in  1902  ; 
B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.,  igo2.  An  Old  Cottage,  Whittington, 
Worcester,  35A  in.  by  29.J  in.,  /,"l78  ids.  ;  E.  M.  Wimperis, 
1897,  Across  the  Common,  23J  in.  by  35i  in.,  £31$  ;  and 
Sir  1).  Wilkie,  R.A.,  The  Pedlar,  on  panel,  23I  in. 
by  igi  in.,  /420.  The  price  of  the  last-named  picture, 
though  showing  a  considerable  decline  from  the  .^903  it 
realised  at  the  sale  of  Sir  John  Fowler  in  1899,  was  more 
than  the  artist  himself  received  for  it,  his  physician, 
Ur.  Baillie,  buying  it  from  him  for  £330. 

The  same  sale  included  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Rushton,  of  Lincoln,  which 
came  into  the  market  through  the  death  of  his  widow. 
This  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original 
collection,  the  large  bulk  of  which  was  dispersed  by 
.Messrs.  Christie  in  1898.  The  prices  now  realised 
probably  made  the  executors  wish  that  the  sale  of  the 
entire  collection  had  not  been  postponed,  for  in  most 
cases  they  showed  a  substantial  advance  on  what  they 
would  have  realised  a  few  years  back.  This  was  most 
marked  in  the  examples  of  the  Early  English  school, 
which  included  the  following  :—T.  Gainsborough,  Por- 
trait of  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  Esq.,  oval,  28  in.  by 
22A  in.,  ^7,035  —  the  highest  price  ever  realised  at 
auction  for  a  male  portrait  by  the  artist— against  .£610  in 
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1888  ;  the  same  painter's  Portrait  of  Viscount  Hampden, 
oval,  27^  in.  by  22J  in.,  ^3,465,  against  £zoo  in  1888  and 
£b%z  in  1895  ;  J.  Hoppner,  Portrait  of  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
Esq.,  29  in.  by  23^  in.,  ^252  ;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Portrait 
of  I.ady  Melhournv,  oval,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  painted  in 
"770.  ^4,410,  ayainst  £,2,\\-,  in  1895;  and  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  in  green  coat  carrying  a  cocked  hat  under 
his  left  arm,  29*  in.  by  24!  in.,  ^567  ;  George  Romney, 
/•ortrait  of  Mrs.  PaiJtes  and  Child,  49J  in.  by  39J  in., 
painted  in  1786,  ;f6,30o;  while  the  same  artist's  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Broivn,  of  Tallantyre  Hall,  Cumberland,  29^  in. 
by  24*  in.,  went  for  the  comparatively  low  price  of 
^2,415.  Three  pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R..^.,  showed  a 
slight  decline,  a  small  version  of  Love  and  Life,  45i  in. 
by  22*  in.,  bringing  li>b\,  or  ^{^289  less  than  at  the 
Rickards  sale  in  1887.  At  the  same  sale  the  companion 
version  of  Love  and  Death,  44*  in.  by  22  in.,  brought 
^1,100;  it  now  fell  /50  short  of  that  amount,  whilst  a 
replica,  58*  in.  by  42J  in.,  of  the  picture  of  Hof>e,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  brought  ;^i,575.  Among  the  foreign 
old  masters  a  pair  of  portraits  of  a  Gentleman,  in  black 
with  a  large  white  rulT,  and  A  Lady,  in  similar  attire, 
on  panel,  each  43  in.  by  31J  in.,  by  M.  J.  Mierevelt, 
brought  .^756 ;  and  a  similar  pair  by  A.  Palamedes, 
on  panel,  each  27i  in.  by  21 J  in.,  ;f399-  Amongst  the 
Rushton  drawings,  three  out  of  four  examples  by  Turner 
showed  the  upward  trend  of  price,  which  one  now  e.\pccts 
when  this  artist's  works  appear  in  the  auction-room. 
The  Heidelheri,' :  Sunset,  143  in.  by  2\\  in.,  which 
realised  .i"  1,1 65  in  the  W.  Quilter  sale  in  1889,  now 
attained  ;^2,3io;  'Phun,  14}  in.  by  2ii  in.,  made  Z840, 
against  .^252  at  the  former  sale;  and  Plymouth,  with 
Rainl<ou>,  ^630,  against  ^320.  The  last-named  drawing 
had  sold  for  2^588  in  1874.  In  the  same  year  the  Carew 
Castle,  PemhroLesltire,  sold  for  /i,i55;  this  price  was 
lowered  to  ^710  at  the  Addington  sale  in  1886 — it  now- 
made  only  ;^420  ;  while  P.  de  W'int's  Lincoln,  2li  in.  by 
34i  in.,  sold  for  .£546 ;  and  J.  L.  E.  iMeissonier's  A 
Cavalier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  I4f  in.  by  9}  in., 
painted  in  1866,  realised  ^^294. 

The  oddments  of  the  sale  included  several  important 
works.  The  executors  of  the  late  Lord  St.  John  of 
Hletsoe  contributed  two  portraits  of  Louisa,  Lady  St. 
/ohn,  of  which  the  full  length,  94  in.  by  54J  in.,  by 
Lawrence,  realised  ^2,100,  and  a  Hoppner,  49  in.  by 
39  in-.  -£41830.  Two  Raeburn  portraits — Lady  Gibson, 
i()\  in.  by  244  in.,  and  The  AV.  Hon.  Charles  Hope 
of  Granton,  29i  in.  by  24^  in. — sent  by  an  anonymous 
owner,  made  £li'-,  and  £\,\oz  los.  respectively.  The 
last  picture  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  known  pictures 
of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  made 
by  Raeburn.  Other  works  which  came  under  the  classi- 
fication of  different  properties  included : — J.  Israels. 
Playtime,  a  drawing,  23J  in.  by  28i  in.,  ^^672,  and 
Wading  Ashore,  on  panel,  I9J-  in.  by  13  in.,  ,£651; 
Edward  Frere,  1872,  The  Slide,  on  panel,  24*  in.  by 
3ii  in.,  i,\lb;  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  A.R.A.,  Gather- 
im;  Watercress,  42i  in.  by  33i  in.,  ,£105  los.,  against 
^[36  I05.  in  1905;  Ad.  Schreyer,  The  Wallachian  Post, 
l\\  in.  by  58  in.,  ^682   103.;  William  Maris,  The  Edge 


of  the  River,  z\\  in.  by  34i  in.,  / 1,260;  Hans  Brosamer, 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman — with  monogram  and  dated 
1526— on  panel,  26  in.  by  20  in.,  £1,365  ;  and  H.  Fantin- 
Latour,  A  Punch  of  Roses  on  a  Table,  1881,  16  in.  by 
--\  in.,  ^^777;  Roses  in  a  Bo^ul,  1885,  12  in.  by  18J  in., 
£462  ;  Koses  in  a  Glass  Bowl,  188;,  iiA  m.  by  I7i  in., 
£514  los.  ;  Peonies  in  a  Glass  Bowl,  1881,  19*  in.  by 
24  in.,  £693;  Petunias,  1881,  14J  in.  by  22*  in.,  £682 
Pansies,  1882,  11  in.  by  18  in.,  /189;  and  Roses  in  a 
Glass  Bowl,  10*  in.  by  12}  in.,  .£283  los. 

The  pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
which  were  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  July  nth, 
owing  to  the  sale  of  Stafford  House,  comprised  only  a 
portion — and  that  by  no  means  the  most  valuable-  -of  the 
famous  Sutherland  collection.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
six  works  were  sold  for  an  aggregate  of  £18,692  2S., 
towards  which  the  most  important  contribution  was 
made  by  a  pair  of  works  by  Murillo,  the  Saint  fusta 
and  Saint  Rufina,  each  37J  in.  by  26J  in.,  which  realised 
£2,310  ;  a  Head  of  an  Old  Man,  on  panel  only,  9J  in. 
by  7  in.,  by  Rembrandt,  made  £1,050;  two  pictures  by 
P.  Veronese,  A  Venetian  Nobleman,  93  in.  by  47  in., 
and  Christ  and  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  26  in.  by 
31  in.,  £1,050  and  £1,417  los.  respectively;  and 
Francesco  Parmigiano's  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  on 
panel,  42  in.  by  32^  in.,  £546.  Other  works  which 
attained  the  dignity  of  three  figures  included  the  follow- 
ing:—P.  Delaroche,  1835,  The  Earl  of  Strafford  going 
to  Execution,  97  in.  by  118  in.,  £378;  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  Portrait  of  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  X / V.,  2<)\  in.  by  22*  in.,  £315  ;  Sir 
P.  Lely,  Portrait  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of 
James  1 1.,  49  in.  by  39  in.,  £420  ;  and  a  pair  of  portraits 
of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, each  17*  in.  by  14J  in.,  £273;  Nicholas  Poussin, 
A  Bacchante  and  a  Satyr,  28  in.  by  23  in.,  £252;  A. 
Watteau,  A  Musical  Party,  2li  in.  by  18  in.,  £567; 
and  A  Group  of  Eigures,  15J  in.  by  12^  in.,  £525; 
P.  F.  15issoIo,  The  Holy  Eamily,  35  in.  by  56  in.,  £325  ; 
Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Doge  Marino  Crimani,  46*  in. 
by  4ii  in.,  £756;  C.  Decker,  A  Woody  Landscape, 
signed  and  dated  1667,  36  in.  by  27J  in.,  £220  los.  ; 
J.  van  Goyen,  A  View  on  the  Beach  at  Scheveningen, 
signed  with  initials  and  dated  1642,  on  panel,  16  in.  by 
26i  in.,  £441  ;  and  A  Viett/  of  Nimeguen,  on  panel, 
13J  in.  by  18J  in.,  £231  ;  Jan  Hackaert,  A  Vie-w  in  the 
Woods  at  the  Hague,  ib\  in.  by  2ii  in.,  £420;  E.  de 
Witte,  A  Eish  Market,  on  panel,  21  in.  by  17*  in.. 
£399  ;  and  A.  S.  Coello,  Portrait  of  King  Philip  //. 
of  Spain,   72   in.  by  40  in.,  £315. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Holden's  collections  at 
Messrs.  Christie's  on  July  18th  afforded  certain  news- 
paper writers  the  opportunity  of  using  the  sensational 
headline  "Great  Slump  in  Victorian  Art."  The  slump, 
however,  is  nothing  new.  Certain  Victorian  artists, 
whose  pictures  once  commanded  record  prices  for 
modern  English  work,  commenced  to  decline  in  popular 
favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  and  the  value  of 
their  works  went  down  with  a  run.  In  most  instances 
bottom  prices  have  been  reached,  and  one  can  prophesy 
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that,  thouj^h  the  old  valuations  will  never  be  regained, 
the  present  moderate  appraisement  of  this  class  of  work 
will  in  the  near  future  be  readjusted  more  in  its  favour. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  picture  in  the  Holden  sale 
was  Landseer's  well-known  The  Otlcr  Hunt,  77  in.  by 
6o  in.,  which  he  painted  for  the  Earl  of  .Vberdeen  in 
1844.  The  Earl  probably  paid  tlie  artiMt  a  relatively 
moderate  price,  but  Baron  Albert  Grant  is  said  to  have 
given  ^io,ooo  for  the  work.  At  the  latter's  sale  in  1S77 
it  brought  ^^5,932  IDS.;  it  now  declined  to  / 1,260.  Sir 
John  Millais's  Briiiv  of  JMiiiiucniwor.  59^  in.  by  42  in., 
painted  in  1878,  brought  .£1,596;  whilst  the  following 
list  illustrates  the  universal  fall  of  prices  in  orthodox 
Victorian  art  since  the  days  of  its  highest  appreciation: — 
Sir  L.  .Vlma-Tadema,  1871,  In  tlic  Temple,  on  panel, 
35  in.  by  2oi  in.,  /420— in  1S74,  ^798;  R.  Ansdell, 
R.A.,  The  Rc.sinc,  28  in.  by  60  in.,  £Z\  i8s. — in  1S66, 
^^462  ;  Rosa  Bonheur,  1874,  A  Floik  of  Sheep  on  a 
Common,  163  in.  by  28  in.,  ^189;  P.  H.  Calderon, 
R-A.,  1877,  Home  they  broiii^/it  her  li'am'or  dead, 
59  in.  by  83  in.,  .£163  13s.  ;  C.  \V.  Cope,  R.A.,  Oliver 
Cromiiu-ll  recC!7>ini:  a  Deputation,  on  panel,  27  in.  by 
36^  in.,  /35  14s. — in  1874,  iiio6  ;  P.  Delarothe,  The 
Earl  of  Strajford  j^oinL;  to  Exeeution,  18  in.  by  22  in., 
^147 — in  1874,  ^787  los. ;  and  in  1895,  ^735  ;  and  The 
Exeeution  0/  Laity  Jane  Grey.  17J  in.  by  21  in.,  .£152  5s. 
— in  1874,  .£820,  and  in  1891,  .£630;  T.  Faed,  R.A., 
From  Dawn  till  Sunset,  44  in.  by  61  in.,  .£651 — in  1891, 
.£1,785  ;  From  Jhinit  to  Mouth,  59  in.  by  83  in.,  .£252; 
and  Sir  Walter  Seott  and liis  Friends,  20  in.  by  28  in., 
^99  15s.,  against  ;^955  los.  in  1872;  J.  Linnell,  sen., 
1848,  7he  Eve  of  the  Delutre,  58  in.  by  88  in.,  £\%^-—m 
1S72,  ^1,092  ;  n.  Maclise,  K.A.,  1837,  Bohemian  Gipsies, 
70  in.  by  167  in.,  £199  10s. — in  1872,^934  los.  ;  and  The 
Sleep  of  Diinean,  45  in.  by  60  in.,  ^52  los.,  against 
^95  us.  in  1870  and  ^393  15s.  in  1872;  H.  S.  Marks, 
R.A.,  1877,  Tlie  Spider  and  the  Fly,  38  in.  by  55'  in., 
^162  15s.,  and  Saint  Francis  Preaehes  to  the  Birds, 
'f^70.  Z'05 — in  1877!  ii'. '55  ;  I'-  Nasmyth,  1S15,  Kieli- 
niond  Ih-idi^e,  17^  in.  by  235  in.,  ^199  los.  ;  Erskine 
Nicol,  A.  R.A.,  1867,  A  Countiy  Boohing  Office,  44*  in. 
by  57  in.,  ^^388  los. — in  1872.  .£1,155  •  ''"d  The  Rejected 
Tenant,  1865,  50  in.  by  37  in.,  ;£3i5;  Laslett  J.  Pott, 
1881,  Charles  I.  hefore  Nasehy,  20  in.  by  35§  in., 
^141  15s.  ;  C.  Stanficld,  R..A.,  1854,  The  Wooden  Walls 
of  Old  England,  26  in.  by  45  in.,  £168,  against  ^2,835  in 
1872  ;  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  1856,  'The  Last  Sleep  0/ Argyll, 
56i  in.  by  65*  in.,  ^68  5s.,  against  .£945  in  1877;  and 
The  Last  Scene  in  the  Life  0/ Montrose,  56  in.  by  65  in., 
^105,  against  ^^840  in  1877;  T.  Webster,  R..A.,  1835, 
The  Travelling  Je'iOellcr,  on  panel,  17^  in.  by  15J  in., 
£44  2-;. — in  1872,  .£556  los.  ;  and  Going  to  School,  on 
panel,  6  in.  by  10  in.,  ^21,  against  ^126  in  1872. 

The  last  picture  sale  of  the  season  held  by  Messrs. 
Christie  took  place  on  July  25th,  when  an  accumulation 
of  pictures  of  various  schools  and  periods  was  dispersed. 
The  two  highest  priced  items  were  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
(ieorge  S.  L.  Little;  these  were  Romney's  Portrait  o/ 
David  /hartley — the  statesman  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  Independence  with  America — 49i  in.  by  39^  in.,  which 


brought  ;£i,050,  and  the  Portrait  of  John  Hunter,  Esq., 
49  in.  by  39  in.,  .£456  15s.  .A  second  portrait  by  Romney 
was  that  of  Master  Baines,  56  in.  by  444  in.,  which 
realised  £^346  los.  Other  works  included:  — F.  Cotes, 
R..-\.,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  pale  yellow,  with  grey  cloak, 
49  in.  by  39  in.,  £^504  ;  Giovanni  Bellini,  Portrait  of  an 
Ecclesiastic,  on  panel,  19  in.  by  15  in.,  £420:  S.  Scott, 
Wapping  front  the  River,  21  in.  by  43^  in.,  .£183  15s.  ; 
and  J.  Russell,  R.A.,  Ti^'O  Young  Girls,  in  ichite  muslin 
frochs  and  lace  caps,  pastel,  oval,  153  in.  by  18  in.,  ^273  : 
The  Young  Artists,  233  in.  by  17^  in.,  .£141  15s.;  :ind 
J'ortrait  of  Tom  Overton,  Esq.,  of  Co-'entry,  pastel, 
23.4  in.   by   17*  in.,  .£105. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Drummond- Moray  collection  from 
Blair  Drummond,  held  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and 
Rutley  on  July  4th  and  5th,  a  pastel  portrait  o{  Jane, 
'-u'ife  oj  Archihald  Drummond,  23  in.  by  17  in.,  by 
William  Hoare,  brought  £^189  ;  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
fardine,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  by  -Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  ^.399; 
and  a  Portrait  of  Col.  Davidson,  of  Pinnacle  Hill,  29  in. 
by  24  iin.,  by  Hoppner,  .£168. 

C)XE  would  hardly  need  to  mention  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  the  late   Dean  Arne,  of   Rochester,   held  by 

Messrs.  Sotheby  on 
July  1st,  were  it  not 
that  thebooksincluded 
W.  Daniel's  own  copy 
of  the  Picturesque 
Voyage  round  Great 
Britain,  a  work  for 
which  he  and  R.  Ayton 
were  jointly  respon- 
sible. This  handsome 
book,  containing  up- 
wards of  300  coloured  plates  of  coast  scenery,  8  vols., 
roy.  4to,  1S14-25,  brought  £;76.  Other  items  included:— 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History  of  Painting  in  Italy, 
3  vols.,  1864,  ///  Nor-th  Italy,  2  vols.,  1871,  and  Titian, 
2  vols.,  1877,  7  vols,  in  all,  uniformly  bound,  8\o,  mor. 
ex.,  g.e.,  £i\  :  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg,  Romantic  and 
Picturesque  Scenery  of  England  and  Wales,  iS  coloured 
plates,  roy.  fol.,  1S05,  hf.  cf,  .£3  7s.  6d.  ;  and  Guercino, 
eighty-two  plates  engra\ed  by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  in 
I  vol.,  roy.  fol..  1764,  etc.,  hf  mor.,  £^. 

.At  the  same  sale  a  collection  of  liturgical  works  formed 
by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Lippe,  LL.D.,  of  .Aberdeen, 
were  brought  under  the  hammer.  The  principal  item 
of  these  consisted  of  36  volumes  of  the  publications  of 
the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  8vo,  and  5  vols,  in  4to, 
plates  and  facsimiles,  1891-1911,  which  brought  /'19; 
whilst  amongst  the  other  properties  included  in  the 
sale  were: — Charles  Dickens,  Works,  national  edition, 
40  vols.,  4to,  plates,  etc.,  on  India  paper,  1906-8, 
£[24  los.  ;  Charles  Lever,  Novels,  copyright  edition, 
37  vols.,  4to,  illustrated  by  Phiz,  etc.,  1898-9,  ^15  5s.; 
and  J.  J.  Foster,  British  .tliniature  Painters  and  their 
Works,  large  paper,  one  of  125  copies,  roy.  410,  1S98, 
£;i    i6s. 

Among  the  most   interesting  items  contained    in  the 
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library  of  the  late  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  dispersed  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  on  July  7th,  were  a  number  of  relics  of 
Walt  Whitman,  the  American  poet,  which,  however, 
commanded  only  moderate  prices ;  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  .■\merican  collectors  are  too  busy  collecting 
mementos  of  Knglish  poets  to  trouble  about  those  per- 
taining to  their  own  country's  lyrists.  The  largest  price 
was  realised  for  eighteen  pieces  in  the  poet's  autograph, 
mounted  in  a  volume,  which  brought  /16  ids.  ;  while 
an  autograph  letter  from  Whitman,  i  p.,  4to,  24,  dated 
"March  676,"  saying,  "that  his  physii|ue  was  perma- 
nently shattered  from  paralysis  and  other  ailments  but  he 
was  hearty  and  in  good  spirits,"  made  £1  ;  and  two  pre- 
sentation copies  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  published  at  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  1876  and  1882  respectively,  both  8vo, 
and  containing  an  autographic  inscription,  brought  re- 
spectively/^3  los.  and /2  iSs.  .^n  original  autographic 
poem  entitled  H'il/ie,  sent  by  Eugene  Field  to  Mr. 
Stoker  in  18S8,  and  supposed  to  be  unpublished,  brought 
/^lo,  and  a  presentation  copy  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  Arniazindv,  8vo,  1894,  with  autographic  inscrip- 
tion, £-1  5s.  Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  own  MSS.,  mainly  in 
his  handwriting,  varied  in  price  from  £^  for  four  chapters 
of  Sn07L'bouiid  to  ^^4  15s.  for  the  entire  original  manu- 
script of  Personal  Keiiiiiiiscences  pj  Henry  lr','ing,  igo6. 
Other  items  included  the  edition  de  luxe  of  George 
Meredith's  Works,  35  vols.,  8vo,  1896-1911,  ^^35;  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  the  works  of  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
30  vols.,  8vo,  1894-9,  red  cloth,  uncut,  /61  ;  a  set  of 
presentation  copies  of  works  by  James  Whitcombe,  the 
Hoosier  Poet,  each  with  autographic  inscriptions,  1 1  vols., 
Svo,  1891-1903,  £^'b;  Whistler's  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies,  ist  ed.,  one  of  the  15  large  paper  presentation 
copies,  4to,  uncut,  t.e.g.,  1S90,  ^6  5s.;  and  cast  in 
bronze  of  the  Death  Mask  and  hands  of  President 
Lincoln,  executed  by  .Augustus  St.  Gaudens  in  1886, 
^10   lOS. 

Other  properties  which  were  sold  on  the  same  day  as 
.Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  collection,  and  the  following  day, 
included  presentation  copies  of  Robert  Browning's  Rea 
Cotton  Night-cap  Country,  ist  ed.,  8vo,  1873,  £\'i; 
Pacchiarotto,  1st  ed.,  Svo,  1876,  ^19  los. ;  and  La 
Saisiaz :  the  Two  Poets  of^Croisic,  ist  ed.,  Svo,  1S78, 
^20  (all  with  inscriptions  on  the  title-pages  to  Miss 
Fanny  Haworth  in  the  poet's  autograph) ;  J.  Hassell, 
Pictures!/ ue  Walks  and  Rides,  with  Excursions  by  Water 
thirty  miles  round  the  Rritish  Metropolis,  2  vols.,  eld. 
plates,  Svo,  1817  (hf.  Rus.  git.),  ^9  los.  ;  C.Dickens  and 
Wilkie  Collins,  No  Thoroughfare :  a  Drama  in  Five 
Acts,  1st  ed.,  Svo,  1867 — seven  copies  in  original  wrap- 
pers as  issued — £}0;  and  The  Frozen  Deep:  a  Drama 
in  Three  Acts,  1st  ed.,  Svo  (not  published),  1866 — 2 
copies,  one  in  orig.  wrappers  and  the  other  in  cf  ex.  with 
orig.  wrappers  bound  in,  and  both  copies  containing 
numerous  corrections  in  the  autograph  of  Wilkie  Collins, 
/30;  and  the  original  MS.  of  the  dramatised  version  of 
The  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  133  pages, 
including  20  in  the  autograph  of  the  author,  ^20.  First 
editions  of  Thackeray's  works,  The  Kickleburys  on  the 
Rhine,  4to,  1850  (orig.  cloth),  ^3  Ss.  ;  Our  Street,  eld. 


plates,  4to,  1848  (orig.  bds.),  £6  17-;.  6d. ;  and  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball,  eld.  plates,  4to,  1847  (orig.  bds.),  ^10. 
The  last  item  on  the  first  day  consisted  of  an  important 
collection  of  letters  and  manuscripts  in  the  autograph  of 
David  Garrick,  together  with  letters  from  theatrical  and 
other  celebrities  addressed  to  him  and  his  wife.  It  in- 
cluded over  20  letters  in  Garrick's  autograph — most  of 
which  are  unpublished — several  holograph  manuscripts, 
and  various  of  his  pocket-books  and  acting  copies  of 
plays,  as  well  as  over  300  letters  addressed  to  him.  The 
collection  was  catalogued  in  36  lots,  which  were  offered  as 
a  whole  at  a  reserve  price  of  ^450.  As  a  bid  of  ^470  was 
forthcoming,  it  was  fortunately  not  necessary  to  make  a 
division. 

The  principal  item  in  the  second  day's  sale  was  the 
Dryden  copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  .-X.  Dryden,  Bart.,  of  Canons  .Ashby.  Unfor- 
tunately no  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  folio 
and  John  Dryden  the  poet,  it  having  apparently  been 
given  by  Allan  Pulleston,  who  married  his  great-niece, 
Mary,  to  Sir  John  Dryden,  her  brother.  The  folio, 
numbered  75  in  Lee's  Census,  measured  \i\  in.  by  8J  in. ; 
it  had  the  title  in  facsimile,  and  was  repaired  in  several 
places,  but  was  otherwise  a  sound  and  clean  copy,  fol., 
1623,  in  orig.  cf.  with  rough  edges.  The  price  of /,  1,950 
obtained  for  it,  though  not  approaching  that  of  £~:„i>'x> 
realised  by  the  superb  Locker-Lampson  copy  six  years 
ago,  was  a  fair  one.  A  copy  of  the  second  folio,  which 
came  up,  had  once  been  in  the  English  Catholic  College 
of  St.  Alban  at  Valladolid,  and  possessed  the  unique 
interest  of  having  been  expurgated  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  The  additional  value  which  this 
circumstance  gave  it  was,  however,  far  outweighed  by 
the  mutilations  resulting  from  it.  The  whole  of  .Measure 
for  .Measure  had  been  cut  out  bodily,  and  over  120  lines 
from  other  plays  erased.  The  copy,  which  bore  the 
unusual  Smethwick  imprint,  was  otherwise  in  good 
condition,  measuring  13^  in.  by  8i  in.,  and  containing  all 
the  preliminary  leaves,  including  the  portrait  and  verses, 
folio,  1632,  orig.  cf.,  backed  with  nior.  It  brought  .^200, 
an  excellent  price  considering  its  mutilated  condition. 
Thomas  a  Kempis'  hiiilatio  Christi,  1st  ed.,  fol.,  .Augs- 
berg,  c.  1470,  mor.  ex.,  enclosed  in  a  mor.  box,  sold 
for  £\\o\  a  compilation,  consisting  of  195  volumes  of 
letterpress,  engravings,  original  documents,  broadsheets, 
etc.,  arranged  by  Henry  Southgate  as /I  Dictionary  of 
Illustrated  Fact  and  Suggestive  Thought,  thick  4to,  thick 
hf.  mor.,  was  cheap  at  /200 ;  and  Colonel  Rowan 
Hamilton's  copy  of  Hazlitt's  Life  of  Napoleon,  4  vols., 
Svo,  1S28,  extended  by  the  addition  of  1,750  engravings, 
caricatures,  and  original  drawings  to  8  vols.,  mor.  ex., 
g.e.,  by  Riviere,  was  not  priced  excessively  at  ;{40O.  .A 
collection  of  copyrights  of  distinguished  authors  formed 
by  William  Upcott,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of 
John  Nichols,  was  dispersed  at  the  same  sale,  and 
realised  good  prices.  Among  the  more  interesting  of 
these  were  the  original  agreement  by  John  Gay  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  his  Faldes  and  Beggar's  Opera  to  Jacob 
Tonson  and  John  Watts  for  Z'94  105.,  dated  Feb.  6th, 
1727,   Z200;   and  Joseph  Addison's   signed  receipt  for 
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^107  los.  for  his  famous  tragedy  of  C(J/<?,  dated  April  7th, 

1 71 3,  ^49- 

The  three  days'  sale,  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  Wood  and  the  library  of 
H.  N.  Pym,  Esq.,  deceased,  held  by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
on  July  9th,  loth,  and  nth,  largely  consisted  of  orthodox 
editions  of  standard  works,  and  contained  few  lots  ot , 
exceptional  interest.  The  most  noteworthy  items  in- 
cluded the  original  autograph  MS.  of  William  Black's 
l\'kite  ir/nj^s,  239  pp.,  4to,  mor.,  £s;  Lord  Byron, 
Hours  of  Idleness,  ist  ed.,  .\ew.irk,  1807,  8vo,  hf.  mor., 
uncut,  t.e.g.,  Cl;  Thomas  Carlyle,  W'illielm  Meistcr's 
Apprenticeshif',  presentation  copy  with  autograph  in- 
scription of  the  author,  8vo,  3  vols.,  ist  ed.,  1824,  hf 
mor.,  t.e.g.,  uncut,  by  Tout,  ^13  5s.;  Charles  Dickens, 
Sunday  under  three  Heads,  illustrations  by  Phiz,  ist  ed., 
1838,  8vo,  cf.  git.,  g.e.,  by  Mansell,  autograph  signature 
cif  Charles  Dickens  inserted,  £\i  5s.;  and  Master 
Huiiip/irey's  Clock,  3  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  1st  ed.,  1 840-1, 
Lh  15s.;  B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  presentation 
copy  from  the  author  to  Wm.  Beckford,  with  autograph 
inscription,  1st  ed.,  1837,  3  vols.,  lif.  mor.  ex.,  t.e.g.,  /,  17  ; 
first  editions  of  the  following  novels  by  George  Meredith, 
all  8vo ; — Evan  Harrini;ton,  1861,  3  vols.,  orig.  cloth, 
uncut,  £•)  7s.  6d. ;  Emilia  in  E.ngland,  1S64,  3  vols.,  orig. 


cloth,  £^  85.  ;  Vittoria,  1867,  3  vols.,  orig.  cloth,  uncut, 
^4  14s. ;  and  T/ie  Egoist,  3  vols.,  orig.  cloth,  uncut,  Z4  4s. ; 
C.  H.  Middleton,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etched 
Work  of  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  roy.  8vo,  1878,  hf.  roan, 
t.e.g.,  £%  5  s.;  R.  Ackernian,  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols., 
1808,  hf.  cf.,  /17  10s.  ;  Holbein,  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Persons  of  the  Court  of  Henry  I'lII.,  with  biographical 
tracts  published  by  John  Chamberlaine,  original  edition, 
Bulmer,  1792,  imp.  folio,  hf.  mor.  git.,  t.e.g.,  ^33  ;  P.  B. 
Shelley,  Poetical  and  Prose  Works,  edited  by  H.  B. 
Forman,  one  of  25  sets  printed  upon  Whatman  paper, 
1876-S0,  8  vols.,  art  cloth,  uncut,  £20;  J.  C.  Smith, 
British  Mezzotint  Portraits,  4  vols,  in  5,  and  illustra- 
tions in  a  portfolio  containing  125  autotypes,  imp.  Svo, 
1878-82,  £2\  los.;  Jos.  Nash,  Mansions  in  England  in 
the  Olden  Time,  four  series  and  text,  5  vols.,  containing 
100  coloured  plates  mounted  on  cardboard  in  portfolios, 
imp.  folio,  with  the  letterpress  8vo,  1839-49,  hf.  mor., 
^36;  The  Portfolio,  edited  by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  1870-93, 
24  vols.,  hf.  cf.  gt.,  t.e.g.,  ;^i9  155. ;  W.  H.  Pyne,  Histoty 
of  the  Royal  Residences,  etc.,  large  paper,  3  vols.,  100 
coloured  engravings,  1819,  mor.,  g.e.,  ^^15  lOs.;  and  The 
Life  of  Richard  Wilson,  by  T.  Wright,  410,  1824,  extra 
illustrated  and  enlarged  to  2  vols.,  folio,  mor.  gt.,  t.e.g., 
by  Mansell,  £67. 
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The  Works  of 
the  late  Eduardo 
de  Martino,  and 
Portraits  by  Miss 
Pierse  Loftus 


Thk  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the  late 
Chevaher  Eduardo  de  Martino,  C.V'.O.,  held  at  the  Dore 
Galleries  (3;,  New  Bond  Street), 
represented  the  whole  range  of  the 
deceased  painter's  work.  He  was 
a  conscientious  rather  than  a  great 
artist,  his  role  being  that  of  a 
pleasant  chronicler  of  naval  events, 
always  correct  in  the  technical  details  of  the  vessels  he 
recorded,  and  setting  them  on  the  water  so  that  they  rise 
and  fall  with  the  waves.  His  largest  picture,  that  of 
The  Riiichnello  and  the  Barrosa — Brazilian  battleships 
built  in  the  early  "  eighties  " — was  unfortunately  one  of 
the  least  interesting,  the  vessels  of  that  period,  with  their 
incongruous  mixture  of  sail  and  steam-power,  being  the 
most  ugly  type  of  ship  that  ever  existed.  The  record  of 
the  British  additions  to  the  navy  in  the  late  "nineties," 
contained  in  Great  Britain's  Pride  in  her  Navy,  was  a 
more  pictorial  theme,  but  its  interest  was  r.ither  historical 
than  artistic.  The  Trafalgar  series  were  better  in  both 
respects,  but  failed  to  strike  that  dramatic  note  which 
such  a  conflict  of  giants  should  evoke.  The  thirty-eight 
drawings  recording  the  voyage  of  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the  Ophir  were  effective  illustrations  of  the  royal  pro- 
gress, whilst  in  many  of  the  smaller  paintings  and  water- 
colours  the  artist  attained  considerable  colour-charm. 

One  might  imagine  that  Miss  Pierse  Loftus  had  two 
styles  of  painting — one  to  please  herself,  and  the  other 
reserved  for  conciliating  the  predilections  of  her  numer- 
ous sitters,  for  in  the  exhibition  of  her  pastel  portraits 
— also  held  at  the  Dore  Galleries — the  pictures  which 
were  commissions,  though  pleasing,  were  apt  to  be  over- 
laboured. In  her  Self-Tortrait,  No.  2 ;  Yvonne:  Por- 
trait Study,  and  The  Toilet,  and  the  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Pierse  Loftus,  she  showed  equal  ability  to  make  pleasing 
pictures  with  far  greater  freedom  of  handling. 

On  Mr.  Philip  A.  de  L.'iszlo  there  seems  to  have  fallen 
to  a  gre.itcr  extent  than  on  to  any  of  his  contemporaries 
the  mantlcsof  the  English  eighteenth- 
century  portrait  painters.  The  re- 
semblance between  his  work  and 
theirs  is  not  so  much  in  technique 
He  has  the  same  desire  to  record  the 


Portraits  by 
Philip  A.de 
Lasrlo 

as  in  outlook. 


down  to  posterity  not  as  so  many  arrangementsjn|paint, 
but  as  beautiful  records  of  vivacious  personalities.  One 
may  say  that  in  some  of  his  works  he  goes  too  far  in  his 
quest  for  what  is  pleasing,  sacrificing  truth  for  surface 
prettiness,  yet  even  in  his  pictures  which  err  most  in  this 
manner  there  are  qualities  of  brushmanship  and  strivings 
for  fine  colour  which  lift  them  above  meretriciousness 
and  constitute  them  true  art.  Of  individual  works,  that 
of  The  Tltirl  Curzon  of  Kedleston  in  Chancellor's  robes, 
a  manly  and  dignified  portrait;  the  charming  half-length 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  another  of  Lady 
Wanta_^€,  and  the  full  lengths  of  The  Viscountess  Castle- 
reagh.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Earl  Roberts,  may 
be  specially  singled  out  for  their  painter-like  qualities. 


Leon  Bakst 
Exhibition, 
and  Pictures  by 
Alfonsa  Toft 


attractions  of  his  sitters,  and  to  hand  their  presentments 


The  second  exhibition  of  drawings  by  M.  Leon  Bakst 
for  Ballets,  Plays  and  Costumes,  held  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Galleries  (148,  New  Bond 
Street),  hardly  displayed  the  same 
exuberance  of  colour  or  novelty  of 
design  as  did  the  first.  It  is  not  that 
.M.  f-eon  Bakst's  art  has  lost  its  vigour, 
but  it  is  becoming  Westernized,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Orient  is  being  replaced  by  more  conventional 
European  ideals.  Among  the  best  works  were  the 
/■'antasies  sur  le  Costume  .Moderne,  designs  which  ha\  e 
been  carried  out  by  Paquin.  These  were  fashion-phues 
elevated  to  high  art  by  the  beauty  of  their  conception 
and  execution.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  them  could 
be  acquired  for  South  Kensington  as  models  for  students 
intending  to  follow  commercial  art  as  a  career.  La 
Sultane  hleue  was  a  beautifully  modelled  study  of  a  girl 
in  a  gorgeously  coloured  Eastern  costume,  the  trans- 
parency of  which  allowed  the  form  of  the  figure  to 
be  visible  under  the  drapery.  There  were  many  other 
fine  designs  ;  in  these  rather  than  in  his  ambitious  Terror 
Antit/ues — a  picture  of  a  vast  stretch  of  country  dotted 
over  with  towns,  and  the  temples  and  all  the  appurten- 
ances of  an  ancient  civilisation,  being  submerged  by  an 
inroad  of  the  sea — M.  Leon  Bakst  proves  his  claim  to 
be  a  master.  At  the  same  galleries  Mr.  Alfonsa  Toft's 
pictures  of  English  Castles  and  Landscapes  showed  him 
to  be  an  artist  of  poetical  insight,  gifted  with  a  fluent 
and  sympathetic  brush  and  an  eye  for  atmospheric 
colour.    His  castles  were  invariably  treated  as  component 
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features  of  his  landscapes — sometimes  merely  breaking 
the  distant  line  of  horizon — always  with  their  topo- 
graphical details  subordinated  to  the  general  effect,  and 
their  beauty  and  majesty  suggested  more  through  the 
harmonious  nature  of  their  setting  than  through  their 
actual  record. 

The  art  of  Mons.  E.  L.  Gillot  owes  more  perhaps  to 
the   inspiration   of  Turner   than    to    that   of  any   other 
painter,   and    in    some  of   his    effects 


Pictures   by 
E.  L.  Gillot 


of  mist  and  smoke  he  invests  his 
pictures  with  a  mystery  and  imagi- 
nation akin  to  that  of  the  English  master.  It  appears 
somewhat  incongruous  that  such  an  artist  should  ha\c 
been  chosen  to  paint  the  official  picture  of  The  Naval 
Review  at  SpU/iead,  presented  by  the  French  (lovern- 
ment  to  the  King,  and  shown  at  the  McLean  Galleries 
(7,  Haymarket)  in  company  with  a  representative  display' 
of  the  artist's  other  work,  but  the  result  reveals  that  the 
choice  was  not  unjustified.  It  was  too  much  to  e.xpect  a 
great  picture  of  such  a  theme,  but  M.  Gillot  has  at  least 
succeeded  in  making  an  artistic  one.  and  this  without 
the  sacrifice  of  verisimilitude  in  any  of  the  essential 
points,  whilst  the  portraits  included  are  all  easily  recog- 
nisable. The  Investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Carnai~c'on  Castle,  with  its  array  of  red-coated  soldiery, 
officials,  and  Welsh  women,  set  on  a  green  sward  and 
backed  by  the  yellow  walls  of  the  castle,  presented  a 
more  difficult  problem,  and  the  solution  was  hardly  so 
successful.  In  his  rendering  of  I'ke  Coronation  in 
U'estniins/er  /Ibhey  the  artist  had  a  mure  congenial 
background  in  the  grey  walls  and  pillars  of  the  Minster, 
and  by  his  management  of  the  lighting  composed  into 
harmony  the  chaotic  colourings  of  the  brilliant  assembly. 
Where  M.  Gillot  excelled,  however,  was  in  realising  the 
poetical  mystery  in  the  atmospheric  envelopment  of  great 
cities.  Out  of  clouds  and  smoke  he  wove  beautiful  ves- 
tures with  which  to  disguise  the  ugliness  and  enhance 
the  picturesque  effect  of  buildings  and  soot-belching 
chimneys  not  in  themselves  pleasing. 

Had  M.  Paul  .Mbert  Besnard  li\ed  in  England,  his 
work  would  have  been  confined  to  portraiture  with, 
perhaps,  an  occasional  essay  in  other 
themes  [)ainted  in  moments  of  relax.i- 
tion  for  liis  own  enjoyjnent.  One 
reasons  thus  because  there  is  no  place  for  a  decorative 
artist  in  this  country,  whereas  the  demand  for  portraits 
is  unceasing.  I  he  painter  of  the  pictures  >.■>{  Mine.  Henri 
Lerolle  and  Daui^hter,  of  the  .Irtist's  Family,  antl  those 
other  similar  works  by  which  he  largely  made  his  name, 
would  have  had  an  insatiable  market  for  his  wares  ;  but 
where  could  have  been  found  a  place  for  his  subsequent 
decorative  triumphs — those  great  mural  works  like  the 
ceiling-piece  of  Astronomy  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris, 
the  pieces  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Ecolc  de  I'harmacie, 
and  the  numerous  others  of  his  creations  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  public  buildings.-'  Since  Ford  Madox  Brown 
completed  his  panels  in  the  .Manchester  Town  Hall 
twenty   years  ago,   one  cannot  recollect  a  single  nuual 


Paul   Albert 
Besnard 


work  of  importance  commissioned  for  a  public  building 
in  England.  At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  (New  Bond 
Street),  where  a  representative  display  of  M.  Besnard's 
was  gathered  together,  no  actual  specimens  of  the  artist's 
mural  decorations  could  be  included,  but  some  idea  of 
them  could  be  gained  from  the  full-sized  cartoons  for 
some  of  the  more  important,  and  the  small  sketch  designs 
setting  forth  the  colour-schemes  of  others  —  haunting 
harmonies  of  rhythmic  tone,  unfortunately  executed  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  convey  anything  like  a  true  conception 
of  the  completed  works.  The  other  phases  of  the  painter's 
art  were,  howe\er,  exemplified  in  their  full  strength, 
showing  the  gradual  development  of  his  vision.  The 
portrait  of  Mine.  Henri  Lerolle  and  Dau^Iiter  of  1879 
is  pure  "Manet" — "Manet"  of  a  few  years  earlier — 
a  woman  in  a  black  dress  with  a  child  in  white  at  her 
knees,  the  blacks  realised  with  a  wonderful  luminous 
quality  against  a  white  background,  and  the  picture 
depending  for  its  ])la5tic  effect  almost  wholly  upon  the 
fiat  massing  of  the  colours.  From  the  monochromatic 
simplicity  of  this  colour-scheme  to  the  l'ortr,iit  of  Artist's 
Fmnilv,  in  which  red  forms  a  dominant  note,  there  is 
a  marked  expansion  of  outlook.  In  works  like  this,  T/ie 
1 1  'o/nan  Bat/iins^,  the  Portrait  of  Her  Imperial  Highness 
I'rimess  .Mathilde,  and  others,  the  artist  shows  a  power 
of  realising  the  effects  of  light  upon  bright  colour  in 
.1  manner  almost  unequalled  in  modern  art,  combining 
with  daring  dexterity  the  most  brilliant  prismatic  hues  in 
close  juxtaposition.  The  Hindoo  scenes  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  run  riot  in  gorgeous  coloration,  always 
happily  commingled  and  set  down  with  decorative  effect ; 
but  in  these  M.  Besnard  hardly  appeared  to  get  on  such 
intimacy  with  his  subjects  or  set  them  down  with  such 
conviction.  The  display,  which  included  a  number  of 
original  etchings,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
"one  man  exhibitions"  that  has  been  held  in  London 
of  recent  years. 

(,)\vi.\G  to  a  mistake  in  the  block  department,  portraits 
intended  for  an  article  on  The  Martyred  King  were  in- 
serted to  illustrate  an  article  on  the 
"Merry  Monarch"  in  the  August 
number.  Although  the  error  affected 
a  large  number  of  the  issue  of  the  Magazine,  the  later 
editions  sent  out  by  the  printers  appeared  with  the 
j)ortrait5  of  Charles   II. 

Thk  numificcnt  gift  by  Rosalind  Countess  of  Carlisle 
of  seven  fine  pictures  to  the  National  Gallery  has  perhaps 

hardly  received  the  attention  it 
Gift  to  the  deserves,  for  this  addition  to  the 

National  Gallery  ....  , 

nation  s  artistic   treasures  is  one  ot 

the  most  important  that  has  occurred  for  many  years. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mabuse's  masteri)iece  of  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  recently  bought  from  the 
same  lady  for  ^40,000  -a  large  price,  but  one  greatly 
below  the  market  value  of  the  work.  The  momentous 
nature  of  the  present  acquisition  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  pictures  contained  in  it 
might  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  Mabuse.     This  is 


Charles  the 
Connoisseur 
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The  Three  Mar- 
ies, by  Annibale 
Cairachi,  one  of 
the  greatest  of 
the  Italian 
eclectics — those 
late  sixteenth- 
century  artists 
whose  idea  it 
was  to  combine 
in  their  works 
all  the  best 
qualities  of  their 
predecessors. 
The  work  repre- 
sents the  \'irgin 
sunk  into  a 
s\vo<.)n,  with  the 
body  of  the  dead 
Christ  resting 
on  her  lap,  she 
herself  being 
supported  by  the 
Salome,  while 
the  Magdalene 
abandons  her- 
self to  a  pas- 
sionate outburst 
of  grief,  whilst 
a  fourth  figure 
standing  in  the 
background  is 
probably  that  of 
St.  Elizabeth. 
The  work  has 
been  justly  rated 
by  all  critics  as 
the  tinest  easel 
picture  from  the 
master's  brush. 
Us  coloration  is  wonderfully  rich  and  sustained,  its  com- 
position striking,  whilst  it  is  invested  with  an  intensity 
of  dramatic  feeling  that  has  rarely  been  excelled. 

The  picture  once  formed  part  of  the  famous  Orleans 
collection,  which — accumulated  during  several  genera- 
lions  of  great  collectors — was  sold  in  179:  by  Philippe 
Ega/i/e  X.O  raise  funds  to  mancuuvre  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  his  personal  aggrandizement.  The  pictures, 
wliich  were  divided  into  two  portions,  were  ultimately 
brought  over  to  England,  and  the  larger  portion,  con- 
sisting of  the  works  of  the  French  and  Italian  masters, 
was  purchased  for  Z'43,000  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  picture- 
dealer,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Dukes  of  Bridgewatcr 
and  Sutherland  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  proved 
a  most  advantageous  transaction  to  the  three  noble- 
men ;  they  divided  among  themselves  pictures  valued  by 
Mr.  Bryan  at  .^£'40,950,  and  realised  .^42,500  by  the  sale 
of  the  remainder.  The  "  Annibale  Carrachi,"  which 
was  secured  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  appears  to  have 
been  considered  the  finest  work  in  the  collection,  for  it 
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was  valued  at 
/,"4,200,  none  of 
the  other  paint- 
ings being  ap- 
prized at  much 
more  than  half 
this  amount. 

Hardly  less 
interesting  than 
this  work  is  the 
unfinished  por- 
trait of /'//f/Zw/. 
Mrs,  tinihii/i!  us 
a  Ilouseiiiaid,  a 
life-sized  sketch, 
in  which  the 
backgroimdand 
iigure  are  paint- 
ed  in  brown, 
the  only  sugges- 
tion of  colour 
being  in  the  face 
of  the  subject. 
It  will  be  re- 
membered that 
the  lady's  maid- 
en n  a  m  e  was 
Mary  Calhcart, 
she  being  the 
second  daugh- 
ter of  Charles, 
9th  Baron  Cath- 
cart.  In  1774 
she  married 
Thomas  Gra- 
ham, afterwards 
Lord  Lynedoch, 
for  whom  Gains- 
borough painted 
her  well-known 
portrait  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  (hi 
.Mrs.  (Iraham's  death  in  1792,  her  husband  was  so  over- 
come with  grief  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the 
picture,  and  it  was  hidden  away,  not  to  be  discovered 
until  many  years  later.  The  picture  given  to  the  nation 
by  Lady  Carlisle  has  less  tragic  memories,  the  legend 
attached  to  it  being  that  Frederick,  the  5th  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who  bought  it  from  (Gainsborough — the  same 
nobleman  who  showed  his  artistic  taste  by  his  purchases 
from  the  Orleans  collection — was  so  pleased  with  the 
incomplete  work  that  he  would  not  allow  the  artist  to 
put  another  touch  to  it.  As  an  illustration  of  Gains- 
borough's methods  of  painting,  the  canvas  possesses  a 
far  higher  value  to  students  than  a  completed  picture, 
while  in  its  breadth  and  spaciousness,  and  the  wonderful 
effect  of  beauty  gained  by  a  minimum  of  el^brt,  the  work, 
so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
painter's  happiest  efiforts. 

The  other  pictures  presented  comprise  A  Landscape 
with  a  Shepherd,  by  Rubens  ;  Charity,  by  Lucas  Cranach  ; 
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Mariana  of  Austria^  Queen  of  Spain,  by  Juan  del 
Mazo  ;  a  portrait  of  Descartes,  by  Mignard  ;  and  four 
subjects  on  one  panel,  viz.  TJte  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, The  Trinity,  The  Virgin  ami  Children  throned  with 
the  Donors,  and  The  Crucifixion  with  a  Predella  of 
the  T'cvelve  Apostles,  by  Barnaba  da  Modena.  Though 
none  of  these  pictures  is  perhaps  of  such  interest  as  the 
works  already  described,  they  are  all  fine  examples  of 
the  artists  they  represent,  and  important  additions  to  the 
National  Gallery.  The  "Mignard"'  is  especially  wel- 
come, for  this  now  popular  French  artist  has  hitherto 
been  unrepresented.  It  is  a  circular  picture,  half  length, 
representing  the  great  philosopher  with  a  dignified  and 
thoughtful  countenance,  and,  while  highly  wrought,  shows 
more  virility  and  truth  of  colour  than  is  usual  with  the 
artist.  The  "  Rubens  "  is  a  small  landscape  conceived 
in  the  artist's  happiest  vein,  charming  in  its  composi- 
tion and  colour,  and  showing  the  ease  with  which  the 
master  could  adapt  his  powerful  brushmanship  and 
breadth  of  treatment  to  the  detailed  precision  necessary 
to  produce  a  highly  finished  work  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale.  Probably  a  more  interesting  e.xample  of 
Juan  del  Mazo  could  not  have  been  secured  than 
the  portrait  of  Mariana  of  Austria,  second  wife  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  mother  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  Though 
showing  the  influence  of  Velazquez,  the  painter's  master 
and  father-in-law,  it  is  also  impressed  with  his  own  in- 
dividual characteristics,  and  so  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  work  of  the  teacher,  as  are  so  many  of  this 
painter's  works.  The  picture  shows  the  queen  seated 
in  an  armchair  in  the  costume  of  a  nun,  with  a  dog  at 
her  feet.  There  are  several  figures  in  the  background. 
The  picture  contains  a  remarkable  wealth  of  detail 
beautifully  painted,  but  in  no  wise  detracting  from  the 
dignity  and  impressiveness  of  the  principal  figure.  It  is 
a  great  work  of  the  Spanish  school,  and  shows  that  the 
artist  was  but  little  inferior  to  his  master.  Barnaba  da 
Modena,  though  a  scarce  artist,  is  already  represented 
at  the  gallery.  The  Carlisle  painting — or  rather  series 
of  paintings — painted  on  a  panel  about  27  inches  high  by 
21  inches  wide,  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works 
illustrating  the  early  school  of  Siena,  whilst  the  Charity, 
by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder,  a  signed  example,  in  beauti- 
ful preservation,  will  also  be  highly  welcome.  All  the 
figures  contained  in  it  are  nude.  Charity,  who  is  suckling 
an  infant,  is  adorned  with  two  gold  chains,  and  wears  a 
diaphanous  veil,  and  beside  her  are  two  children. 

In  a  letter  which  Lady  Carlisle  wrote  concerning  her 
important  gift,  she  says:  "  It  is  with  the  utmost  gladness 
that  I  transfer  these  pictures  from  my  keeping  into  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  as  they  will  find  a  safe  and  lasting 
home  in  the  National  Gallery,  tlierefore,  it  is  with  eager 
pleasure  that  1  hand  them  over.  The  more  one  thinks 
over  the  happiness  of  the  pictures  going  home  to  their 
rightful  place,  where  all  pictures  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  secured  a  verdict  in  their  favour  should  go, 
the  more  one  wants  to  speed  them  on  their  way." 

It  would  be  well  if  these  generous  and  enlightened  senti- 
ments could  be  borne  in  mind  by  other  rich  collectors, 
for  with  the  meagre  sums  devoted  by  the  Government  to 
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the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  the  augmentation  of  our 
national  collections  must  depend  almost  wholly  on  private 
munificence. 

The  Post-Impressionist  Poster  Exhibition  at  the  Dore 
Gallery  (35,  New  Bond  Street)  was  a  disappointment  so 
far   as   its   name   was    concerned,  for 
beyond   a   single  French    Futurist 
poster  —  an   advertisement  of   the 
Moulin  de  la  Galette,  lithographed  by  Dollia— there  was 
scarcely  anything  of  an  advanced  nature  included  in  the 
display.     This  fact,  however,  detracted  neither  from  the 
merit  nor  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  ;  for  the  posters 
shown  comprised  many  of  the  best  and  most  eftective 
designs  which  ha\e  been  produced  in  England,  on  the 
Continent,   and  in  America  during   recent   years.     The 
exigencies  of  space  prevented  works  of  a  large  size  being 
included,  and  the  posters  consequently  were  chiefly  of 
the  one-sheet  variety.     These,  however,  were  the  more 
interesting   as  presenting  the   difficult   problem  to    the 
artist  of  how  to  attract  the  maximum  amount  of  attention 
with  only  the  minimum  amount  of  space  at  his  disposal. 
English  posters  held  their  own   well   in   the  collection, 
and  though  some  of  the  foreign  ones  perhaps  attempted 
higher  flights  of  artistry,  examples  such  as  those  issued 
some  years  ago  by  James  Pryde  and  William  Nicholson 
combined  artistic  attainment  with  commercial  efifective- 
ness  in  a  manner  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.     Their 
work  was  unfortunately  chiefly  illustrated  by  a  series  01 
small  reproductions  of  their  more  famous  posters,  the  only 
exception  being  their  sheet  of  "  Hamlet,"  a  design  which, 
though  chiefly  executed  in  black  and  brown,  was  more 
telling  than  the  majority  of  posters  printed  with  a  greater 
range  of  colours.     An  example  which   has   been  often 
seen  on  English  hoardings    is   the   representation  of  a 
yellow-haired  girl  in  a  red  dress  drinking  a  bowl  of  milk, 
while  three  cats  appeal   to  her  beseechingly  for  some 
of  its  contents,  designed  for  Nestle's  milk  by  Steinlen. 
An  eft'ectixe  French  poster  was  a  view  of  St.  Malo  from 
Uinard  by  moonlight,  by   George  Dorival,  which  gave 
with  wonderful  economy  of  means  a   most  fascinating 
view  of  the  French  watering-place,  boldly  portrayed,  yet 
full   of  poetical   suggestion.      A   lady's   shoe   with   the 
maker's  name  recorded   beside  it  formed  the  theme  of 
a   poster  designed    by    Bernhard    for    Hollerbaum    and 
Schmidt,   of   Germany,   which   was   treated   in   such   a 
thoroughly  artistic  spirit  as  to  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Other  works  which   may  be  mentioned  were  the  "  Bal 
Tabarin,"  by  Grun,  "The  Russian  Ballet,''  by  B.  C,  and 
those  designed  by  Miss  A.  E.  Rice  and   Mr.  J.  1).   Fer- 
gusson.     But  indeed  the  general  level  of  the  exhibition 
was  so  high  that  one  wishes  it  could  be  transferred  bodily 
to  South   Kensington,   to  be  used  as  examples  to  the 
poster  designers  among  the  art  students. 

Few  materials  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  artistic 
treatment  than    lacquer,  and  the 
An  Old  Chinese      (jhjnese-for  centuries  the   greatest 
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decorative  artists  in  the  world — have 


attained  some  of  their  most  notable  triumphs  in  their 
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lacquer  work.  In  a  collection  of  fine  examples  of  ancient 
Oriental  art  and  craftsmanship  now  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Dean's  Gallery  of  Antiques  (9,  South  Molton  Street)  there 
is  included  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Chinese  lacquer 
in  the  form  of  a  twelve-fold  Coromandel  screen,  measur- 
ing, when  spread  out,  about  9  feet  in  height  and  iS  feet 
in  length.  The  term  "  Coromandel "  suggests  an  Indian 
origin,  but,  like  so  many  other  terms  used  in  a  similar 
way  in  regard  to  Chinese  wares,  it  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  kind  which  arrived  in 
England  came  by  way  of  India.  The  screen  is  Chinese 
work  of  the  Kang-He  period,  and  magnificently  exem- 
plifies what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  epoch  of  Chinese  art. 
On  the  face  it  is  adorned  with  a  representation  of  the 
Chinese  divinities  grouped  in  a  celestial  paradise  above 
the  clouds,  while  below  are  a  number  of  pilgrims  coming 
from  both  directions,  and  laden  with  offerings  for  the 
gods.  This  central  picture,  which  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  screen,  is  surrounded  with  a  narrow 
conventional  floriated  border,  between  which  and  the 
outer  border  of  the  screen  are  a  number  of  panels,  the 
upper  ones  being  decorated  with  designs  of  flowers  and 
vases,  and  those  below  with  spirited  naturalistic  repre- 
sentations of  animals.  The  reverse  side  is  unusually  well 
decorated  ;  a  design  of  Ho-Ho  birds,  cranes,  and  other 
birds  grouped  among  foliage,  executed  on  a  large  scale, 
and  arranged  with  great  decorative  effect,  forms  the 
central  picture,  while  above  and  below  are  a  similar  series 
of  panels  to  those  on  the  front,  the  motifs  being  taken 
from  birds,  plants,  and  objects  of  still-life.  The  screen 
is  in  fine  preservation,  and  the  effect  of  the  rich  hues  of 
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the  lacquer— gold,  red,  and  green  predominating— on  the 
black  background,  arranged  with  consummate  artistry  on 
such  a  large  design,  is  one  of  great  splendour.  There  are 
many  other  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  contained  in  the 
collection,  which  will  remain  on  view  for  some  time. 

At  first  glance  the  influence  of  the  motor-car  on 
modern  art  might  seem  to  be  an  almost  negligible 
quantity  :  yet  that  it  has  a  share — 
and  that  not  a  small  one — in  revolu- 
tionising the  artistic  outlook  must 
be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  student  on  the  subject. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  motor-car  the  pictures  most 
in  favour  with  the  wealthier  classes  were  those  which 
possessed  a  literary  interest,  or  interior  scenes  and  land- 
scapes wrought  with  a  full  perception  of  minute  detail. 
These  exemplified  the  taste  of  a  people  who  read  much 
and  enjoyed  nature  in  a  leisured  way  which  permitted 
them  to  see  her  most  minute  beauties.  Now  the  taste 
has  altered ;  the  literary  picture  is  consigned  to  die 
limbo  of  unartistic  art,  and  the  most  popular  renderings 
of  nature  are  those  which  portray  her  in  a  broad  and 
impressionistic  manner.  It  is  no  far-fetched  theory  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  change  to  the  influence 
of  the  motor-car,  the  more  especially  as  it  has  not  pene- 
trated to  those  classes  who  cannot  afford  such  a  luxury. 
The  old  style  of  pictures  is  still  popular  with  the  masses; 
but  the  delights  of  motoring  are  taking  wealthier  people 
away  from  their  books,  and  their  outlook  on  nature  is 
largely  influenced  by  seeing  it  from  cars  going  along 
at  a  speed  which  does  not  permit  them  to  take  in  the 
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details  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  pass,  but  only 
their  broad  ettect.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  advent 
of  the  railway  should   have    induced  a  similar  change, 
but   the  conditions  are  different.      The  side  view   from 
a  carriage  window  through  a  maze  of  telegraph   poles 
is  trying  to  the  eyes  when  long  persisted   in,  and   the 
experienced  passenger  seeks  beguilement  by  reading  his 
book  or  newspaper.    The  exhilaration  induced  by  motor- 
ing renders  the  senses  too  keenly  alive   to  indulge  in 
such  tame  [deasures,  and  so  motorists  absorb  with  a\  idity 
the  beauties  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  pass,  not 
with  the  same  detailed  observation  that  their  fathers  ga\  e 
it  during  their  leisured  walks,  but  with  a  greater  compre- 
hension of  the  broad  effects.    As  time  goes  on,  this  vision 
will  become  even  more  hurried  and  generalised,  for  cars 
are  becoming  faster,  and  the  question  is  becoming,  not 
what  speed  a  car  can  attain,  but  what  speed  it  may  be 
permitted  to  go.     At  lirooklands  the  other  day  a  Talbot 
car — not   an    excessively   high  -  powered    racer,  but   an 
ordinary   touring  car — attained   the   almost    incredible 
speed  of  120  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  which  no  railway  train 
in   the   world   could   keep  up   without   leaving  the   line. 
The    production   of  such   cars   will   presently  force   the 
Government  to  make  great  trunk  roads  confined  wholly 
to  high-speed  automobiles.     In  the  meanwhile  the  build- 
ing of  light,  nominally  low-powered  types  like  the  Talbot, 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  run,  capable  of  attaining  any 
rate  of  speed  desired,  possessing  all  the  certainty  and 
none  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  railway,  and  making 
the   daily  journeys   between  a   business  in  town  and  a 
home  in  the  midst  of  the  country  a  health-giving  pastime 
instead  of  an  irksome  ordeal,  will  convert  more  and  more 
people  into  becoming  motorists,  and  the  impressionistic 
artist  will  benefit  accordingly. 

KiircA'llox  in  art  is  a  matter  upon  which  no  t»o 
jieople  agree,  and  a  view  of  the  exhibition  of  students' 
work  at  the  Victoria  and  .Vlbc-rt 
.Museum,  held  in  connection  with  the 
national  competition,  is  not  likely  to 
ensure  any  greater  unanimity  on  the  subject.  That  the 
South  Kensington  system  of  education  is  better  than 
none  at  all  has  been  disputed  ;  that  it  is  the  best  which 
can  be  devised  would  only  be  urged  by  a  few  enthusiasts  ; 
but  to  formulate  a  new  scheme  which  would  generally 
satisfy  cultivated  opinion  better  than  the  old  appears  to 
be  impossible  at  the  moment.  The  exhibition  this  year 
was  held  under  specially  advantageous  circumstances, 
the  works  being  shown  in  a  spacious  gallery  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museiun,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  a 
galvanised  iron  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  National  History 
Museum.  The  Government  may  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  at  last  consenting  to  demolish  the  old  exhibition 
room  and  erect  a  worthier  edifice  in  its  place.  This 
change,  however,  will  not  be  without  some  disadvantages. 
.A.  more  stately  environment  will  inevitably  bring  about 
a  demand  for  more  perfect  art,  and  the  students'  work 
which  only  attained  enough  distinction  to  look  in  keeping 
with  the  ramshackle  surroundings  of  the  former  exhibi- 
tion room  will  inevitably  appear  mean  and  commonplace 
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in  a  well-appointed  picture  gallery.  Something  of  this 
impression  was  gi\cn  by  a  number  of  the  items  con- 
tained in  the  exhibition  this  year  ;  for  though  the  dis- 
play as  a  whole  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  it 
hardly  pleased  one  so  much,  and  its  weaknesses  were  more 
apparent.  This  was  especially  so  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  practical  sections — those  in  which  the  work  depends 
upon  the  student's  own  initiative  and  artistic  feeling  ; 
and  again  and  again  the  question  presents  itself  whether 
the  South  Kensington  system  does  not  tend  to  cultivate 
mechanical  dexterity  at  the  expense  of  originality.  In 
all  cases  where  the  student  had  a  scholastic  exercise  to 
perform,  the  standard  of  attainment  was  high,  but  where 
he  had  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  practical  use,  and 
proiiuce  not  an  exercise  but  a  work  of  art,  there  generally 
appeared  feebleness  of  conception  and  uncertainty  of 
execution.  This  would  be  only  natural  if  the  exhibitors 
were  children,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  large 
majority  of  South  Kensington  prize-winners  are  grown 
men  and  women. 

Of  course,  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  these 
the  examiners  appeared  to  ha\c  singled  out  with  com- 
mendable discernment.  Little  fault,  for  instance,  could 
be  found  with  the  etchings  which  gained  for  Mr.  Sydney 
A.  Ganimell,  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art,  a  gold 
medal.  It  is  true  that  the  artist  showed  a  tendency  to 
accentuate  his  high  lights  by  exaggerating  his  shadows, 
but  this  failing  is  almost  general  among  present-day 
etchers.  The  great  thing  was  that  the  works  displayed 
individuality  and  artistic  feeling,  while  in  technical 
mastery  they  would  hold  their  own  in  any  exhibition  of 
modern  work.  The  shaded  drawings  of  figures  from 
the  nude  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mason,  of  Margaret  Street, 
Birmingham,  were  in  the  nature  of  scholastic  exercises  ; 
one  would  hazard  the  guess  that  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  largely  because  he  had  elevated  them  into  wt.iks 
of  art,  making  his  studies  not  merely  anatomical  records, 
but  setting  the  figures  in  an  atmospheric  environment, 
realising  the  texture  of  the  flesh  and  making  them 
appear  living  individualities,  instead  of  the  soulless 
automatons  generally  shown  in  students'  drawings  of 
[irofessional  models.  The  same  artist's  painting  from 
life,  which  gained  him  a  silver  medal,  though  a  correct 
piece  of  work,  was  not  nearly  so  sympathetic.  .Amongst 
other  gold  medallists  were  Miss  Mabel  Webb,  of 
Hornsey,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Stevens,  for  carefully  and 
accurately  wrought  drawings  from  the  antique — a  form 
of  art  to  which  far  too  much  time  is  given  by  South 
Kensington  students  ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Gilfillan,  of  Camden, 
for  a  tasteful  design  for  a  necklace;  and  Miss  A.  L. 
Hitchcock,  of  Kensington,  for  a  daintily  conceived  design 
for  a  circular  box.  The  St.  Marylebone  I'oljtechnic 
])roduced  no  less  than  three  gold  medallists  —  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Tree,  whose  well-painted  group  in  oil-colours 
showed  commendable  originality  in  the  choice  of  a 
theme,  the  subject  selected  being  a  looking-glass  and 
some  of  the  oddments  of  a  lady's  toilet  table,  instead  of 
the  usual  fruit  and  earthenware  ;  Miss  Hester  M.  Wag- 
staff  for  a  well-balanced  design  for  a  stained  wood  card- 
table  top;  and  Miss  Gwen  White  for  a  tasteful  design  for 
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a  decorative  bookcase  panel.  Dublin,  as  usual,  carried 
off  the  gold  medal  for  stained  ylass,  the  window  by 
Mr.  Harry  Clarke,  though  a  little  dark  in  colour,  fully 
deserving  the  honour  for  its  fine  spacing  and  original 
treatment.  A  second  window  design  from  the  same 
school  by  Mr.  Austin  Molloy  was  worthy  of  the  silver 
medal  it  obtained,  while  the  richly  coloured  window  by 
Mr.  Newton  H.  Penprase,  which  was  awarded  a  similar 
honour,  was,  in  some  points,  superior  to  that  of  the  gold 
medallist,  but  hardly  so  effectively  spaced.  The  gold 
medal  design  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woodward,  of  Nottingham, 
for  a  panel  in  the  end  of  a  library,  was  well  modelled 
and  artistically  conceived,  though  the  composition  was 
somewhat  over-evenly  balanced,  and  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  panel  too  strongly  accentuated.  The  lace 
curtain  shown  by  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Woodward,  which  brought 
a  second  gold  medal  to  the  same  school,  was  handsomely 
and  effectively  patterned,  and  appeared  a  thoroughly 
practical  design.  Miss  N.  L.  Nisbet,  of  Wandsworth, 
gained  gold  medals  for  book  illustrations,  both  in  black- 
and-white  and  colour.  These  were  well  conceived  and 
firmly  rendered,  while  the  spacing  was  excellent.  One 
wonders,  however,  if  the  black-and-white  drawings, 
which  were  apparently  intended  for  reproduction  on  a 
smaller  scale,  would  not  lose  something  in  reduction, 
the  fineness  of  the  work  hardly  allowing  sufficiently  for 
it.  The  silver  medallists  were  too  numerous  to  allow  a 
systematic  examination  of  their  work.  One  may  mention, 
however,  the  design  for  lace  by  Mr.  Felix  Collington,  of 
Nottingham,  whose  age  (fifteen)  renders  the  performance 
one  of  remarkable  promise ;  the  well-studied  water- 
colour  painting  of  a  head  from  life  by  Mr.  Kevetha 
Perry,  of  Aston  ;  the  freely  treated  water-colours  of  the 
same  theme  by  Mr.  W.  -S.  Bagdatopulos,  of  Ealing ;  the 
strongly  painted  still-life  group  in  oil  colours  by  Miss 
Ruth  Lindley,  of  St.  Marylebone  Polytechnic  ;  and  the 
delicately  executed  drawing  from  an  antique  cast  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Willis,  of  West  Hartlepool. 

"  Lady  Spencer  and  Child."  Engraved  by  G.  J.  James, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  (J.  F.  E,  Grundy.  Issue 
limited  to  225  artist  proofs  at  £4  4s.) 

At  the  present  time  the  taste  of  the  collector  of  modern 
prints  runs  largely  in  the  direction  of  colour.  To  a  cer- 
tain e.xtent  this  predilection  is  justified.  Monochrome 
has  been  explored  by  generations  of  great  artists  who 
have  exhausted  most  of  its  possibilities.  1  he  etchings 
of  Rembrandt  and  Meryon  or  the  mezzotints  of  J.  R. 
Smith  and  Thomas  Watson  are  executed  with  a  full 
technical  knowledge  of  the  range  of  effect  in  black-and- 
white  to  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  mediums  in 
which  they  are  executed.  They  constitute  the  last  words 
that  can  be  said  on  the  themes  they  treated.  The  modern 
artist  may  rival,  but  cannot  surpass  them,  and  he  must 
seek  fresh  triumphs,  less  in  the  direction  of  finding  new 
methods  with  which  to  handle  the  graver  and  etching 
needle,  than  in  the  application  of  the  old  methods  to  new 
and  original  themes.  In  nearly  all  forms  of  colour- 
printing,  however,  there  still  remain  possibilities  of  fresh 
developments,  and  despite  the  high  prices  now  realised 


by  the  eighteenth-century  mezzotints  in  colour,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  attain  the  highest  developments  of  this 
phase  of  art. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  mezzotints  were 
never  primarily  engraved  for  the  production  of  colour- 
prints  ;  the  latter  were  merely  a  profitable  by-product, 
struck  off  the  plates  when  the  copper  was  too  worn  to 
produce  satisfactory  prints  in  black-and-white.  The  skill 
of  the  printers  produced  many  beautiful  results ;  but 
hand-touching  had  to  be  largely  resorted  to,  to  disguise 
the  worn-out  state  of  the  plates.  Thus  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  old  coloured  mezzotints  are  less  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  engraver's  art  than  a  joint  production  for  which 
printer  and  colourist  were  equally  responsible  as  himself. 

In  modern  work  the  engraver  assumes  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  results  attained.  The  experience  gained 
during  the  revival  of  colour-printing  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  shown  that  a  single  plate  cannot  be  so  wrought 
as  to  produce  the  best  results  both  in  colour  and  black- 
and-white  ;  and  though,  by  reworking,  a  plate  designed 
for  the  one  medium  may  be  adapted  for  the  other,  the 
impressions  resulting  are  never  so  satisfactory  as  when 
the  mezzotinter  has  worked  with  only  a  single  objective 
in  view.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  plates  recently  issued 
are  intended  for  use  only  in  the  single  medium.  An 
instance  in  point  is  the  newly  published  mezzotint  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  James  of  Reynolds's  famous  picture  Lady 
Spencer  and  Child.  The  plate  of  this  is  to  be  destroyed 
after  225  proofs  in  colour  have  been  struck  off.  The 
engraver  has  obviously  nicely  calculated  his  work  for 
colour  effect,  with  the  result  that  he  has  attained  a  purity 
and  refined  gradation  of  tone  something  akin  to  the 
quality  of  a  highly  wrought  water-colour  drawing.  The 
work  and  colouring  is  brilliant  without  being  over- 
forced  ;  the  whites  of  the  dresics  of  the  mother  and  child 
especially  are  rendered  with  great  delicacy.  Mr.  James, 
who  was  formerly  an  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Pratt 
— perhaps  the  best  all-round  engraver  that  England  pro- 
duced during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — has 
already  been  responsible  for  several  capable  works,  and 
this  charming  translation  of  a  charming  picture  should 
do  much  to  enhance  his  reputation. 

MES.SRS.MORTLOCKS(Ltd.),Oxford  Street  and  Orchard 
Street,  London,  W.,  have  been  appointed,  by  Royal 
Warrant,  china  and  glass  merchants  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

.•\  r  the  present  shou  at  the  Scottish  Gallery,  presum- 
ably the  last  show  which  will  be  held  there  till  summer 
is  over,  the  most  engaging  pictures,  so 
"   urg    :         c^^j.  ^^  contemporary  work  is  concerned. 
The  Scottish  1       m       i        .        n-         .        n 

are  some  bv  Mr.   Lawton  W  mgate,  all 
Gallery  and  r    .1  -r-i  1 

ft  »  TT  1    ^1,  them    seascapes.        Ihey   arc    hung 

close  to  a  characteristic  McTaggart,  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  outshadowed  in 
consequence,  and  indeed  their  excellence  appears  the 
more  paramount  when  tested  in  this  wise.  For  though 
Mr.  Wingate  lacks  the  fire  of  his  great  predecessor, 
and  is  therefore  much  less  arresting,  he  transcends  him 


the  French 
Gallery 
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withal  as  regards  a  sense  for  colour  and  for  form  in 
general  ;  and,  accordingly,  many  of  his  pictures  really 
possess  a  greater  decorative  value  than  McTaggart 
commonly  achieved.  This  keen  sense  for  form  is  scarcely 
adumbrated  by  Mr.  Charles  Mackie's  Venetian  Scene, 
the  countless  separate  items  figured  on  the  canvas 
seeming  disjointed  from  one  another  instead  of  being 
symmetrised  ;  while  parts  of  the  water  in  the  second 
plane  do  not  look  ciuite  level,  a  shortcoming  which  is 
probably  due  to  an  error  in  tonal  relations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  painter  has  rendered  happily  that  beautiful 
hour  when  daylight  is  just  beginning  to  wane — that  hour 
which  Mr.  Yeats,  in  a  famous  poem,  compares  to  the 
linnet's  wings  ;  nor  need  one  feat  to  apply  this  apt  epithet 
to  Mr.  Mackie's  picture,  so  full  is  it  of  subtle  and  delicate 
nuances  of  tone.  Mr.  Austen  Brown  also  shows  himself 
a  colourist  of  fair  gifts,  while  an  e.xceptionally  fine  piece 
of  work  is  a  pastel  by  Mr.  W.  V.  MacGregor — a  moon- 
light scene  wherein  even  the  darkest  parts  of  the  sky 
have  the  semblance  of  vibrating  with  the  innumerable 
tints  which  the  great  dome  presents  at  night.  The 
artist,  in  fine,  has  contrived  to  mirror  something  which, 
of  all  nature's  secrets,  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  one 
to  embody  in  art. 

The  exhibition  likewise  embraces  several  good  water- 
colours,  notably  a  landscape  by  Mr.  J.  Cadenhead  and 
one  by  Mr.  Ewan  Geddes,  a  painter  who  is  seldom 
striking  yet  who  hardly  ever  fails  to  compass  a  certain 
placid  beauty  ;  while  better  still  are  some  tiny  studies  in 
birds  and  flowers,  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander. 
From  the  outset  he  has  given  the  bulk  of  his  energies  to 
this  particular  kind  of  art,  and  though  his  results  are  no 
doubt  slight,  they  are  thoroughly  individual,  while  they 
invariably  reflect  mastery  of  the  prim,  precise  style  of 
workmanship.  Coming  to  the  department  of  mono- 
chrome, perhaps  the  best  thing  here  is  an  etching  by 
Mr.  F.  Krostowitz,  a  new  name  in  the  Scottish  art- 
world  ;  while  to  speak  of  a  further  novelty,  heretofore 
lithography  has  never  been  practised  to  any  great  extent 
in  Scotland,  and  this  gives  an  especial  interest  to  various 
original  lithographs  by  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter.  It  must 
be  owned  that  these  works  of  his,  if  viewed  simply  as 
pictures,  are  hardly  to  be  called  satisfactory  ;  yet  they 
disclose  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  process  at  issue 
and  of  its  resources,  and  thus  one  is  prone  to  feel  that 
Mr.  Cursiter  would  find  his  metier  in  reproducing  the 
old  masters.  Nor  should  he  think  it  derogatory  to 
employ  his  lithographic  skill  in  this  way,  for,  waiving 
the  army  of  fine  engravers  who  devoted  themselves 
purely  to  work  of  this  nature,  has  it  not  even  enlisted 
many  painters  of  inspiration  and  originality?  Boucher 
perpetuating  the  drawings  of  Watteau  and  Fragonard 
etching  things  by  Tiepolo,  his  maitre  de  gravure,  as  he 
styled  him  fondly. 

The  annual  mid  -  summer  show  at  the  French  (Gal- 
lery is  composed  chiefly  of  modern  Dutch  jiictures,  and 


certainly  these  do  not  suggest  that  an  artistic  revival 
is  imminent  in  the  land  of  Hals  and  Rembrandt !  The 
exhibition  is  made  memorable,  nevertheless,  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  superb  canvas  by  Georges  Michel;  while 
there  are  a  few  good  things  by  contemporary  English- 
men, in  particular  a  still-life  by  Mr.  A.  Hayward,  and 
a  seascape  by  Mr.  John  Lavery  entitled  Tungiers  Buy. 
The  artist  has  expressed  the  drowsiness  of  noon  in  the 
torrid  south,  and,  looking  at  his  picture,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  why  he  concerns  himself  almost  wholly 
with  portraiture  nowadays,  and  does  not  steal  more  time 
from  it  to  paint  the  sea  and  sky. 


Sir  Thom.\s  L.wvrence  was  a  master  with  the  crayon 
before  he  essayed  oil  painting,  and  in  his  drawings  he 

shows  a  spontaneity  of  feeling  and  a 
Our  Plates         facility  of  expression  which  are  sometimes 

absent  from  his  pictures.  These  qualities 
are  exemplified  in  his  portrait  of  Georgiana  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her  period,  who  sat  more 
than  once  to  the  artist.  She  was  fifth  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  becoming  in  1803  the  second 
wife  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  she  survived  four- 
teen years,  dying  in  1853.  The  illustration  of  the  subject 
is  taken  from  the  stipple  engraving  by  F.  C.  Lewis, 
whose  reproductions  of  Lawrence's  drawings  in  this 
medium  are  unequalled  for  their  fidelity  to  the  originals. 
Though  on  Lawrence's  death  his  mantle  did  not  fall  ex- 
clusively on  any  single  artist,  Alfred  Edward  Chalon,  R.A., 
may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  to  his  position  as  portrait 
painter-in-chief  to  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  Like 
the  deceased  master,  he  first  made  his  reputation  by  his 
pencil.  His  portrait  of  Sarah  Sophia  Countess  of  Jersey 
and  her  child  is  a  fine  example  of  the  vivacity  and  charm 
of  Ills  art,  and  though  it  lacks  something  of  the  simplicity 
of  Lawrence — who  in  his  turn  was  less  simple  than  the 
eighteenth-century  masters — it  is  reinforced  by  a  certain 
French  piquancy  which  Chalon  possessed  by  right  ot 
ancestry,  he  being  a  descendant  of  an  old  French  family 
domiciled  at  Geneva.  This  illustration  and  the  one 
after  Lawrence  are  reproduced  from  engravings  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.  Another 
P'rench  immigrant  to  England  was  Nicholas  Colibert, 
whose  stipple  plate  from  his  own  picture  of  T/ie  Para- 
tliute  has  a  topical  interest  at  the  present  time  when  the 
conquest  of  the  air,  essayed  with  indifferent  success  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  finally  consummated. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  the  original  engraving  of 
/.<-.f  Peux  Amies,  by  John  Raphael  Smith,  who,  though 
not  so  capable  an  artist  with  the  brush  as  with  the  burin, 
yet  produced  many  charming  works.  Franc^ois  Boucher's 
Venus  disarming  Love.,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred 
dc  Rothschild,  is  a  work  which  reveals  the  fine  crafts- 
manship and  unerring  decorative  instinct  of  the  great 
French  |)ainter  at  their  highest  de\clopnicnt. 
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Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts," 
by  Wynford 
Dewhurst 
(Hugh  Rees, 
Ltd.     IS.  net) 


Mr.  Dewhurst's  ably  written  plea  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  deserves  to  be 
read  by  all  those  who  possess  cultured 
tastes  or  are  interested  in  the  perma- 
nent well-being  of  the  country.  Art. 
is  one  of  the  palliatives  of  modern 
life— the  colour,  indeed,  which  relieves 
the  otherwise  drab  monotony  of 
civilised  existence.  This  fact  has 
never  been  seriously  recognised  by 
any  English  Government,  and  the  result  is  that  art  has 
failed  to  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Uewhurst  brings  within  the  scope  of  his 
definition  of  art  all  that  tends  towards  the  creation  or 
preservation  of  beauty.  His  ministry,  when  established, 
would  have  for  its  field  of  endeavour  not  only  the 
encouragement  of  the  work  of  living  artists,  but  the 
preservation  to  the  country  of  the  wealth  of  examples  of 
retrospective  art  and  archeology  it  still  contains,  the 
safeguarding  of  its  beauty-spots  from  spoliation,  the 
repletion  of  denuded  woodlands,  the  organisation  of 
pageants  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  masses,  and  the 
encouragement  of  original  creation  of  art  in  all  forms  by 
craftsmen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  an  extended 
programme  for  a  single  ministry  to  execute,  but  much 
the  same  functions  are  already  performed  by  the  minis- 
terial department  for  the  purpose  which  exists  in  France. 
At  present  in  England  all  these  matters  are  everybody's 
business,  so  that  nobody  adequately  attends  to  them. 
If  England  is  to  retain  its  position  as  an  artistic  or  even 
as  a  commercial  nation,  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  will 
have  to  be  organised  for  the  country  on  somewhat  the 
same  lines  that  Mr.  Dewhurst  suggests. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bone's  iVomen  of  the  Country.,  the 
latest  addition  to  the  "  Roadmender  Series,"  hardly  comes 
under  the  classification  of  a  novel — 
certainly  not  of  a  novel  of  the 
orthodox  type.  It  may  be  called  a 
study  of  country  women  realised  in 
an  account  of  a  portion  of  the  life 
of  one  of  them,  and  the  description 
of  her  relations  with  her  fellows.    The  character  depicted 


"  Women  of  the 
Country,"  by 
Gertrude  Bone 
(Duckworth  &  Co 
2s.  6d.  net) 


—one  .\nne  Hilton,  an  old  maid— is  by  no  means  of  a 
conventional  type  :  a  wise  selection,  for  the  true  aspect 
of  orthodox  life  is  best  realised  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  unusual.  The  story  told  is  of  Anne's  interest  in 
a  misguided  girl,  and  her  ultimate  adoption  of  the  latter's 
orphaned  child.  The  strength  of  the  study  is  in  its 
simple  realisation  of  actual  life.  The  different  characters 
introduced  are  each  of  them  sketched  in  with  a  con- 
vincing touch  ;  and  though  some  of  them  only  appear 
for  a  moment,  they  all  move  with  the  vitality  of  living 
individualities,  possessing  their  own  characteristic  traits 
and  point  of  outlook,  and  acting  with  that  consistent 
inconsistency  which  is  the  common  trait  of  mankind. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  powerful  and  effective 
frontispiece  by  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  which  is  excellently 
printed. 

The  latest  reinforcement  of  the  ".Artistic  Crafts  Series" 
is  a  manual  on  heraldry,  which  should  enable  designers 
and  craftsmen  to  master  the  principles 
of  the  art  sufficiently  to  prevent  them 
from  making  any  serious  errors  when 
transcribing  heraldic  blazonry,  and 
which  also  should  largely  aid  them  in 
making  their  reproductions  so  as  to 
attain  the  best  decorative  effect.  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  devotes  the 
major  portion  of  his  book  to  the  heraldry  of  the  pre-Tudor 
period,  when  the  rules  of  the  art  were  better  understood 
than  in  later  times,  and  heraldry  was  consequently 
treated  with  an  intelligent  freedom  which  allowed  far 
more  scope  for  artistic  effect  than  the  cast-iron  con- 
ventions which  largely  prevail  at  the  present  time.  The 
author's  exposition  of  his  theme  is  concise,  clear,  and 
thoroughly  intelligible,  and  he  incidentally  gives  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information,  which  should  make  the 
book  of  utility  to  a  larger  circle  than  those  for  whom 
it  is  directly  written.  One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
volume  is  the  wealth  of  admirably  selected  illustrations, 
taken  from  the  best  examples  of  English  heraldic  crafts- 
manship extant,  which  should  afford  the  designer  models 
for  practically  every  species  of  work  he  is  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  e.xecute.     One  would  wish  that  a  larger 


"  Heraldry  for 
Craftsmen  and 
Designers,"  by 
W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope 

(John  Hogg 
7s.  6d.  net) 
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"Cubism,"   by 
Albert  Gleizes  and 
Jean  Metzinger 
(T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     5s.) 


number  of  modern  examples  had  been  included,  if  only 
to  show  on  what  points  they  are  inferior  to  the  whole  ; 
but  in  a  volume  of  limited  size  it  is  impossible  to 
thoroughly  illustrate  all  the  phases  of  such  a  wide  theme, 
and  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  has  perhaps  acted  wisely  in  only 
choosing  the  best. 

The  standpoint  of  Mons.  Albert  Gleizes  and  Jean 
.Metzinger  in  their  e.xposition  of  Cubism  can  be  summed 
u])  in  the  following  quotation: — 
"Painting  must  not  address  tlie 
crowd  in  the  language  of  the  crowd  ; 
it  must  employ  its  own  language  in 
order  to  move,  dominate,  and  direct 
the  crowd,  not  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. It  ii  so  with  religions  and  philosophies.  The 
artist  who  concedes  nothing,  who  does  not  e.xplain  him- 
self, and  relates  notliing,  accumulates  an  internal  strength, 
whose  radiance  shines  on  every  hand."  Were  this  true, 
it  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  Cubism,  which  may  be 
defined  as  an  attempt  to  express  in  paint  the  inexpressible 
by  means  of  the  incomprehensible.  But  is  it  so:  The 
superiority  <jf  the  artist  to  the  ordinary  man  lies  wholly 
in  his  power  of  expressing  his  ideas  so  that  they  sh:ill 
become  intelligible  to  others  besides  himself.  His  ideas 
may  be  his  own,  but  his  language  must  emphatically  be 
th:it  of  tlie  masses,  otherwise  he  is  no  artist,  for  ;irt  is 
tlic  tr:msmission  of  emotion — an  impossible  feat  if  the 
vehicle  used  is  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus  it  is  th;Lt  .dl  gre;it 
artists  h:ive  employed  the  language  of  the  crowd — rellncd 
and  ex;ilted,  it  may  be,  and  so  weighted  with  meaning 
that  its  full  signification  may  not  :it  once  be  compre- 
hended, but  always  with  its  surface  meaning  perfectly 
comprehensible.  A  crowd  can  be  no  more  "  moved, 
dominated,  or  directed"  in  an  unknown  tongue  than  an 
audience  of  dc:if  mutes  can  have  their  emotions  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  music.  All  religions  and  philosophies 
which  li;ive  ever  flourished  have  spread  their  propaganda 
by  the  eloquent  use  of  the  vulg:ir  tongue,  and  the  artist 
"  who  concedes  nothing,  who  does  not  explain  himself, 
and  relates  nothing,"  so  far  from  accumulating  an  internal 
strength,  is  suffering  his  faculties  of  expression  to  become 
atrophied  by  disuse.  The  present  age  is  intensely 
egotistical  ;  everyone  who  accumulates  two  or  three 
ideas,  and  has  sufficient  leisure  and  vanity  to  riuninatc 
over  them,  becomes  obsessed  with  the  conviction  that 
their  utter:ui(:e  i>  of  supreme  iMq>orl;ince,   whether  he  i^ 


capable  of  expressing  them  or  not.  The  cults  of  Post- 
Impressionism  and  Cubism  are  largely  promoted  by  such 
individuals,  who,  denied  the  gift  of  clear  utterance,  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  thought  that  true  greatness 
consists  in  being  unintelligible.  The  book  has  been 
well  translated,  and  though  it  fails  to  give  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  ideas  underlying  Cubism,  this  is  less 
the  fault  of  the  authors  than  that  the  ideas  themselves 
are  wanting.  From  the  Cubist's  point  of  view,  there  is 
probably  no  better  English  work  issued  on  the  subject, 


"  Churchwardens' 
Accounts,"  by 
J.  Charles  Cox 
(Methuen 
7s.  6d.  net) 


CAiiir/rwardi'iis'  Accounts  hardly  appears  an  interesting 
subject,  but  Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  in  his  volume  on  the 
subject — the  latest  addition  to  "  The 
Antiquary's  Books" — brings  to  light 
many  curious  and  entertaining  facts 
which  one  would  not  like  to  see  for- 
gotten. The  office  of  churchwarden 
in  pre- Reformation  days  was  purely 
ecclesiastical,  though  even  then  it  was  of  considerable 
importance,  for  on  the  churchwarden  devolved  the  task 
of  raising  and  administering  the  funds  necessary  to  keep 
the  fabric  of  the  church  in  repair  and  ensure  the  rites  of 
public  worship  being  duly  performed  therein.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  censor  of  the  morals  of  the  parish,  and  had 
the  duty  of  making  presentment  of  all  delinquencies, 
whether  of  lay  or  clerical  offenders,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  and  afterwards 
fiuther  duties  were  attached  to  the  office,  until  the  wardens 
became  resjionsible  for  e\ery  form  of  local  government. 
To  assist  them  in  attending  to  these  multifarious  con- 
cerns, parish  vestries  were  gradually  evolved,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  have  been  relieved  of  the  large  majority 
of  them  by  various  Local  Government  Acts.  The  earliest 
churchwardens'  accounts  in  existence  in  England  appear 
to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
but  they  do  not  occur  with  any  frequency  until  the 
sixteenth  century  and  later.  Mr.  Cox  compiles  a  list  of 
over  four  hundred  sets  of  accounts  extant,  which  begin 
anterior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  extracts  he 
m:tkes  from  these  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  give  most  valuable 
information  concerning  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
the  r:itcs  of  wages  at  various  periods.  The  volume  is 
:i  model  of  p;iinstaking  research,  and  well  deserves  its 
pkice  in  the  authoritative  series  of  "The  Antitjuary's 
Books." 


CORRES  PONDENCL 


Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Books. — .^7,285  (Cheddar). — Vour  History  0;  the  Bible,  by 
Thos.  Stackliouse,  and  "  Matthew  Henry's"  Bible,  despite  the 
illustrations,  are  of  little  interest  to  a  book  collector.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  would  not  realise  more  than  4s.  or 
5s.  apiece.  The  copy  of  Thos.  Charttock's  IVoris,  1684,  is  also 
of  little  interest. 

Pairs  of  Figures.— .A?, 301  (M.C.,  Torquay).— We  can- 
not tell  from  your  description  what  these  figures  are,  but  we  are 
sure  that  the  first  pair  you  describe  are  110/  Chelsea.  They  are 
most  probably  from  some  foreign  factory.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
identify  such  figures  from  a  written  description. 

Glass  Bottle.— A7, 312  (Cray).— The  bottle  shown  in  the 
sketch  is  ]irobal>Iy  linglish  work  of  about  eighty  years  ago.  It 
has  no  distinctive  character  to  enable  us  to  assign  it  to  any 
particular  factory.  It  may  be  worth  a  sovereign  or  so  to  a 
jirivate  buyer. 

"The  Seasons."— .\7, 335  (Stockton-on-Tees).— Vour  set 
of  coloured  prints  by  J.  Harris,  after  I.  F.  Herring,  sen.,  as 
described,  should  realise  about  £6. 

Long-case  Clock.— A7, 338  (Calne).— We  have  no  record 
of  tile  clock-maker  named  Robert  Bunyan,  of  Lincoln,  and  fear 
we  cannot  state  the  date  of  the  clock. 

Figure. — A7,34I  (Birmingham). — The  figure  is  that  of  a 
well-known  local  character,  and  it  was  originally  made  in  porce- 
lain at  Derby  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  .ago,  and  afterwards 
copied  in  -Staffordshire.  The  drawing  does  not  enable  us  to 
see  if  the  figure  is  in  porcelain  or  in  the  softer  earthenware.  In 
the  former  case  the  figure  would  \k  well  worth  ;^I5,  and  in  the 
latter  case  about  half  that  price.  Both  kinds  are  somewhat 
rare. 

Books.-  .-^7,358  (Kensington). — If  your  copy  of  VaUiiliiie 

Vox  is  the  first  edition  and  in  original  cloth,  its  value  would  be 

about  two  guineas.     None  of  the  books  on  your  list  would  be 
likely  to  realise  any  sum  of  importance. 

"Spiritof  aChild,"  by  Bartolozzi.-.Ar,369(Bcxhill). 
— Judging  from  the  description,  your  impression  is  only  an  ordi- 
nary print,  and  in  this  case  would  not  realise  more  than  £1  to  25s. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  identify  or  price  your  Rembrandt  engrav- 
ing without  further  information  than  the  date  it  was  produced. 


Chairs.— A7, 383  (Burton-on-Trent).  —  Chairs  such  as  the 
one  shown  in  the  photograph  you  send  are  English,  usually  in 
rosewood,  and  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  igih  century,  being 
Sheraton  in  design.  At  present  their  value  is  from  los.  to  15s. 
each,  but  they  are  rising  in  value. 

Vases.  —  A7, 393  (Streatham).  —  The  v.ases  shown  in  the 
photograph  are  probably  Staffordshire  of  the  early  part  of  Last 
century,  about  1830,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the 
factory,  as  the  decoration  is  common  to  several  places.  The 
form  is  not  very  elegant,  Lut  the  pair  should  be  worth  about  .^5. 

"The  Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb."— A7,4o8  (Portsmouth). 
—Vour  print  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  W.  Collins,  being  cut, 
would  only  be  worth  about  los. 

Clockmakers.— A7,4ii  (Farnham).  — (i)  There  is  a  long- 
case  clock  by  John  Cutbush,  of  Maidstone,  in  Welbeck  .Abbey. 
It  dates  to  about  1700,  and  has  a  very  quaint  inscrijillon. 
(2)  Wni.  Speakman,  London,  was  apprenticed  to  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  in  1661,  and  was  master  in  1 701.  (3)  .Several 
makers  named  John  Johnson,  of  London,  are  recorded.  One 
was  admitted  to  the  Clockmakers' Company  in  1678;  another, 
who  worked  as  a  jeweller  at  3,  Flower  de  Luces,  Cheapside, 
joined  the  Company  in  16S0  ;  another  joined  in  1701,  and  in 
the  same  ye.ir  another  worked  in  Fleet  Lane,  whilst  a  fifth 
worked  at  Elm  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  between  the  years 
1790  and  1835.  (4)  The  work  of  John  Koljcrts,  Norwich,  is 
not  recorded,  and  the  makers  named  Smith,  of  London,  are  far 
too  many  for  us  to  enumerate. 

"The  Harlot's  Progress."- .^7,412  (Presteign).— Vour 
prints  of  Hogarth's  Harlot's  Progress  would  only  fetch  a  few- 
shillings  at  auction.  Vou  must  send  us  the  engraving  by  I.  R. 
Smith  for  examination  before  we  can  value  it  for  you. 

Tea-set. — -A?, 422  (Cleethorpes). — Judging  by  the  photo- 
graphs, the  service  is  apparently  by  one  of  the  Staffordshire 
makers  of  the  early  part  of  last  century.  It  may  be  by  Messrs. 
Ilildilch,  of  Lane  F.nd  and  Longton,  who  produced  services 
with  very  similar  patterns  ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure,  as  there 
were  numerous  workers  in  that  style.  The  various  small  marks 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  decorators.  The  pieces  are  not 
fine  porcelain  such  as  colleclcrs  desire,  but    the  set   is  worth 

£,(>     to     ;^8. 
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Special    Notice 

Readkk.s  of  Thk  Connoisseur  who  desire  u> 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Heraldic  iJepartment,  Hanover 
Buildings,   35-39,   Maddox  Street,    W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  wlio  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should 
be  set  fortli. 

Family    Portraits. 

Hd'ving  received  se'verAl  enquiries  from  correspondents 
abroad,  asking  us  to  obtain  copies  of  pictures  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  individuals  and  public  bodies,  "  The 
Connoisseur"  has  noiv  secured  the  services  of  an  eminent 
artist  ivho  •will  be  prepared  to  visit  any  pari  of  the  Kingdom 
Hvith  this  object. 

Letters  referring  to  this  mailer  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Genealogical  Editor  of  "  The  Connoisseur,"  Hanover 
Buildings,  35  to  39,  Maddox  Street,  London,  W. 

Kkkakk. — Tlicarinsol  Ednuiiul  Frcakc,  liisluip  ol  RucliestiT, 
were  yianlcd  Isl  April,  1572.  Thc-y  arc:  IV-r  pak-  ary.  and 
az. ,  a   fcsse  Ijclw.   tiircc  Ik'iir.s  ile  lys  countetchanged. 

I'Vcakc  was  1)oni  in  tNsc.f  about  1516,  was  a  Canon  of 
Wallliani  Alibey  at  its  surrender  in  1540,  became  Hishop  of 
Rocliester  in  1 572,  bvU  translated  to  Noiwich  in  1 575,  and  to 
Worcester  in  1584,  wlicre  lie  remained  until  his  dealli  2ist 
March,    1590-I. 

I-INDSKV. — The  arms  of  Lin<lscy,  of  London  and  liucUsted, 
CO.  Sussex,  were  confirmed,  and  a  crest  granted,  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  20th  June,  160S,  to  lidward  Lindsey,  lisip,  viz.  :  i  and 
4,  or,  an  eayle  displayed  sa.,   beak  and  legs  az.,  a  chief  vair. 


2  an<l  T,  arg.  a  chev.  enibaltle^l  at  the  top  between  three 
mullets  gu.  for  Ingledew.  Crest,  an  eagle  displayed  sa.,  beak 
and  legs  or,  on  the  breast  a  cross  patee  of  the  second.  Motto, 
£-\itiis  acta  prohaf. 

The  following  pedigree  is  also  given  : — 

Thoma.s  Lyndsey,  of  Dent,  = 
CO.  York.  ] 


Miles  Lyndsey,  of  Dent, 
CO.  York. 


Catherine,  daughter 

and   heir  of 
William  Ingledew. 


Edward  Lyndsey,  of  London  =   .Mary,  daughter  of 
and  liucksted.  [ohn  Nightingale, 

of  London. 


T 

Ml  iir:.N  ;  I'endak.  —  Richard  .Muden,  of  Nevis,  West  Indies, 
married  ^La^y  Pendar,  widow,  of  the  same,  by  licence,  dated 
I2lh  July,  1669,  granted  by  the  liishop  of  liristol.  (See  Bristol 
Marriage  Bonds  and  Allegations,  fuhlished  as  a  supplement  to 
Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.) 

Last  India  Mkkciianis.  -  You  will  fnid  many  references 
to  the  names  you  mention  in  Court  Minutes  oj  the  East  India 
Company,  by  Miss  K.  H.  Sainsbury.  Three  volumes  have  so 
far  lieen  iiublisheil,  covering  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years 
after   1635. 

."■^KICEI.KU.  ■ — This  family  was  settled  al  llanlebury,  co. 
Worcester,  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries.  Thomas,  son  of 
William  .Skeeler,  of  llartlebuiy,  was  born  there  1 1th  October, 
1OS2  ;  matriculated  at  University  College,  0.\ford,  27th  March, 
1699;  B.A.  1702;  vice-princi])al  and  ^LA.  from  St.  Alban 
Hall,  1705  :  chaplain  All  .Souls'  College,  1 70S.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1704:  in  1718  was  a|>poinled 
chaplain  to  the  Karl  of  Lichfield;  vicar  of  Lewknor  in  1715, 
and  Knslone,  co.  O.xlord,  1721,  until  his  deatli  24th  April,  1763. 

Another  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Skeeler,  of  Ilartlebury,  also 
III  University  College,  malriculatcd  31st  March,  1710,  being 
then  aged  19,  took  his  B..\.  degree  in  1713,  and  .\l..'\.  from 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1727.  He  was  vicar  of  Winch- 
combe,  CO.  Clovicester,  1726,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
28lh  May,  1756. 

The  Rev.  John  .Skeeler,  of  Membuiy,  co.  Worcester,  was  son 
of  William  Skeeler,  of  llanlebury.  He  matriculated  at  Hart 
Hall  8th  December,  1725,  aged  16.  B.A.  from  University 
College    1729;    M.A.   from  Oriel  College    1732. 

Amongst  the  Worcestershire  wills  are  to  be  found  several  of 
mcmbcis  of  lhi>  family  between  1559  and  1600. 

Ri)TllENllAl.t",.  — Sir  John  Rothenhale,  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  so  maile  on  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  V. 
(Sth  April,  1413). 
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Some  Old  Dutch  Colonial  Furniture      By  J.  Penry  Lewis,  C.M.G. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  genius  of 
Holland  is  always  that  of  detail.  "  The  Dutchman," 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeeaith  century,  "was,  par 
f.xie/hnce,  the  cabinet-maker  of  Europe."  '■'■'■  \Vherevcr 
they  planted  their  factories  and  colonies  the  ])utch 
provided  themselves  with  good  furniture,  taking  their 
carpenters  with  them  to  make  it,  and  using  the 
local  woods.  The  "  I5aas  der  Scheeps  en  Huis- 
timmerlieden,"  or  "  Master  of  the  Ship  and  House 
Carpenters,"  was,  under  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, an  important  official.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Trotter,  in 
her  delightful  book,  0/d 
Cape  Colony,  has  de- 
scribed the  "really 
beautiful  colonial  fur- 
niture of  the  Dutch 
period,"  made  of  "stink 
w  o  o  d  "  a  n  d  "  y  e  1 1  o  w 
wood,"  to  be  found 
there.  In  Southern 
India,  where  the  Dutch 
had  many  factories, 
and  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  Vereenigde  Oost 
Indische  Compagnie 
was  paramount  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  simi- 
lar furniture  is  to  be 
met  with,  made  of  their 
favourite  wood,  cala- 
mander  {Di o s pyros 
ijinesita),  not  now  pro- 
curable in  the  island 
in  which,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the 
trees  flourished  ;  also  of 


t>/(/c'a/6- tV/tf/y,  by  Mrs. 
.Mys  Kane  Trotter,  p.nge  295. 


ebony,  satin  wood,  teak,  Indian  rosewood  (a  species 
of  Dalbergia),  and  the  local  Ceylon  woods,  iialtiii 
{Ptricof'sis  Mooniana),  which  resembles  walnut,  and 
jak  {Artocarpus  integrifolia),  which,  after  a  few  years' 
use,  much  resembles  mahogany. 

The  refinements  of  marqucterie  and  lacquer,  of 
which  the  Dutch  were  great  expositors,  were,  so  far 
as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  not  introduced  into 
Ceylon,  or,  if  introduced,  were  sparingly  indulged  in. 
Probably  the  articles  in  which  they  were  used  would 
not  have  lasted  well  in  a  tropical  climate,  subject  to 

extremes  of  damp  and 
dryness.  The  Dutch 
colonial  furniture,  es- 
pecially cabinets,  ward- 
robes, or,  as  they  are 
called  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  old  Portuguese 
name  for  them  has  been 
preserved,  "almirahs," 
and  settees,  was  of  a 
very  massive  descrip- 
tion. "  The  huge  ward- 
robes, slightly  bombe  in 
front,  and  with  scroll 
pediments,  have  doors 
and  drawers  so  thick 
and  heavy  that  only 
a  huge  room  could 
accomaiodate  them."  t 
But  this  was  no  dis- 
advantage in  the 
colonies,  tropical  and 
semi  -tropical,  where 
dwelling-houses  were  on 


No.  1. 


-DUTCH     CABINET     WITH     Gl-AZED     DOORS 

Vol..   X.X.WII.     No.   146.— K  63 

[Copyright  by  J.  T.  Herbert  Baity  in  the  United  States  of  America,  May.  7901] 


f  How  to  Collect  Old 
Furniture,  by  Frederick 
Litchfield,  page  63. 
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Xo.     II.  —  DUICII     CABINET     WITH     MASSIVE     DOORS.     AND     CHAIRS     OF     QCEEN     ANNE     STYLE 


a  similarly  large  scale.  Some  of  these  cabinets  were 
fitted  with  glazeil  doors,  evidently  for  displaying  the 
blue  china  with  which  the  Dutch  officials  were 
liberally  supplied  by  their  Company.*  A  cabinet 
of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  first  illustration,  and 
another  with  massive  doors  in  the  second.  These 
have  deeply  moulded  tops,  surmounted  at  the  apex 
by  the  escallop  shell  ornament,  of  which  the  Dutch 
were  very  fond,t  also  cabriole  legs  carved  on  knee 
and  toe,  and  ending  in  claw-and-ball  feet.  The 
cabriole  leg  '■  lias  been  traced  back  to  China  and 
Kgyiit,  but  was  introduced  into  England  through 
Holland  and  I'Yance.  It  may  be  called  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  domestic  woodwork  of  the 
Queen   Anne    period.  .     .     The   claw-and-ball 

foot  is  also  'traceable  to  the  East.'"  It  is  another 
characteristic  of  furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne  period, 
"  and  is  generally  accepted  to  represent  the  three- 
toed  claw  of  the  Chinese  dragon  holding  the  mystic 
Buddhistic  jewel."  \ 

An  article  of  furniture,   peculiarly    l)utch,  was  the 


-■   See   Old  Cape   Colony,   pages  239,  240. 

t  Compare  with  this  tlie  arinoire  on  i^age  298  of  OUi  Capt 
Colony. 

%  "  Little  boolisahout Old  I  urniture."  \'ol.  II.:  "The  Period 
oj  Queen  Anne,"  by  I.  I'.  Hhike  ami  .\.  K.  Revcirs-I  lopkins, 
pages  49  and  50. 


/t'sseiiaar.  a  combination  of  bookcase  and  writing- 
desk.  The  third  illustration  shows  a  very  good  speci- 
men. There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  carpentry — more 
than  would  be  expended  on  a  piece  of  furniture  of  this 
kind  nowadays — in  the  convex  and  concave-fronted 
drawers  and  doors.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  of  these  drawers,  two  of  which  are  concealed 
behind  the  pillars,  and  four  secret  compartments 
attacht-d  to  the  pillars.  These  pillars  can  be  with- 
drawn by  inserting  a  key  (a  hat-pin  or  skewer  will  do 
as  well)  through  a  key-hole  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 
cupboard  which  fills  the  s])ace  between  them,  and 
with  it  pressing  down  the  piece  of  horn  which  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  compartment,  and  forms 
a  spring  which  keeps  them  secure.  There  is  a  secret 
drawer  above  each  of  the  compartments  attached  to 
the  larger  pillars.  When  the  pillar  is  withdrawn,  a 
sort  of  wooden  shutter,  which  is  kept  in  its  place 
through  its  resting  on  the  top  of  the  compartment, 
slides  down  when  this  support  is  withdrawn  with  the 
removal  of  the  pillar,  and  reveals  a  drawer  behind  it. 
The  larger  pillars  end  in  Corinthian,  or,  to  be  strictly 
correct,  composite  capitals,  surmounted  by  carved 
wooden  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  Roman 
costume,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  Doric  capitals. 
Figures.  ca[)itals,  and  bases  are  all  gilded.  Above 
the  flap,  which  lets  down  to  form  the  writing-table, 
are  two  shelves  or  ruimers  with  ring  handles,  which. 
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No.    III. — A     "LESSENAAR,"    OR    COMBINATION     BOOKCASE    AND    DESK 


on  being  pulled  out,  form  rests  for  candlesticks.    The 
flap  is  supported  by  similar  but  smaller  runners. 

This  cabinet  had  been  denuded  by  its  native  owner 
of  every  one  of  its  brass  and  silver  handles  and  key- 
plates  on  the  exterior,  but  it  was  possible  to  reproduce 
the  key-plates,  as  they  had  left  their  outline  on  the 
wood,  and  the  handles  of  the  secret  drawers  still 
remained,  the  owner  never  having  discovered  them, 
and  they  furnished  a  pattern  for  the  other  drawers. 
Similar  cabinets  the  writer  has  seen  described  by 
the  firms  advertising  them  for  sale  as  "William  and 
Mary ''  or  "  Queen  Anne  "  bureaux. 


Another  kssenaar  in  tile  writer's  possession  is 
less  elaborate,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  heavily 
moulded  pediment  of  an  architectural  character, 
which  reproduces  the  wavy  outlines  of  the  typically 
Dutch  gable  or  doorway.  Old  Dutch  doorways  still 
remaining  at  Galle  have  pediments  exactly  like  the 
top  of  this  bureau.  This  similarity  of  design  has 
been  noticed  by  Mrs.  Trotter,  who,  in  an  article  in 
the  Architectural  Review  for  January,  1904,  on  the 
"Origin  of  the  Cape  gable,"  commenting  on  a  paper 
on  Ceylon  Dutch  buildings  by  the  present  writer, 
says :  "  Curiously  enough  the  outline  of  the  Dutch 
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wardrobe  is  often  identical  with  the  ijable  we  are 
investigating.  I  have  seen  a  French  wardrobe  of  the 
Louis  XI\".  period — a  period  following  the  closest 
connection  between  the  trade  of  France  and  Belgium 
— which  reproduced  almost  line  for  line  the  curves  of 
the  Cape  gable."  The  cabinet  depicted  on  page  201 
of  Old  Cape  Colour  much  resembles  the  lesseiiaar 
witli   the   architectural    top   of  which  we    have    been 


number  of  high-backed  chairs,  generally  three  or  four, 
sometimes  more,  fastened  together  in  a  row,  the  legs 
being  of  the  cabriole  shape.  The  former  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  Jacobean  of  the  time  of  the  last  two 
Stuart  kings,  the  latter,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen 
in  No.  vi.,  (Jueen  Anne.  The  chair-backs  and  the 
legs  are  ornamented  with  the  escallop  shell. 

A  very  elaborately  carved  settee,   of  smaller   si/e. 


No.     IV.  —  WRITING     C.\BINET,     WITHOCT     BOOKCASE 


sjjcaking.  A  writing  cabinet  without  the  bookcase 
]iortion  ap])ears  in  No.  iv. 

The  writer  also  possesses  a  wardrobe,  or  "almirah," 
of  a  severely  classical  pattern  with  a  j)illar  at  each 
end,  the  capitals  and  bases  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  brass- work. ' 

Another  favourite  jiiece  of  furnitmc  with  "Myn- 
heer" and  his  "Housvrouw'  was  the  long  "  r//.«/- 
hanl;^'  settee  or  sofa.  These  are  found  in  ("eylon  of 
two  styles,  the  one  with  a  frame  of  small  si)inil  rails, 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty,  sujiporting  a  carved 
backpiece,  often  divided  into  two  at  the  middle,  with 
ihi-  pattern  of  the  carving  at  the  top  duplicated 
(No.  v.),  and  with  the  legs  also  spiral  and  connected 
by    spiral    stretchers,    and    the    other    resembling    a 


'  LilchfieUi  menlions  among  --pecimens  of  Dutch  fiirniluri;  : 
"  W'ardrobes  with  column  .sujiporls  having  capitals  and  Ijasesof 
brass-work"  (page  S3). 


made'  of  sandalwood,  is  the  subject  of  No.  vii.  The 
style  is  Jacobean  :  possibly  the  carving  was  executed 
by  natives  of  India — for  instance,  men  of  ( Cochin,  who 
are  noted  for  this  kind  of  work. 

After  settees,  chairs.  Tlicse  may  also  be  classified 
as  Jacobean  and  (Jueen  Anne.  A  specimen  ot  the 
former,  with  its  spirally  turned  legs,  stretchers  and 
rails,  is  the  centre  chair  in  No.  viii.  This  s[)iral  turn- 
ing, according  to  Litchfiild,  was  first  introduced  into 
the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  (Tiarles  II., I  and  probably  in  ])rovincial 
places  sjiiral   work   was  done   by  hand. 

The  chair  on  the  left  of  this  illustration  is  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  pattern,  but  is  not  so  much  adorned 
with  carving  as  that  depicti'd  opposite  page  20  of 
Litchfield's  book.  How  to  Collect  Old  Furniture, 
which  he  describes  as  a  "Jacobean  chair  .   .   .   dated 


t  Page  17. 
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No.    v.— SETTEE     WITH    SPIRAL    LEGS    AND    STRETCHERS 


1640."  The  chair  shown  here  is  probably  of  some- 
what later  date,  but  it  seems  likely  that  this  pattern 
remained  in  vogue  among  the  Dutch  otficials  in 
Ceylon  for  a  considerable  period.  The  plainer  type, 
such  as  this  one,  was  used  for  oftice  or  desk  chairs. 
The  chair  on  the  right,  which  follows  the  same 
model,  is  much  more  elaborate  in  its  ornamentation, 
in  this  respect  more  closely  resembling  Litchfield's 
chair  of  1640.  But  in  respect  of  style  there  is  an 
important  difference — this  chair  exhibits  a  transition 
from  the  Jacobean  style  to  the  Queen  Anne.  The 
upper  part  retains  the  old,  the  lower  adopts  the  new 


style  with  its  cabriole  legs,  though  the  spiral  pattern 
is  not  entirely  discarded,  but  is  retained  for  the  cross 
rails.  This  handsome  chair  is  made  of  satinwood  ; 
the  seat  revolves,  and  with  the  back,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  may  be  lifted  bodily  off  the  circular  frame 
to  which  the  legs  are  fi.xed.  The  semi-circular  back 
is  decorated  at  each  end  with  a  bewigged  head,  the 
ends  of  the  wig  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  back  ;  the  faces 
on  the  inner  side  are  so  much  worn  away  from  use, 
though  satin  is  a  very  hard  wood,  that  they  jiresenl 
a  perfectly  flat  surface,  sans  nose,  sa/is  lips,  sans 
everything  distinctive.     We  should  say  that  this  chair 


No.    VI. — CHAIR-BACK     SETTEE 
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datrs  from  the 
tinieof  William 
and  Mary  or 
A  n  n  c,  but  it 
may  be  later  if 
the  pattern  was 
adhered  to  for 
a  long  time,  as 
I  liave  suggest- 
ed above. 

Chairs  of 
Queen  Anne 
style  with  high 
backs  and 
cabriole  legs 
a  re  s  e  e  n  i  n 
No.  ii.  They 
also  exhibit 
" the  f la  t- 
shaped  support 
in  the  middle 
of  the  back," 
which  Litchfield  states  is  a  feature  of  Dutch  origin.' 
The  varieties  of  pattern  are  numerous — in  fact,  it  is 
ditticult  to  coaie  across  two  chairs  that  exactly  match. 
This  illustration  also  shows  an  armchair  with  the 
seat  set  anglewise — another  favourite  type  of  1  )utch 
chair. 

Tables  are  not  so  common,  but  specimens  of  both 
styles  are  to  be  met  with.  The  last  illustnition  has 
for  its  subject  a  very  handsomely  carved  table,  with 

*  Page  61. 


No.  VII. 


ebony  legs  and 
a  top  made  of 
teak  with  an 
ebony  border. 
The  style  is 
Jacobean  ;  the 
carving  resem- 
bles that  of  the 
settee  shown  in 
No.  vii .,  and 
was  probably 
carried  out  by 
native  work- 
men. 

Even  the 
■'  grandfather 
clock  " — which 
we  also  owe  to 
the  Dutch — is 
to  be  found 
in  the  island, 
though  speci- 
mens are  rare.  I  have  only  seen  two.  One  was 
made  of  jak  wood,  but  the  brass  dial  bore  the  name 
of  a  watchmaker  of  London  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  —  "  Daniel  Kedden  in  Noble 
.Street,   near  Cheapside,   London.'' 

A  good  deal  of  this  old  Dutch  furniture  has  left 
the  island,  carried  off  from  time  to  time  by  collec- 
tors, from  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  sixty  years 
ago,  to  the  present  day,  when  the  interest  in  it  has 
revived.  It  is  still  possible  to  meet  with  or  ferret 
out  good  specimens,  though  thev  ari.'  often  somewhat 


-CARVED     SETTEE     OF     S.^NDALWOOD 
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No.  IX. —  CARVED  T.\BI.E  WITH  EBONY  I  ECS  AND  TKAK  TOP 


dihipidatfd  and  dirty,  and  have  suffert-d  much  from 
neglect  and  ill-usage.  The  handsome  Ussenaar  was 
being  gradually  dismantled  for  fire-wood;  one  door 
had  gone,  but  it  was  possible  to  repair  it  by  means 
of  an  old  shelf  of  the  same  wood — Indian  rosewood. 
The  Queen  Anne  settee  was  found  in  a  cattle-shed. 
Some  of  the  chairs  had  lost  their  wooden  or  cane 
seats,  one  of  which  had  been  replaced  by  a  netting 
of  coir  rope.  The  grandfather  clock  was  about  to 
be  converted  into  a  pigeon-house,  and  its  works  had 
been  sent  "  ten  years  ago  "  to  a  watchmaker  for  re- 
pair, and  had  not  been  returned,  but  were  fortunately 
retrieved  from  him,  but  minus  the  hands. 

It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  all  these  articles  were 


worth  rescuing  and  renovating.  To  quote  Litchfield, 
speaking  more  especially  of  Dutch  mahogany  furni- 
ture of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
whose  commendation  of  it  would,  we  venture  to 
think,  apply  eciually  to  the  furniture  I  have  been 
describing,  "This  class  of  old  Dutch  furniture  is  well 
worth  attention.  Now  that  old  English  cabinet-work 
of  the  time  has  reached  a  price  that  only  the  very 
wealthy  can  afford,  this  good,  honest  work  of  Dutch 
make  is  excellent  value  if  judiciously  bought,  and  is 
certain  to  attain  a  much  higher  price  as  really  well- 
made  old  furniture  becomes  more  scarce."* 


Page  64. 
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"Staffordshire    Pottery    and    its    History" 


To  learn  the  history  of  the  ])Otting  industry 
in  that  strip  of  North  Staffordshire  now  comprised  in 
the  county  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  but  which  is 
better  known  to  the  world  as  "  The  Potteries,"  is  a 
task  essential  to  all  who  would  possess  more  than  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  English  china  and  earthen- 
ware, and  no  better  general  guide  to  the  subject 
can  be  found  than  the  newly  published  Staffordshire 
Pottery  and  its  History,  by  Mr.  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood, 
M.I'.  The  best  histories  are  those  which  accumulate 
facts  accurately  and  in  an  interesting  manner.  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  vokniie  fulfils  both  these  conditions. 
If  he  deprives  the  industry  of  .something  of  the  re- 
mote antiquity  with  which  it  was  popularly  credited, 


■■  Slaffordsliirc  Pottery  amiiti  Hiitory,  by  Josiah  Wedgwijoii, 
.\I.P.      (.Sampson  Low,  M.irston  &  Co.,  Llil.      10s.  6(1.  net.) 


he  atones  for  this  by  more  clearly  setting  forth  the 
achievements  of  its  real  pioneers.  The  Romans  had 
no  hand  in  establishing  potting  in  North  Stafford- 
shire. If  they  ever  implanted  their  civilization  in  the 
district,  they  failed  to  leave  behind  them  a  permanent 
knowledge  of  ceramic  art.  For  a  thousand  years 
after  their  e.xit,  such  pottery-making  as  occurred  was 
of  a  primitive  kind,  each  family  producing  the  rude 
utensils  re(|uisite  for  their  own  use.  The  first  pro- 
fessional potters  of  whom  there  is  record  did  not 
make  their  apjxjarance  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, were  not  more  numerous  in  North  Stafifordshire 
than  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  industry  appears 
to  have  remained  relatively  stationary  for  three  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Wedgwood  suggests  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  "some  of  the  impetus  for  local   manufacture 
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may  have  come  from 
the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,"  for, 
"judging  from  the  re- 
mains at  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Hutton,  the 
monks  there  made 
encaustic  tiles,"  and 
the  scattered  brethren 
may  well  have  diffused 
some  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  "  the  art 
and  mystery  of  pot- 
ting "  throughout  the 
district.  Corroboratory 
of  this  idea  are  the 
facts  that  Hulton 
Abbey  was  in  Burslem 
parish,  and  that  soon 
after  its  dissolution 
potters  became  far 
more  numerous  in 
Hurslem  than  in  the 
adjoining  towns.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the 
elevation  of  potting  to 
a  staple  industry  of  the 
district  did  not  occur 
until  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  owed  its 
origin  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  wood  for 
fuel. 

So  long  as  all  that 
was  wanted  for  pottery- 
making  was  common 
clay  and  brushwood 
for  firing,  it  could  be 
made  with  almost 
equal  facility  in  any 
part  of  England,  but 
when  wood  became  so 
rare  and  costly  that 
coal  had  to  be  used  for 
a  substitute,  the  wealth 
of  the  latter  material 
in  North  Staffordshire 
at  once  gave  the  dis- 
trict a  decided  advan- 
tage. "  Burslem,  and 
it  is  Burslem  alone 
which  one  need  con- 
sider in  this  problem  " 
of  why  potting  should 
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have  settled  in  the 
Potteries,  "  had  some- 
thing more  than  clay 
and  coal.  The  land 
was  split  up  into  a 
great  number  of  small 
copyhold  owners,  and 
immediately  after  1600 
the  copyholds  were 
enfranchised."  The 
people  thus  possessed 
security  of  tenure,  and 
took  advantage  of  it 
by  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  pot- 
ting industry.  Names 
well  known  in  ceramic 
history  began  to  ap- 
pear— Adams,  Wedg- 
wood, and  others— the 
progenitors  of  the 
great  potting  dynasties 
who  were  to  make 
North  Staffordshire  the 
greatest  ceramic  centre 
in  the  world.  For  some 
time  potting  remained 
a  peasant  industry,  the 
potters  for  the  most 
part  contenting  them- 
selves with  making 
butter-pots  or  the  com- 
monest of  ware,  em- 
ploying the  clay  which 
is  now  used  almost 
wholly  for  the  making 
of  fire-bricks  and  the 
saggars  in  which  the 
ware  is  packed  while 
being  fired.  The  raw 
materials  were  cheap 
and  plentiful.  Clay 
could  be  found  almost 
anywhere,  while  coal 
apparently  cost  only 
i6d.  a  ton  at  the  pit's 
mouth.  Lead,  the 
dearestof  the  materials, 
was  obtained  from 
Lawton  Park,  six  miles 
to  the  north. 

The  first  potters 
who  appear  to  have 
successfully  attempted 
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(1  erorated  work 
were  the  well- 
knownToft  family, 
whose  sHp-ware  is 
now  so  prized  by 
collectors.  It  is 
made  of  red,  buff, 
or  yellow  clay,  and 
other  coloured 
clays  are  dribbled 
over  it  through  a 
quill,  so  as  to  form 
pictures  or  pat- 
terns. "Then  the 
whole  is  dusted 
over  with  pow- 
dered lead  ore 
and  fired  till  the 
lead  fuses  and 
forms  a  rich  yel- 
lowishglaze."This 
Toft  ware  origi- 
natetl  about  the 
mid  (i  le  o  f  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  problematical  whether 
any  piece  is  in  existence  bearing  the  signature  of  either 
Thomas  or  Ralph  'loft  that  is  dated  before  1670. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  asserts  that  "  M.  Solon  had  seen  a 
slip-dish  in  a  cottage  at  Hanley  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion scratched  on  its  back,  'Thomas  Toft.  Tinker's 
Clough,  I  made  it 
i66-,"'  but  M. 
Solon's  actual 
statement  was  not 
that  he  had  seen 
the  dish,  but  tliat 
it  had  been  seen, 
whic'h  renders  the 
evidence  of  very 
problematical 
value.  The  state- 
ment also  given 
that  "Shaw  men- 
tions two  dishes 
marked,  o  n  e 
'  Thos.  Sans,'  and 
the  other  'Thos, 
Toft,'  each  dated 
1650,"  is  also  not 
literally  accurate, 
Shaw's  a.ssertion 
being  that  the 
two  dishes  made 
in     1650    Were 
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inscribed  with 
these  names  :  the 
date,  therefore, 
may  be  m  erely 
conjectural. 

Though  the  Totts 
largely,  if  not 
wholly,  confined 
their  productions 
to  dishes,  other 
potters  of  the 
Toft  school  were 
making  various 
articles,  such  as 
the  twci  -  handled 
drinking  mugs 
called  "tygs," 
small  model  cra- 
dles— which  it  was 
the  local  custom 
to  present  to 
young  married 
couples  —  and 
puzzle  jugs,  which 
would  spill  their  contents  on  any  one  who  attempted 
to  drink  from  them  without  knowing  how  they  were  to 
be  manipulated.  Until  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  probably  the  commonest  production  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  potteries,  after  the  butter-pots 
already  mentioned,  was  marbled  ware,  the  decoration 

of  which  consists 
of  laying  on  lines 
or  splashes  of  the 
different  coloured 
slips,  and  then 
combing  or  spong- 
ing them  together. 
This  re m a i n e d 
]iopular  for  a 
century. 

In  the  meantime 
Staffordshire  pot- 
ting was  largely 
revolutionized  by 
the  advent  of  John 
Philip  Elers  and 
David  Elers,  who 
are  supposed  to 
have  come  from 
Amsterdam  in  the 
train  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  They 
first  settled  at 
Fulham,  drawing 
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their  raw  materials  from  StafTordshire,  but  between 
169-;  and  1698  John  Philip  Elers  migrated  to  the 
county,  establishing  a  kiln  at  Bradwell.  David  Elers 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  it 
is  now  generally  accepted  that  he  remained  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  sold  his  brother's  teapots  at  from  12s. 
to  24s.  apiece.  These  teapots  were  made  from  red 
clay,  which,  when  fired,  produced  a  dense,  hard,  red 
stoneware  of  fine  texture.  They  were  turned  on  a 
lathe  after  throwing,  and  thus  made  thin  and  light. 
The  clay  body  was  carefully  prepared,  being  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  while  the  ornamentation,  which 
was  added  by  pressing  soft  clay  on  to  the  ware  with 
a  metal  seal,  was  delicate  and  artistic.  The  pieces 
were  not  glazed,  but  the  great  heat  at  which  they 
were  fired  produced  a  ware  so  hard  as  to  be  almost 
forged  solid.  Elers  is  also  said  to  have  produced 
black  ware  of  a  similar  character  by  mixing  oxide  of 
manganese  with  the  clay  body.  He  had  numerous 
imitators,  more  especially  of  his  black  ware,  but  his 
work  easily  outdistanced  theirs.    It  is  to  the  excellence 


of  his  productions,  rather  than  to  the  new  methods 
he  is  said  to  have  introduced,  that  he  owes  his  chief 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  He  taught  the 
Staffordshire  potters  the  value  of  refined  taste  and 
precision  of  execution,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  their  subsequent  achievements. 

The  Elers  are  generally  reputed  to  have  introduced 
salt-glazing  into  Staffordshire,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  is 
inclined  to  give  credence  to  this  belief.  He,  how- 
ever, is  unable  to  advance  any  fresh  evidence  to 
forward  their  claim,  and  what  is  adduced  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.  Whether  tlie  Elers  introduced  the 
process  or  not,  it  appears  certain  that  they  made  no 
great  use  of  it.  The  only  pieces  known  to  hr.ve  been 
treated  with  it  by  them  are  some  lengths  of  jiot 
speaking-tube,  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  their  former  pottery.  In  1710  John  Philip  Elers 
left  Staflfordshire  and  rejoined  his  brother  in  London. 
The  potters  of  North  Staffordshire  had  by  now  attained 
considerable  technical  skill,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century  there  was  a  continuous  development  of 
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jinttiiig  m  all  (lirrclii Ills.  I  )r.  ThDuuis  Wcilgwimd 
(1655-1717),  liis  Mill  Thumas  (1697-1737),  Robert 
Asthnry,  anil  ]i)siah  Twyford  ileveloped  the  prnduc- 
tioii  lit  Nalt-ji,la/,c  stoneware,  so  that  fur  fifty  years  it 
was  the  glury  of  North  Staffordshire.  The  process 
by  which  it  is  prndured  "consists  in  firing  the  ware, 
spcrially  rumpiisril  of  rlay  mixed  with  some  silicentis 
sand  or  lliiU,  in  a  temperature  higher  than  ordinary 
earthenware  will  stand,  and  then,  when  red-hot, 
shovi-lling  cnmmoii  salt  on  to  it  through  the  tnj)  of 
the  furnace."  The  salt  fumes  rover  the  ware  with  a 
fine  coat  i)f  colourless  soda  glaze,  distinguishable  fmm 
lead  glazing  by  its  pci  uliar  pnck-marki-d  roughness. 
Astbury  introduced  iht:  greatest  improvement  in  the 
ware,  by  using  calcined  flint  stones  to  whiten  and 
harden  the  clay  body,  thus  obtaining  a  surface  white 
enough  to  show  the  gla/.e  to  the  best  advantage. 
'I'his  discovery  marked  "the  first  stage  in  the  pro- 
diirtiiin  iif  salt-glaze  earthenware  as  well  as  in  the 
prudurtinn  of  the  perfect  salt-glaze." 

The  pressure  of  competition  —  especially  tliat  nf 
C'hinese  porcelain,  the  thinness,  fineness,  and  white- 
ness of  which  the  Sti.ffordshire  potters  were  ever 
trying  to  rival — caused  the  intnuUirtion  nf  many  im- 
provements. The  process  of  casting  came  into  use 
about  1730,  the  shapes  being  first  carved  in  alabaster, 
from  which  "  pitcher  "  or  pnnuis  clay  moulds  were 
taken,  until  both  alabaster  and  pitcher  were  replaced 
by  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  the  secret  of  which  was 
brought  from  j-'rance  about  1745.      In   the  meanwhile 


new  ingredients  were  being  continually  intrmluced,  so 
that  the  variety  of  wares  and  cnlnrations  were  con- 
stantly augmented.  The  most  im])ortant  innovation, 
and  one  whieh  com|iletely  revnlutinni/ed  the  pottery 
iiulustry,  was  the  invention  of  fluid  lead  glazing  by 
Enoch  Booth  in  1750.  Formerly  it  had  been  dusted 
over  the  ware  in  a  ilrv  condilinn,  a  process  whicli 
had  been  almost  entirely  sui)erseiled  by  salt  glazing. 
Booth,  however,  "ground  the  leatl  ore  up  with  Hint 
and  clay  anil  water,"  and  di|)ped  the  ware — after  it 
had  been  once  fired  and  was  in  biscuit  condition — 
into  the  fluid  glaze,  which  was  fi.\ed  by  a  second  firing. 
This  inventiiin  may  be  said  In  have  initiated  the  era 
nf  niiidern  pottery,  for  the  process  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  in  vogue  to-day.  It  gave  a  uniform 
glossy  coat  on  each  piece  of  ware,  and  glazed  different 
|)ieces  alike,  being  superior  in  both  respects  to  the 
salt-glaze  process,  which  it  gradually  superseded. 
Before  this  latter  event  happened  other  im])rovements 
in  both  methods  and  materials  hail  been  introduced, 
chief  aaiiing  them  being  the  use  of  enamelling  paints, 
which,  with  the  contemporary  use  of  coloured  clay 
sli|)s,  afforded  the  means  of  decorating  the  salt-glaz.e 
ware  with  a  large  variety  of  colourings. 

These  various  improvements,  coupled  with  the 
increasing  sale  of  North  Staffordshire  wares  outside 
the  district  nf  their  nrigin,  hel|)ed  to  convert  pottery- 
making  from  a  peasant  industry  to  a  manufacture. 
The  earlier  potters  had  each  been  content  with  a 
single   oven,    but   the   necessity   of  having    agents  in 
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Loiulon  and  Livcrpuol,  b<Jth  to  imijort  their  raw 
materials  not  found  in  the  district  and  export  their 
wares,  rendered  the  outjuit  of  a  single  oven  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  expense.  The  innovation  of 
having  more  than  a  single  oven  is  said  to  have  been 
started  by  the  Baddeleys,  who  jiut  behind  their  factory 
at  Shelton  a  row  of  four,  while  about  1743  Thomas 
and  John  Wedgwood  built  a  factory  with  five. 

Though  only  something  like  a  quarter  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  work  has  been  treated  in  this  brief 
survey,  space  forbids  one  to  follow  him  in  his  account 
of  the  developments  of  the  pottery  industry  from  what 
may  be  termed  its  ante-Josiah  Wedgwood  period  to 
the  present  time  ;  the  more  especially  as  the  history 
of  many  of  the  leading  firms  has  been  recently  re- 
corded in  The  Connoisseir.  The  author's  connec- 
tion   with   the  great  firm  which   his  ancestor,  Josiah 


Wedgwood,  founded,  has  enabled  him  to  gain  access 
to  information  not  generally  accessible,  while  his  book 
incorijorates  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  of 
other  leading  authorities  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood may  be  c-ongratulated  on  having  produced  in  a 
hanily  and  com|)act  form  what  is  not  only  a  history 
of  Staffordshire  lottery,  but  also  of  Staffordshire 
potters,  carried  forward  from  the  earliest  times  until 
the  ])resent  moment — a  history,  moreover,  which  is 
highly  interesting  as  well  as  authoritative,  and  is 
written  with  a  fluent  and  entertaining  pen.  The 
illustrations  are  well  selected  and  of  good  quality, 
while  the  inclusion  of  maps,  extracts  from  old 
directories,  and  genealogical  tables,  enables  the  reader 
to  comprehend  the  details  of  the  history  with  a 
thoroughness  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  works 
of  this  nature. 
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Hampstead,  though  merged  in  Greater 
London,  has  preserved  much  of  its  interest,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  its  old  houses  stand  as  they 
did  when  it  was  a  sequestered  village  of  the  Northern 
Heights,  looking  across  open  country  and  farm-lands 
towards  the  metropolis.  Its  isolation  became  im- 
paired as  building  gradually  extended  along  the 
Hampstead  Road,  but  was  not  completed  till  the 
destruction  of  Belsize  Park  and  the  pact  which 
handed  over  the  pleasant  fields  of  its  southern  slopes 
to  the  speculative  builder  in  the  earlier  decades  of 
Victoria.  The  Heath  itself  still  remains  the  "bleak 
Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  "  of  Macaulay.  and  is  so 
destined  to  remain  for  many  a  long  day,  even  though 
the  erstwhile  \illage  is  now  but  a  suburb.  'I'he 
houses,  with  commanding  views,  which  Constable 
and  many  fellow-artists  have  loved  to  reproduce,  are 
still  the  lavoiuid  dwellings  of  wealthv  business  men, 
and  may  again  become  a  resort  of  the  aristocracy. 
Hampstead  has   been  no  less  fortunate  in  preserving 


a  relatively  large  number  of  its  seventeenth-century 
buildings,  and  with  them  much  of  its  "  old-world " 
character,  the  many  acres  of  eligible  land  made 
suddenly  available  for  building  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  having  probably  absorbed  the  enterprising 
builder's  energy  and  capital  at  the  critical  time. 
Several  of  the  houses  built  in  the  time  of  ^Villiam 
and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  have  preserved  their 
beautiful  wrought-iron  gates,  now  generally  appreciated 
and  cared  for  by  their  owners,  and  thus  Hampstead, 
like  Highgate,  Xewington,  and  Enfield,  is  rich  in 
ancient  ironwork,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  northern 
subiu-bs  are  wholly  destitute  ;  an  interesting  and  salient 
fact  practically  ignored  by  its  would-be  historians.  An 
extensive  series  of  sketches  made  in  the  'sixties  and 
'seventies  by  the  late  John  Norton  proves  that  very 
few  specimens  have  been  parted  with  or  destroyed 
in  the  interval ;  nor  has  their  (juaint  charm  been 
lessened  by  the  juxtaposition  of  modern  gates  in  the 
old  parts  of  Hampstead,  and  most  of  those  erected 
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elsewhere  are  more  or  less  of  the  commercial  type. 
Of  the  old  gates,  that  at  'i'he  Mount,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  with  its  stately  range  of  richly 
panelled  railings,  originally  a  clairvoyi  but  now 
boarded  at  the  back,  claims  first  attention  as  being 
on  the  direct  highway  to  the  Heath.  The  house 
is  well  known,  and  was  once  an  abode  of  Romney. 
The  gate  top  is  a  flattened  arch  beneath  a  scrolled 
overthrow,  its  beauty  marred  by  the  central  feature 
having  been  removed  a  century  since  to  make  way 
for  a  lamp,  when  the  charm  and  value  of  the  iron- 
work were  little  appreciated.  The  gate  is  of  plain 
bars,  with  barbed  dog-bars,  and  its  pilasters,  some- 
what unusually,  merely  repeat  those  of  the  railings, 
of  "  lyre  "  design,  but  with  oversailing  scrolls  of  the 
overthrow  in  place  of  the  bold  pyramid  tops  which 
confer  so  much  dignity  on  the  railing.  The  old 
boundary  wall  was  brought  forward  in  1 8o6,  when  the 
ironwork  must  have  been  taken  down  and  re-erected, 
possibly  rearranged. 

Another  gate,  with  arching  top  and  overthrow, 
belongs  to  a  no  less  delightfully  situated  house  in 
Frognal.  The  overthrow  consists  of  the  usual  central 
vertical  bar  with  scrolls  and  water-leaves,  with  the 
sphere  and  flame  represented  by  a  twist,  for  finial, 
perhaps  Intended  for  the  hand-grenade.  This  recurs 
in  several  of  the  Hampstead  gates.  On  either  side 
are  boldly  designed  "  broken "  scrolls  with  leaves 
and  tendrils.  The  gate  is  plain,  with  barbed  dog- 
bars  and  spiral  twists  welded  between   scrolls  over 


the  lock-rail.  On  cither  side  of  the  gate  is  a  pair 
of  foliated  scrolls  with  oval  centre,  cursing  railings 
on  a  dwarf  wall  and  picturesque  stone  scrapers  with 
iron  rests  for  the  hand. 

Church  Row  forms  the  central  point  of  the  old 
village  and  the  approach  to  the  parish  church,  a 
brick  building  by  Flitcroft,  completed  and  consecrated 
in  1747.  The  street  is  short  and  relatively  wide, 
its  houses  dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  preserving  two  of  its  old 
wrought-iron  gates,  as  well  as  railings,  lamp-holders, 
and  fanlight  grilles.  Stretching  right  across  the  road 
in  front  of  the  church  are  the  large  gates  and  railings 
brought  from  Canons.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Edward  Koch  for  extracts  from  TIk  Minute  Book  of 
the  Church  Trustees,  which  show  that  Mr.  Sanderson, 
the  surveyor,  reported  the  fact  that  "a  quantity  of 
Iron  Gates  and  Pallisadoes  "  were  "  to  be  sold  at  the 
Publick  Sale  at  Cannons,  the  seat  of  the  Uuke  of 
Chandos,  some  of  which  might  be  proper  for  the 
front  of  the  churchyard  towards  Church  Row."  The 
purchase  of  "  about  fifty-nine  feet  of  Iron  Pallisades 
at  14  s.  6d.  per  hundredweight,"  the  stone  coping  and 
brick-work  given  in,  was  reported  on  June  19th,  1747, 
and  about  a  month  later  "  two  side  Iron  Gates,  each 
about  nine  feet  in  width,  were  purchased  at  15s.  6d. 
per  hundredweight " ;  total,  ;£"32  Ss.  These  fine 
gates  are  obviously  by  the  same  hands  as  those  now 
at  the  Durdans,  near  Epsom,  also  brought  from 
Canons,  and  still    bearing  the  Chandos  motto.      .-^ 
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further  resemblance  exists  in  the  somewhat  unusual 
proportions,  relatively  low  for  the  width,  and  seem- 
ingly overweighted  by  the  overthrow.  This  latter 
consists  of  the  central  vertical  bar,  with  scrolls  and 
water-leaves,  between  large  recurving  scrolls  enriched 
with  bold  and  finely  modelled  acanthus  leaves.  The 
wide  supporting  pilasters  are  richly  worked,  resem- 
bling those  at  the  I  )urdans,  with  bold  pyramid  tops 
oversailing  the  pilasters.  The  gates  each  comprise 
a  large  central  panel  of  scroll-work  of  unusual  design, 
leaving  space  for  only  two  plain  vertical  bars  on  either 
side,  with  open  pear-shapetl  drojjs,  and  spikes  with 
scrolls  between  them.  The  panels  stop  short  at  the 
lock-rail,  so  that  the  vertical  bars  beneath  and  their 
barbed  dog-bars  with  scrolls  are  uninterrupted.  These 
are  peculiar,  and  only  seen  elsewhere  at  the  Durdans. 
'{'he  details  of  the  pilasters  are  in  smaller  scale  than 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Richard  Blyton  was  paid 
J..\o  for  smith's-work  in  connection  with  erecting 
them  and  the  railings  round  the  churchyard.  Inside 
the  church  are  wrought-iron  altar  and  pulpit  rails, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  specially  made  under  the 
directions  of  I''litcroft,  and  perha])s  part  of  the  iron- 
work supplied  by  Richard  liarnet  in  1747,  for  which 
^268  8s.  7d.  was  |)aid. 

Of  the  gates  in  Church  Row,  the  most  perfect,  at 
No.  8,  has  a  low  arched  top  and  overthrow  of  scrolls 
with  vertical  finial,  like  that  of  Frognal.     'I'he  ])ilaster 


panels  are  of  simple  "lyre"  design,  and  the  gate  is 
plain  but  for  scroll-work  between  the  lock-rails.  The 
second  gate,  at  No.  9,  is  similar,  except  that  the 
scrolls  of  the  overthrow  are  recurving,  with  water- 
leaves  ;  but  the  pilasters  are  of  a  Greek  wave  pattern, 
similar  to  that  used  by  Tijou  in  the  Lion  (jates  at 
Hampton  Court.  They  are  surmounted  by  hand- 
some pyramid  tops  oversailing  them  and  attached  to 
the   overthrow. 

.\  duplicate  of  this  gate  is  in  front  of  the  old 
Gardiior  House,  Flask  Walk,  behind  walls  and  a 
wooden  wicket.  It  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Church 
Row  gate  in  its  somewhat  wider  lock-rail  and  a  small 
cast  lead  lion  in  the  centre  of  the  overthrow,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Gardnor  crest.  Though  the  family  occupied 
the  house  for  more  than  a  century,  and  there  is  a 
(lardnor  Road,  handsome  Gardnor  buildings,  and  a 
fine  eighteenth-century  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  no 
information  about  them  appears  in  the  latest  com- 
pendious history.  Much  liner  gates  are  not  far 
distant  in  Well  Walk,  giving  access  to  Burgh  House, 
built  in  1703,  when  it  was  owned  bv  Henry  and 
Hannah  Sewell.  They  were  probably  restored  when 
the  house  was  rechristened  by  the  Rev.  AUaston 
Burgh  in  1822,  or  possibly  earlier,  when  their  cast 
finials  were  jjerhaps  added.  'I'he  gates,  about  7  feet 
6  inches  high,  have  a  panel,  vertically  treated,  of 
scrolls  antl  water-leaves  above  the  lock-rails  and  barbed 
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dog-rails  below.  The  lock-rails  enclose  narrow  panels 
of  two  parallel  bars  and  an  oval  with  scrolled  ends ; 
and  there  are  twisted  points  with  two  drooping  leaves 
between  the  verticals  above.  Over  the  gates  is  a 
horizontal  panel  of  broken  scroll-work,  centering  in 
a  circle  with  "C"  scrolls,  between  pilasters  of  vertical 
bars  uniting  and  scrolled  towards  the  centre  and  ends. 
This  is  capped  by  pyramids  of  scrolls  and  leaves  on 
either  side  of  a  high  pyramidal  overthrow,  comprising 
a  shaped  panel  with  monogram  at  the  base,  now 
partly  hidden  and  difificult  to  decipher,  but  comprising 
E.  G.  and  possibly  either  C.  V.  or  S. 

The  illustration  of  the  gates  to  Rosslyn  House 
is  from  a  photograph.  The  name  was  conferred 
on  a  much  older  house  by  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  who 
resided  diere  from  1792  to  1801.  The  grounds  had 
already  been  built  over  when  it  was  sold  in  1896, 
with  its  lodges  and  outtjuildings  and  "  handsome 
wrought-iron  gates."  They  may  have  been  recon- 
structed and  shorn  of  some  of  their  enrichments  by 
one  of  the  occupiers,  who  comprised  an  Earl  of 
Galloway,  an  Earl  of  Munster,  and  Mr.  H.  Davidson, 
but  are  of  interest  with  some  almost  unique  features. 
Another  gate  that  has  disappeared  since  1883  may 
have  been  produced  as  late  as  about  1720,  and 
stood  between  brick  piers.  The  overthrow  has  a 
curious  geometric  centre,  and  the  disproportionate 
tendrils  are  remarkable,  their  meaning,  if  any,  being 
lost. 

Returning  to  the  Heath,  the  attention  of  observant 


passers-by  has  long  been  attracted  to  a  most  pictur- 
esque gate  standing  some  distance  back,  and  partly 
concealed  by  shrubs   in   an   angle  of  the  garden  of 
I'enton  House.      This  interesting  building  still  retains 
its  sunk  garden  and  old-world  terraces,  though  the 
gates   had  not   been  used  since  the  days  of  sedan- 
chairs  and  high  church   pews,  and   is  attributed   to 
Wren.     It  shares  with   Hampton  Court   Palace  and 
Baylis  House,  Slough,  the  rare  and  agreeable  feature 
of  a  pediment  to  the  principal  front  below  the  level 
of  the  parapet.     The  latter  house  was  built  by  Wren 
in    1695,   while   he  was  Mayor  of  Windsor,  for  Dr., 
Godolphin,  the    Provost  of  liton,  and  remained  the^ 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds   until  it  became  the: 
present  ideal  sanatorium.     Wren,  though  found  much, 
fault  with,  seems  to  have  displayed  his  usual  excellent 
judgment  in  all  three  instances.     The  gate  has  often 
been  sketched,  though  its  details  were  almost  oblite- 
rated   by  two    centuries  of  accumulated    paint   and 
dilapidation.     No  adequate  idea  of  its  e.vceptionally 
fine  and  interesting  workmanship  was  possible  until 
I  was  permitted  to  remove  the  paint.     The  acanthus, 
leaves  were  then  seen  to  be  as  beautiful  as  any  by 
Tijou  in  St.   Paul's  Cathedral,  while   the  small  con- 
voluted  acanthus   leaves  of  the  overthrow,  on   each 
side  of  the  monogram,  are  both  delicate  and  unique. 
The  salient  feature  of  the  design  is  the  stepped  gable 
enclosing   the    monogram    and   resting   on   a    richly 
•worked   horizontal   base.     This   is  surmounted  by  a 
fmial  supported  by  incurving  buttress-scrolls,  recalling 
the  outline  of  an  old-world   Netherlandish  roof-line. 
It  is  curious  to    find  that  the  original  name  of  the 
house  was  "Ostend,"  and   the  step-gabled  top  may 
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therefore  have  been  a  conceit  of  the  owner's.  The 
initials  are  J.  A.  (1.,  which  Mr.  Trewby,  of  Fenton 
House,  assigns  to  Joshua  (lee,  who  is  known  to  have 
owned  the  hrcwhouse  on  tlie  site  of  the  present 
stables,  of  whirh  the  large  brewhouse  chimney  still 
exists,  and  he  probably  resided  in  the  house.  The 
"  A  "  of  the  monogram  would,  according  to  custom,  be 
the  initial  of  his  wile.  In  any  case,  this  e.xample  had  a 
vogue,  for  very  many  of  the  old  gates  art)und  London, 
and  further  afield,  comprise  monograms  in  step-gables 
in  their  overthrows.  The  buttressing  scrolls  are  finely 
welded  and  twice  recurved,  the  junctions  masked  by 
an  acanthus  leaf  above  and  a  spray  of  clustered  bay 
leaves  and  berries  below.  Scrolls  branch  off  and 
spring  either  from  water-leaves  in  pairs  or  acanthus, 
the  stoutest  on  either  side  being  [)rolonged  to  form  a 
stepped  and  moulded  buttress  to  the  central  mono- 
gram panel.  From  these  depend  two  richly  worked 
drops  with  enrolled  acanthus,  delicately  modelled, 
and  rosettes.  Beneath  is  a  horizontal  ]Janel  of  stiff 
diverging  scrolLs,  resting  on  an  entablature  over  the 
gate  and  pilasters,  and  partly  geometric,  like  those  by 
Tijou  in  similar  positions.  The  whole  framing  of 
the  panels  is  finely  moulded,  a  costly  tour-de-force  to 


the  smith.  The  pilasters  are  wide  and  like  those  of 
the  church  gates,  without  horizontal  division.  The 
"  step-gable  »io/if"  repeats  in  these,  with  a  well- 
balanced  filling  of  scrolls  and  water-leaves.  The  gate 
is  formed  of  three  groups  of  vertical  bars  united 
by  wide  moulded  collars,  each  group  forming  a 
pilaster,  and  having  an  acanthus  cap  and  scrolled  base. 
Below  the  lock-rail  the  scrolls  are  repeated  inversely 
with  richly  worked  dog-bars  of  unique  design,  but 
adapted  from  Tijou.  Coupled  bars  and  unbroken 
entablatures  were  first  introduced  by  Hugues  Brisville, 
a  Parisian  smith,  about  1660,  and  borrowed  by  Tijou. 
The  owner  of  the  gates  permitted  me  to  restore  them, 
as  they  were  falling  to  pieces,  and  only  held  together 
in  places  by  innumerable  coats  of  paint.  The  work 
was  carried  through  without  taking  it  apart,  and  in  this 
sense  was  not  so  "  thorough  "  as  usual.  A  drawing 
of  the  gates  before  restoration  appears  in  my  recently 
published  book  on  iLnglish  Ircmvork  of  the  Sn'en- 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuriesr'  The  only  parts 
entirely  missing  were  the  uppermost  scrolls  of  the  two 
[)ilasters,  which  are  reproduced  from  a  pair  of  similar 
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design  at  Cross  Deep,  Twickenham.  Tlie  Fenton 
House  gate,  by  far  the  finest  of  its  kind,  is  important 
in  the  development  of  EngUsh  smith-craft,  for  it  un- 
doubtedly inspired  some  of  the  later  work.  Though 
much  finer  than  the  work  from  Canons,  it  is  certainly 
by  the  same  devoted  disciple  of  Tijou's,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

In  striking  contrast  are  the  front  tratcs  to  Fenton 


House  opening  on  to  a  paved  court,  massive  and 
sturdy,  and  ostentatiously  plain.  Their  stately  pilasters 
are  of  scrolled  panels  centering  in  an  extremely 
compressed  but  bold  ellipse.  The  six  vertical  bars 
terminate  in  flask-like  finials,  which  cluster  with  hand- 
some effect  round  the  scrolled  pyramid  tops.  Similar 
gates  are  seen  at  Abney  Park,  and  at  Battersea  and 
elsewhere,  also  by  an,  as  yet,  unidentified  smith. 
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It  is  disconcerting  to  reflect  that  the  Chinese, 
whom  for  some  centuries  we  have  been  coercing  to 
adopt  our  own  mushroom  civihzation,  have  in  the 
past  endowed  us  witli  most  of  the  beautiful  amenities 
of  life.  The  catalogue  dc  luxe  of  an  exhibition  of 
Chinese  Applied  Art,  held  at  the  Manchester  City 
Art  Caller)'  a  month  or  two  back,  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  text.  A  fairly  thick  quarto 
volume,  giving  a  description  of  879  exhibits  and 
enriched  with  plates  in  colour,  collotype,  and  half- 
tone, it  affords  a  permanent  memento  of  what  was 
one  of  the  most  instructive  displays  ever  held  in 
Manchester.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  fully  repre- 
sentative ;  to  have  made  it  so  would  have  required 
even  more  space  than  that  allotted  by  the  City 
.\rt  Gallery.  Nor  were  the  number  of  especial 
rarities  large ;  but  as  an  exhibition  intended  to 
illustrate  the  range  of  Chinese  Applied  Art  and  its 
development  during  some  tens  of  centuries,  it  amply 
fulfilled  its  purpose  and  did  credit  to  the  powers 
of  its  organizer,  Mr.  William  Burton.  A  complaint, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  some  correspondence  in 
the  Manchester  papers,  was  that  exhibits  had  been 
borrowed  from  outside  the  district,  while  objects  of 
equal  interest  belonging  to  local  owners  had  not  been 
asked  for.  In  this,  I  think,  Mr.  Burton  showed  his 
foresight.  To  exhaust  the  whole  supply  of  local 
treasures  in  one  or  two  displays  would  spell  disaster 
to  future  exhibitions.  The  city  alwa)s  posse.sses  a 
moral  claim  on  Manchester  collectors,  which  usually 
receives  generous  acknowledgitient  for  the  loan  of 
their  treasures  when  occasion  requires.  On  outside 
collectors  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  special 
call.  In  the  near  future,  when  Chinese  art  is  more 
generally  appreciated  and  loan  exhibitions  of  it  more 
frequent,  it  will  be  found  that  strangers  to  the  city 
will  be  less  willing  to  lend  their  examples,  and  that 
the  Corporation  then  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
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the  resources  of  its  own  citizens.  Hence  the  ex- 
pediency of  not  too  quickly  e.xhausting  this  source 
of  sup[)ly. 

Besides  organizing  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Burton  con- 
tributed a  valuable  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  high  claims  of  Chinese  art  on 
our  respect  and  admiration.  He  truly  .says  "  that 
within  little  more  than  an  ordinary  lifetime  the  ideas 
of  Western  nations  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  peoples 
have  undergone  a  profound  change  for  the  better  " ; 
yet  one  wonders  if  this  change  is  less  caused  by  the 
nations  assuming  a  new  outlook  than  by  their  reverting 
to  an  old  one.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  West 
neglecting  beauty  for  utility  and  setting  up  machinery 
as  the  one  essential  outcome  of  civilization.  China, 
which  had  no  machinery  to  speak  of,  but  much 
beautiful  art,  was  classed  as  barbarian.  The  Europeans 
of  earlier  times  were  wiser.  Instead  of  contemning 
China,  they  were  content  to  borrow  from  it  the 
crowning  refinements  of  their  civilization.  One  might 
make  a  lengthy  list  of  the.se,  extending  from  silk  to 
wallpaper,  from  lacquer  to  porcelain  and  pottery — all 
pottery,  that  is,  attaining  anything  beyond  a  rudi- 
mentary technique.  This  last  example  was  of  vital 
importance  to  modern  European  civilization  ;  so  much 
so  that,  if  China  had  given  us  nothing  else,  it  would 
rival  ancient  Greece  in  its  claims  on  our  gratitude. 

From  almost  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history  the 
Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  supreme  potters  of 
the  world,  so  that  in  any  retrospective  exhibition  of 
their  applied  art  ceramic  wares  must  be  given  a 
predominant  position.  This  was  so  at  Manchester, 
where  the  history  and  development  of  Chinese  ceramic 
art  was  exemplified  by  wares  of  every  period.  As  in 
other  countries,  the  artistry  of  Chinese  potting  origi- 
nated in  metal-work.  In  the  same  manner  that  the 
Elers  in  seventeenth-century  England  based  their  de- 
signs of  teapots  on  the  metal  ones  already  in  existence. 
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SO  the  early  master-potters  of  Cliina  reproduced  in 
their  wares  the  forms  current  in  the  bronze  utensils 
of  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-255  "•'^•) — 'he  dynasty 
with  which  Chinese  recorded  history  may  be  said  to 
begin.     Even  in  this  remote   i)eriod  the  knowledge 


of  Chinese  potters  appears  to  have  equalled  that  of 
sixteenth-century  English  craftsmen  ;  they  knew  how 
to  carve,  mould,  and  throw  the  clays,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  towards  the  end  of  the  term  they  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  glazing.    The  Chou  age,  however,  was 
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one  of  bronze,  and  the  master-craftsmen  of  the  time 
wrought   their   most    beautiful   works  in   this  metal. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  known  is  the  tripod  vessel, 
loi   inches   high   (No.    858),   belonging   to    Mr.  G. 
Eumorfopoulos,   shown  in   the  exhibition.     Half  its 
height  was  made  up  by  the  three  feet  supporting  the 
body  of  the  vessel  and  the  two  erect  handles  which 
projected  from  the  rim.    This  was  set  down  as  dating 
from  1000  B.C.  or  earlier,  which  would  make  it  over 
five  hundred  years  the  senior  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Old  as  it  was,  it  was  not  elementary.     The  artificer 
who  wrought  it  must  have  had  his  mind  trained  by 
the  contemplation  of  earlier  work  to  give  it  its  nicely 
balanced  proportions,  whilst  the  application  of  a  triple 
row  of  applied  bars  above  the  fretted  feet  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  incised  ornamentation  on  the  body 
showed  both  tixste  and  technical  mastery.     There  was 
more   refined    execution    in    the  later    work    of   the 
dynasty  —  in    the    tall    beaker    with    trumpet-shaped 
mouth  (No.  863),  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  for 
instance,  of  which  the  symmetrical  elegance  of  the 
contour  recalled  the  art  of  ancient  Greece — but  there 
was   shown    no  more  complete  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  design.  This  last-mentioned  owed  some- 
thing of  its  beauty  to  nature  as  well  as  art,  for  it  was 
covered  with  an  exquisitely  toned  patina,  as  effective 
in  its  embellishment  as  anything  that  could  have  been 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.     A  similar  enrichment 
adorned   the   large   sacrificial  bowl  (No.   857),  also 
the  property  of  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos,  a  dignified  and 
beautifully  proportioned  piece,  toned  to  a  wonder- 
ful malachite  green  by  the  action  of  time.     Another 
fine  piece,  more  elaborately  wrought  and  more  cha- 
racteristically Chinese  in  its  design,  was  a  dragon- 
handled  koro  (No.  871),  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Veitch. 
During   the   Chou   dynasty    there   are    constantly 
occurring  examples  in  which  the  influence  of  Greek 
art  is  suggested — in  much  of  the  work  of  the  Han 
and  T'ang  dynasties  (206  n.c.-go;  .\.u.)  the  influence 
is  so  palpable  as  to  allow  but  little  doubt  that  Cliinese 
artists  were  acquainted  with  the  conventions  of  Greek 
sculpture.     A  noteworthy  proof  of  this  was  afforded 
by    the    large    earthenware    horse,    i6i    inches    high 
(No.   818),   lent   by  Mr.    G.   Eumorfopoulos,  which, 
mod'-Ued  with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  appeared  almo.st 
wholly    Greek    in    conception    of    execution.     This 
model — a  T'ang    creation  —  was  evidently  popular, 
for  numerous  versions  of  it  have  been  found.     That, 


however,  belonging  to  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos  was  ex- 
ceptional both  in  size  and  in  its  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  had  apparently  been  coated  with  a  thin 
creamy  white  glaze  and  decorated  with  vermilion. 
Another  fine  specimen  of  the  same  period  and  from 
the  same  collection  was  the  beautifully  modelled 
"Ox  with  trappings"  (No.  828). 

Belonging  to  the  Sung  period  (.x.d.  960-1279),  Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos's  tall,  narrow-necked  vase  (No.  831), 
his  globular  jar  (No.  832),  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson's 
ovoid  jar  (No.  833),  made  a  group  of  great  interest, 
each  piece  being  of  dense  buff  stonewaje — the  pre- 
cursor of  the  finely  made  porcelain — decorated  with 
slip  glaze  and  boldly  carved,  the  results  showing  sur- 
prisingly bold  and  artistic  effects  gained  with  very 
simple  means.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Ming 
dynasty  (a.d.  1368-1643)  that  Chinese  potters  at- 
tained full  mastery  of  the  potter's  craft.  The  huge 
figure,  four  feet  high,  of  "  ls.wan  Yin  standing  and 
holding  a  book  of  the  sacred  law,"  of  this  period, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos,  in  its  nobility  and 
dignity  of  conception,  its  firmness  of  modelling  and 
splendour  of  colour,  illustrated  the  culminating  point 
of  Chinese  ceramic  art.  There  was  nothing  finer 
than  this  in  the  exhibition.  Another  interesting 
example  of  the  same  dynasty  was  the  little  tazza  or 
wine-cup  (No.  326),  of  pure  white  porcelain,  decorated 
outside  with  three  fishes  in  underglazed  red,  which 
was  said  to  be  unique  in  Europe. 

Among  the  flambe  glazes  Mr.  W.  Burton's  large 
ovoid  jar  (No.  525),  of  white  porcelain,  glazed  with 
a  deep  bluish  purple,  showed  intense  richness  of 
colour ;  while  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson's  bottle-shaped  vase, 
of  the  deep  red  known  as  bullock's  blood,  variegated 
with  white  and  blue  curdled,  opalescent  streaks,  was 
marked  by  equal  splendour  and  a  finer  and  more 
even  surface.  A  peach-bloom,  bowl-shaped  vase, 
belonging  to  the  same  owner,  also  showed  exquisite 
quality  of  colour.  Turning  to  the  examples  of 
K'ang-Hsi  and  other  later  periods,  one  found  an 
array  of  choice  pieces  too  numerous  to  survey  within 
the  limits  of  a  short  article.  If  not  represented  with 
such  prodigality  as  the  porcelain  and  pottery,  the 
other  productions  of  Chinese  applied  art  —  jades, 
embroideries,  carpets,  enamels  and  lacquers — were 
well  exemplified  in  what,  as  already  has  been  stated, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  yet  held 
at  the  City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallery. 
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[  The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers 
information   required  by   Correspondents.] 

Si-pposicD  Portrait  of  the  Infanta  Maria 

I'hfresa  (57). 
Dkar  Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  painting 
which  I  bought  a  few  years  ago.  I  ieel  certain  that 
it  is  a  portrait  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  his  first  wife,  Queen 
Lsabella.  The  Infanta  was  born  in  1638  (she  married 
in  1659  Louis  XIV.  nf  France).  She  was  nine  years 
younger  than 
her  ijrother,  Don 
B.ilthasar  Carlos, 
whose  many  por- 
traits by  Velas- 
(]uez  are  well 
known.  I  think 
this  piirtrait  is 
also  by  Velas- 
quez, and  is  the 
com])anion  i>or- 
trait  of  the  stand- 
ing Don  Carlos 
in  the  Wallace 
(lollection.  The 
])()rtrait     would 

thus   be   of  date 

1644    or  there- 
a  bouts,    .1  n  d 

w  (J  u  1  (1    be    of 

\'  e  la  s  (|  u  e  /. 's 

second    pt'riod, 

when  he  painted 

the  Prado  por- 
trait   of    Pliili]) 

and  other  elabo- 
rate  and    ornate 

portraits   of    th(! 

royal    houses    of 

Spain    and   y\us- 

tria,  including 

those  of   (^)ueen 

Mariana,  Philip's 

second  wife.  The  (57)     sci'rosKii    I'ouritArr   oi 


of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the 

size  of  the  canvas  is  49  in.  high  by  38  in.  br(jad, 
jjrecisely  the  same  size  as  the  portrait  of  the  Infanta 
Maria  Margarita,  the  daughter  of  Philip's  second 
marriage,  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna.  The  breadth  size 
of  38  in.  is  characteristic  of  Velasquez.  Can  any 
of  vour  readers  give  me  any  history  of  the  picture, 
and  can  any  say  whether  it  has  been  engraved  ?  I 
acquired   it   from  a  dealer  who  bought  it  at  the  sale 

in  Edinburgh  a 
lew  years  ago  of 
pictures  which 
had  belonged  to 
the  late  Lord 
Voung,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 
Yours  sincerely, 
John  C.  Guy. 

Unidentified 
Painting  (58). 
Dear  Sir, — 
I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  photo- 
graph of  a  large 
portrait  in  oils, 
\v  h  i  c  h  I  a  m 
inxious  to  dis- 
cover. If  you 
will  do  me  the 
favour  of  insert- 
ing an  illustra- 
tion in  T  II  e 
Con  NoissEUR, 
in  the  hope  that 
some  reader  may 
be  able  to  iden- 
tify it,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged. 

Vours  faithfully, 
T     1<"     P 

IHK     IM-ANTA     MARIA     THERF.SA  J-     '^-      '   ■ 
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(jS)       INIDKN  TIUKl)     lAlNllNi. 

Unidentified  Paintings  (59  and  601. 

Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  two  pictures,  and  I 
should  like,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
magazine,  to  learn  something  about  them.  One  is 
4  ft.  7  in.  by  6  ft.  5  in.  inside  the  frame,  and  the  frame 
is  7  in.  '\\\\%\-iQ.3\\tA  The  Crowning  of  Venus.  There 
is  no  name  or  anything  to  guide  one  who  did  it, 
or  when  it  was  done,  or  where.  The  other  is  called 
Sisera  and  Jael.  It  is  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  inside  the  frame, 
and  the  frame  is  7  in.  On  the  back  is  written,"  Copied 
in  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr.  Wheelwright  in  1836 
— A.  J.  Oliver."  If  your  readers  can  tell  me  any- 
thing about  them  or  their  probable  value,  I  shall  be 
verj-  glad.  The  red  velvet  on  the  knees  of  Venus  is 
very  like  a  Titian,  and,  personally,  I  think  this  picture 
is  a  very  old  copy  of  a  Titian  ;  who  did  it  I  don't 
know.  Our  South  Australian  art  e.xperts  are  no  wiser 
than  myself. 

A  gentleman  to  whom  I  spoke  about  these  pictures 
said  that  the  one  I  call  The  Crowning  of  Venus  is 
very  probably  an  old  copy  of  a  Titian.  He  said  in 
all  the  Titians  he  saw  on  the  Continent  that  red 
predominated,  and  there  was  at  the  same  time  a 
peculiar  moss  or  olive  green  ccjlour  as  well  somewhere 
in  the  picture.  Now  on  this  Venus's  lap  there  is  a 
handsome  red  velvet  gown  which  in  the  photo  comes 


out  black.  The  i)art  of  the  gown  over  Cupid's  head 
and  in  front  of  her  breasts,  and  on  which  her  hand 
rests,  is  evidently  the  inside  of  the  gown,  and  is  of  this 
|)eculiar  pale  moss  or  olive  green  coloration.  The 
cloak  over  the  Satyr's  shoulders  is  a  deep  green ;  where 
reversed  just  by  his  left  ear  it  is  paler.  There  is  no 
signature.  The  glass  bowl  between  the  Cupid's  legs 
is  transparent,  clearly  showing  the  red  velvet  of  the 
gown.  If  you  can  assist  me  in  determining  who 
painted  this  picture  and  its  probable  value,  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  Angas  Johnson. 

Unidentified  Painting  (61). 
Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  help  me  to 
identify  picture  and  artist.  It  is  painted  on  oak 
panel,  and  the  wording  above  is  in  Latin,  "O  Mater 
Dei  memento  me,"  and  on  a  level  with  the  child's 
neck  is  "I.H.S."  The  Madonna  is  reading  from  an 
opened  jewelled  book,  which  is  placed  on  a  reading- 
rest,  and  at  the  side  is  a  rosary.  Most  noticeable  is 
the  shape  of  the  foot  of  the  child,  the  toes  being 
curiously  formed.  The  probability  is  that  this  picture 
is  Flemish. 

Vours  faithfully,   J.  E.  P. 


(59)      THE    CROWNIXO    OF    VF.Nl'S 
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Unidentified 
Painting  (62). 

Dear  Sir. — 
Under    separate 
cover  I  send  you 
a  photograph  of 
a  picture  I  have 
now  in  my  pos- 
session, and   I 
shall   be  glad  if 
you   will   assist 
me,  as  far  as  you 
can,   to    identify 
same    by   pub- 
lishing  in  your 
maga  z  i  n  e   a  re- 
production of  it. 
For  your  assist- 
ance    and    in 
explanation    I 
hereunder     tell 
you  all  I  know, 
and    also    I    (iffir   some 
details  of  the   picture. 
The    picture   was   in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman 
who  acted  as   French 
Consul  in  Japan,  and  he 
always  insisted  that  some 
of  his  ancestors    had   se- 
cured it  during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  it 
was    a    ('(irreggio.      Just 
prior  t(j  his  death  he  gave 
it    to    his   secretary,   who 
brought    it   to    Australia, 
ami  it    is   now   with   me. 
I  ha\  e  had  the  best  men 
in    Sydney    in   to  sec    it, 
and    one    and   all   advise 
that   it   is  a  good   work, 
very  old,  and  might  easily 
be  what  our  information 
suggests  it  is. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Mann,  Managing  Director 
of  our  National  Art  Gal- 
lery here,  that  I  am 
approaching  you  in  the 
matter,  and  he,  whilst  in 
no  way  offering  an  o])inion 
as  to  the  artist,  has  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its 


(60)         SISEKA     AMI     JAEI, 
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being   the  work 
of  a  master,  and 
very   old.      The 
canvas  is  36  in. 
by   30   in.,  and 
is  undoubtedly 
very  old.     It  has 
recently  been  re- 
mounted on  new 
canvas,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the 
man  thatdid  this 
also    retouched 
the  work  and 
revarnished  it. 
The  photograph 
gives  a   fai  rly 
good     reproduc- 
tion of   the   pic- 
ture, but  I  would 
mention  that  the 
retoucher  has 
altered  the  contour  of  the 
work  in  several  small 
ways,  notably  in  the  hair 
breaking  the  neck -line 
on  the  left   hand  of  the 
picture,  and  the  lines  of 
the  arms  and  hands.  The 
canvas  bears  no  signature 
so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
and  the  break  appearing 
in  the  photo  is  in  conse- 
quence of  rough  painting 
over  what  I  believe  is  a 
jciin  in  the  canvas.     This 
join  was  thi.'re  when  the 
canvas  was  painted. 

\'our  assistance  would 
be  apjireciated  by 
^■ours  faithfully, 
1.   Fuller. 

Portrait  of  Bishop 
I'iSHER   (63). 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose 
a  photograph  f)f  Bishop 
Fisher,  of  Rochester,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  re- 
produce the  photograph  in 
your  "Notes  andQueries'' 
section  of  The  Connois- 
seur, together  with  the 
following  description  ;—  1 


Notes   and   Oueries 


(62)     i:nidentified  painting 

have  in  my  possession  a  picture  of  Bishop  Fisher,  of 
Rochester,  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
canonised  by  Pope,  painted  in  oils  on  wood,  full 
canonicals  of  that  period.  By  some  attributed  to 
Holbein.  Formerly  in  the  possession  of  my  father, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Fisher.  Can  any  reader  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  ? — Yours  truly,   Emm.\  Fisher. 


r.\lNTlNG 
.ATTRIBUTED 

TO  Rubens 

(64). 
De.arSir, 
—  I  enclose 
herewith 
photo  of  an 
unidentified 
oil  painting 
in  my  pos- 
session for 
insertion  in 
"Notes  an<l 
Quer  i  es.' 
The  size  of 
the  canvas  i.s 
7  ft.  by  5  ft. 
I  shall  be 
obliged  if 
any  of  your 


(64) 


PAINTING    A1 


(63)      PORTRAIT    OF    BISHOP    FISHER 

readers  can  inform  me  what  is  the  subject  and  the 
name  of  the  painter.  The  picture  is  very  old  and 
has  beautiful  colouring  and  perfect  flesh-tints.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  Rubens. 

Yours  faithfully,    I).  S.  Le,slie. 

Painting  of  Christ  bearing  His  Cross  (65). 

Dear  Sir, 
— There  has 
recently 
com  e  into 
my  posses- 
sion a  large 
oil  painting, 
the  subject 
of  which  is 
Christ  bear- 
i  n  X  H  i  s 
C  r  o  s  s .  I 
send  you 
herewith  a 
photograph 
of  the  pic- 
ture, and 
shall  be  glad 
if  you  will 
kindly  give 
me  any 
TRiBUTED  TO  RUBENS  information 
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you  can  as  to  the  name  of  the  painter,  date  of  pic- 
ture, and  its  probable  value.  The  painting  is  upon  an 
oak  panel,  measuring  49  in.  by  35!  in.,  and  the  back 
is  strengthened  by  J  in.  oak  laths  running  vertically 
and  horizontally. 
Attached  to  the 
back  of  the  panel 
are  two  large  seals 
of  red  wax,  of 
which  I  also  en- 
close photographs. 
These  seals  may 
afford  some  clue 
to  the  history  of 
the  picture,  and  I 
shall  be  much  ob- 
liged if  you  will 
have  these  repro- 
duced, and  let  me  have  any  information  you  may 
deduce  from  them. 

Yours   faithfully,  G.   H.   W.   Randi.e. 

PORTR.\IT    OK    L.\DY    VeNET1.\    DiGBY    (66). 

Sir, — I  am  in  possession  of  a  picture  representing 
Lady  Venetia  Digby  by  Van  Dyck,  of  which  I  enclose 
photograph.  It  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the 
one  at  Windsor,  an d 
several  amateurs  who 
have  seen  it  say  that  it  is 
quite  a  characteristic  work 
of  this  master,  and  I  am 

consequently   curious   to 

know   whether  it  is  an 

original    picture    by    Van 

Dyck  or  only  a  copy.    In 

any  case,  it  is  certain  that 

it   is  a  very  beautiful  old 

picture  and  of  magnificent 

colour,  and  if  not  jiainted 

by   Van    Dyck   himself, 

more  than    probably 

painted   in    his   studio. 

It  would    interest   me  to 

know  what  value  would 

be   placed  upon  it  if  it  is 

an  original  work  or  if  it 

is  a  copy.    Trusting  some 

of  your  readers  may  be 

able  to  assist  me  in  the 

matter. 

Yours  truly, 

Co.MTESSE    M.\RI.\ 

\'imerc.\tiSanseverino.  io6) 


(65)       SEALS     ON     rAINTINC.     OF     CHRIST     liEARING     HIS     CROSS 
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Unidentified  Landscape  (67). 
Dear  Sir, — I   should   be  obhged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  the  name  of  the  house  in  this 
picture,   and   the   name  of   the    artist— it    might    be 

Gainsborough    or 
Ibbetson. 
Yours  faithfully, 
j.  c.  boulger. 

Unidentified 
Portrait  (68). 
Dear  Sir, — I 
enclose  photo  of 
an  old  oil  paint- 
ing recently  come 
into  my  posses- 
sion. I  under- 
stand it  has  been 
out  here  for  about  seventy  years,  having  been  brought 
out  from  England.  The  picture  is  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  the  colours  are  warm  and  mellow.  The 
portrait  is  a  brunette,  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  fresh 
complexion,  and  a  white  dress.  The  background 
is  a  wooded  bank,  with  tree  branches,  deep  red 
brown.     The  canvas  seen  at  the  back  of  the  picture 

is  almost  black  with  age, 
and  it  is  stretched  on 
what  looks  like  old  black 
oak  wood. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  insert  the  photo 
on  your  enquiry  page  in 
the  magazine,  with  a  view 
to  any  of  your  readers  or 
experts  being  able  to  give 
any  information  re  the 
artist  or  the  picture.  Size 
of  canvas,  1  6  i  n.  long, 
I  2  i  in.  1)  r  o  a  d .  No 
signature  or  initials  to 
be  seen. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Howard  Hinton 
(Sydney,  New  South 
Wales). 

Unidentified  Portrait 
(No.  48), 
August  Number. 
Dear  Sir, — I  find  some 
likeness  between  your  un- 
identified portrait  No.  48 
and  that  of  the   fifth 
vKNEiiA  DIGBY  Earl of  Pembroke,  by  Van 
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Dyck,  in  the 
1 )  u  1  w  i  c  h 
(jiilkry. 
Sincerely 
yours, 
Henry 
Prior. 

Unidenti- 
fied 
I'ainting 
(No.  49)- 

AUGUST 

Number. 

De.\r  Sir, 
— I  have  in 
my  posses- 
sion an  en- 
graving of 
the  above 
picture.  It 
is  called 
Household  Treasures, 
and  was  painted  by 
l-; .  T .  P  a  r  r  i  s  and 
engraved  by  J.  Thom- 
son. The  print  in 
The  Connoisseur 
and  my  engraving 
differ  slightly,  the 
faces  of  the  children 
being  more  child- 
like and  lively  in  the 
engraving,  also  the 
leg  and  foot  of  the 
younger  child  are 
shown  with  sock  and 
shoe.  The  hair  is  also 
fair.  The  mother's 
lips  are  slightly  apart, 
showing  her  teeth,  and 
the  hair  is  not  carried 
down  (]uite  so  far. 
15oth  hands  are  seen, 
one  being  round  the 
elder  girl,  and  are 
beautifully  formed. 
The  dresses  of  the 
children  show  quite 
filmyand  transparent  in 
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the  engrav- 
ing. From 
these  differ- 
ences one 
would  be 
inclined  to 
think  the 
paint  i  n  g 
might  be  a 
copy  of  the 
original 
work. 

I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  \VlLKIE. 

Unidenti- 
fied 
P.a.inting 
(No.  51), 
August 
Number. 
Sir, — I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  un- 
identified painting  on 
panel  No.  51  is  by 
Willeni  de  Poorter, 
who  worked  in  Lei- 
den, and  from  about 
1635  to  1645  in 
Haarlem.  He  gener- 
ally signed  W.  D.  P., 
and  his  work  is 
quite  interesting. 
His  pictures  are  vari- 
ously attributed  by 
optimists  to  such  men 
as  Terburg  and  Mieris, 
but  without  any  real 
justification.  The 
tonality,  when  not 
warmed  by  layers  of 
varnish,  is  rather 
"bleuatre,"  cold,  and 
ghostly.  The  finish  is 
elaborate  in  most  of 
his  [)ictures. 

Yours  truly, 

"Arthur  K.w. 


'/' 


ROSE     I-I.AMH1-;    \AS1-: 

UV     MESSRS.    A.    J.     WILKINSON     IIMIIKI) 

Exhibitcil  lit  the  recent  Ccrnmic  Displiiy  at  Slokc-oii-Trciit 

viiitcd  by   Their  Majesties   The  liing  ami  Queen. 


On  the  Examination  of  an  Old  Picture  by  Mr.  Caw, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr.  Laurie,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  London. 

Deak  Sir, — Mr.  Caw  and  1  have  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  an  old  picture  in  the  col- 
lL<'tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce,  and  it  struck 
us  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
that  we  should  each  make  an  independent  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Caw  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  art  expert,  while  I  applied  to  the  picture  the 
new  methods  of  micro  -  chemical  analysis  for  the 
identifying  of  old  pigments  and  mediums  on  which 
I   h.ive  been  at  work   for  some  time.      In  this  wav  we 


thought  we  should  be  able  to  show  to  those  interested 
in  art  how  far  the  two  methods  are  able  to  supple- 
ment each  other  and  assist  each  other  in  determining 
the  history  of  a  work  of  art.  In  the  first  place,  there- 
fore, I  give  below  Mr.  Caw's  account  of  the  picture, 
which  is  followed  by  my  independent  investigation, 
judging  entirely  by  chemical  tests. — A.  P.  Laitrie. 

Mr.  C.vw's  Report. 
The  picture  which  Dr.  Laurie  submitted  to  me  is 
painted  upon  oak  panel  in  two  horizontal  bands,  the 
lower  of  which  has  been  cracked  right  along  its 
length,  and  measures  twenty  and  seven-eighths  inches 
wide  bv  thirteen  and  five-eighths  inches  hich.     As  a 
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reproduction  is  givt-n,  there  is  no  necessity  to  describe 
the  subject. 

It  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  T.  Hamilton  Bruce, 
the  well-known  collector  of  modern  French  and 
Dutch  pictures,  but  there  is  no  record  of  when  or 
how  he  acquired  it,  and  there  is  no  traditional 
ascription.  The  picture,  however,  seems  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  a  Fleming,  touched  by  Italian  intiuences, 
and  from  various  characteristics  I  am  inclined  to 
assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  medium  is  a  very  fine  and  smooth  one,  employed 
over  gesso,  and  very  probably  tempera,  although  the 
thick  yellow  varnish  with  which  most  of  the  surface 
is  covered  makes  it  dififirult  to  be  positive.  There 
are  evidences  of  repainting  or  retouching  in  a  good 
many  places — notably  in  the  clouds  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sky  :  in  the  temples  which  crown  the  hill  on 
the  right ;  on  the  gateway  on  the  same  side  ;  here  and 
there  in  the  town  towards  the  centre  ;  and  amongst 
the  woodland  in  the  nearer  middle  distance.  The 
brown  of  the  natural  arch  to  the  right,  the  knoll  on 
the  left,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Hill  of  Calvary 
beyond  that,  also  show  clear  traces  of  restoration. 
In  the  large  tree  on  the  left,  however,  one  notes  both 
a  difference  in  the  touch  and  in  the  make  of  the 
piunt.  Especially  in  the  foliage,  the  handling  (when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  picture)  is  heavy  and 
purposeless  in  touch,  and  the  paint  is  thick  and 
claggy.  Further,  the  paint  in  both  foliage  and  stem 
is  clearly  superimposed  over  older  cracks.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true,  though  in  lesser  degree,  of  the 
other  two  prominent  trees.  This  suggests  that  these 
passages,  evidently  essential  to  the  design — they  are 
at  once  necessary  to  its  balance,  and,  as  regards  the 
larger  tree  at  least,  so  placed  in  relation  to  the 
distant  groups  on  the  hill  beyond  as  to  make  later 
insertion  almost  impossible — have  been  repainted 
rather  than  retouched. 

The  procession,  as  a  whole,  is  in  excellent  condition, 
but  the  Brueghel-like  figures  about  the  great  tree  on 
the  left  show  traces  of  retouching  with  the  heavier 
medium,  and,  while  the  costumes  of  the  processional 
figures  seem  early  sixteenth  century,  and  resemble 
those  in  Flemish  pictures  of  that  period  (as  do  the 
weapons  carried  and  the  horse  trappings),  the  clothes 
worn  by  the  peasants  recall  those  in  j)ictures  painted 
under  the  influence  of  I'ieter  Brueghel  (1530-1569) 
fifty  years  later,  rather  than  the  few  rustic  figures  which 
appear  in  pictures  by  Memlinc  (1435-1494)  and 
others  of  an  earlier  time.  Whether  this  apparent 
anachronism,  combined  with  the  difference  in  paint 
(juality  previously  noted,  [ilaces  the  execution  of  the 
whole  work  towards  the  end  rather  than  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth   century,  or  is  to    be  put 


down  to  repainting  at  a  considerably  later  date,  is  a 
ditificult  point,  but  it  is  probably  just  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  scientific  examination  of  pigments 
would  come  to  the  help  of  the  investigation.  From 
the  observations  made,  however,  it  will  be  evident  that 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  picture  as  having  originally 
been  painted  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
Century. 

Dr.  a.  p.  L.\urie'.s  Report. 

This  picture  is  painted  on  panel,  and  represents 
the  procession  to  the  Cross.  It  has  been  covered 
with  a  dark-coloured  varnish,  which,  on  superficial 
examination,  seems  to  have  been  rubbed  or  washed 
off  a  great  part  of  the  picture.  In  one  or  two  places 
the  painting  and  underlying  gesso  have  broken  off, 
revealing  the  wood  beneath. 

Before  making  any  tests  of  the  pigments  or  mediums 
used,  the  surface  was  examined  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope moving  on  a  travelling  stand.  The  result  of  this 
examination  was  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
picture  was  still  covered  with  the  varnish,  although 
no  longer  shiny.  Only  a  portion  of  the  sky  on  the 
right-hand  upper  middle  of  the  picture  was  quite  free 
of  the  varnish.  The  leaves  of  the  big  tree  in  the 
foreground  also  appeared  to  be  painted  in  a  different 
medium  to  the  other  portions  of  the  picture.  The 
surface  was  covered  with  fine  cracks  both  in  the 
varnish  and  in  the  painting  underneath,  in  addition 
to  the  large  obvious  cracks  in  portions  of  the  picture. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  cracks  under  the  micro- 
scope revealed  the  fact  that  in  many  places  in  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the 
middle  distance,  the  older  cracks  were  bridged  by 
later  painting. 

Mr.  Caw  having  informed  nie  from  his  examination 
that  he  considered  from  the  appearance  and  treatment 
that  over-painting  had  been  done  in  certain  places,  I 
showed  him  some  of  these  bridged  cracks  under  the 
microscope. 

The  next  stage  of  the  encjuiry  was  to  sample  the 
picture.  For  this  purpose  a  fine  steel  tube  sharpened 
at  the  edge  was  used,  which,  when  pressed  on  the 
surface,  secured  a  tiny  cylindrical  portion  right  through 
to  the  wood.  The  steel  tube  was  so  fine  that  it  only 
left  a  hole  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  pin  pressed 
into  the  picture. 

The  first  sample  was  taken  from  the  blue  sky,  neai 
the  edge  of  the  picture.  The  microscopical  and 
micro-chemical  examination  of  this  sample  showed 
that  the  picture  was  painted  on  a  size  and  chalk  gesso, 
and  that  the  pigments  used  for  the  sky  were  white 
lead  and  a/.urite  blue,  while  the  medium  was  egg. 

Azurite  is  a  natural  cop])er  carbonate  blue  found 
native  in  certain  cop[)er  mines,  and  has  been  used 
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more  than  once  in  the  liistory  of  painting  when  fresh 
deposits  of  it  have  been  found.  I  have  traced  the 
history  of  its  use  on  dated  manuscripts,  such  as 
ilhiminated  CiOspels,  Venetian  Ducali,  and  the  legal 
rolls  at  the  Record  Ottice.  I.ate  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  largely  replaced  ultramarine  for  painting, 
and  continued  in  use  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  then  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
by  ultramarine  until  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  evidently  some  very  fine  deposits  of 
magnificent  colour  were  discovered — if  we  are  to 
believe  Paclieco,  the  father-in-law  of  Velasc|uez,  in 
Hungary.  It  almost  rei)laces  ultramarine,  although 
sometimes  found  mixed  with  it,  until  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  becomes  rare,  and  is 
largely  replaced  by  artificial  blues  and  smalt. 

The  use  of  this  blue  in  the  jjicture  therefore  points 
to  its  having  been  painted  not  earlier  than  about  1470. 
The  other  guide  to  its  probable  date  is  the  use  of  egg 
as  a  medium,  which  was  universal  in  Italy  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century,  being  gradually  replaced  by  the  new 
technique  from  the  North. 

\'an  ICyck  and  his  immediate  followers  seem  to  have 
painted  in  an  egg  varnish  emulsion,  and  probably  it 
is  not  until  the  si.xteenth  century  that  what  we  now 
know  as  oil  painting  came  largely  into  use,  facilitated 
by  the  commercial  preparation  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Xo  doubt  the  differing  techniques  ran  side  by  side, 
and  the  exact  date  of  the  disappearance  of  pure  egg 
or  tempera  painting  cap  only  be  decided  by  the 
testing  of  pictures  of  known  dates,  which  has  never 
been  systematically  done.  We  are  pretty  safe,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  this  use  of  the  egg  medium  in 
this  picture  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  it  was 
painted  later  than  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  or  very 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  next  sample  was  taken  from  the  leaves  of  the 
big  tree  in  the  foreground.  Here  was  revealed  an 
under-painting  of  azurite  covered  with  an  over-painting 
of  a  green  pigment  in  oil.  A  sample  from  the  waist- 
coat of  the  man  leaning  against  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  brownish  mass  of  rock 
underneath  the  tree,  revealed  the  presence  of  oil, 
and  in  addition  the  green  used  in  the  waistcoat  was 
evidently  the  same  as  the  green  used  in  the  tree. 
The  chemical  evidence,  then,  had  so  far  proved  that 
the  original  picture  had  been  painted  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  a  subseciuent  painting  of  certain  portions  in  oil 
had  taken  place. 

In  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the  subsequent  paint- 
ing, an  examination  of  the  green  on  the  tree  was 
undertaken.  This  proved  unexpectedly  ditificult,  and 
I  cinnot  speak  with  absolute  certainty,  but  on  the 


whole  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  green  being 
Scheeles'  green,  which  was  invented  by  the  chemist 
Scheeles  in  1778,  and  (juickly  came  into  use,  to  be 
replaced  in  18 14  by  emerald  green.  The  probability 
is  that  the  oil  painting,  therefore,  was  done  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  or  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Having  arrived  at  these  results,  a  fresh  minute 
examination  of  the  surface  under  a  microscope  was 
undertaken.  I  confess  at  first  I  was  disposed  to 
regard  the  trees  in  the  foreground,  the  middle  distance, 
and  the  background  as  additions  to  the  picture, 
especially  as  I  had  found  indications  of  under-paint- 
ing in  tempera  which  was  different,  and  it  was  only 
after  prolonged  microscopic  study,  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  overlying  layers  of  dark  varnish,  that 
I  came  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

These  trees  belong  to  the  original  scheme  of  the 
picture,  but  the  foliage  has  been  heavily  over-painted, 
and  the  trunks  touched  up  with  a  warm,  transparent 
brown.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  have  also  been 
touched  up,  and  some  of  the  flowers  in  the  foreground 
repainted  ;  but  they  also  belong  to  the  original  design. 
Portions  of  the  sky  and  the  buildings  in  the  back- 
ground have  also  been  retouched,  but  the  procession 
seems  to  be  singularly  free  from  retouching. 

Two  figures  seem  to  be  worthy  of  special  examina- 
tion, namely,  the  man  leaning  against  the  tree  with 
the  pitchfork,  and  the  boy  in  knickerbockers  in  the 
foreground  beside  the  boy  in  the  long  robe.  The 
calves  of  the  leg  of  the  man  with  the  pitchfork  show 
no  signs  of  retouching,  but  the  seat  of  the  pantaloons, 
and  the  waistcoat  and  arms,  have  been  largely 
repainted.  As  already  stated,  the  waistcoat  has  been 
proved,  by  chemical  tests,  to  have  been  over-painted 
in  oil.  The  costume  of  the  man,  therefore,  is  quite 
accounted  for,  as  the  effect  of  trousers  and  of  a  waist- 
coat are  due  to  the  eighteenth  centuiy  artist.  The 
pitchfork  belongs  to  the  original  picture.  Of  the 
boys  in  the  foreground,  the  one  in  the  robe  is  free 
from  repainting,  but  the  one  in  knickerbockers  has 
been  considerably  repainted.  Glazings  of  lake  in 
oil  are  also  present  on  the  man  with  the  basket  on 
his  back. 

.\s  a  result,  therefore,  of  the  microscopic  and 
chemical  examination,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  picture  is  a  genuine  work  of  art  of  the  late 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the 
repainting,  probably  by  a  late  eighteenth -century 
artist,  has  not  seriously  altered  the  original  picture, 
being  principally  confined  to  the  foliage  of  the  big 
tree  in  the  foreground  and  to  the  figure  with  tlie 
pitchfork.  This,  I  think,  accounts  for  Mr.  Caw's 
difficulties  about  the  costumes  of  the  peasants. 
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'I'HK.  recovery  of  ihc  railings 

which  formed   part  of  tlie 

moniiiiit-'nt 

A  Relic  of  Mary       ^  ^   \.\^xs 

Queen  of  Scots  „^,^.^„,;f 

Scollaiid   in   Henry   Vlllh 
Chapel   at   Westminster  is  of 
some  importance.*  Tliey  were 
for  some  unknown  reason  re- 
moved from  the  Ablu-y  in 
1822,   together   with   those 
guarding  the  monument  to 
Queen  ICli/.abeth  and  Margaret 
Countess  of  Derby,  and  were 
apparently  sold  as  old  iron  and 
lost  sight  of.     These  railings 
were  integral  elements  of  the 
design,  gilt  solid,  and  heraldic- 
ally   decorated,  their   steady 
and  vertical  lines  and  rich 
decoration  conferring  a  state- 
liness   on   the    marble    monu- 
ments which  is  now  lacking. 
That  to  the   Scottish  (|ueen's 
monument   consisted   ot  six 
lofty   and    massive   vertical 
standards  of  the-  traditional 
mediajval  outline,  but  with  the 
purely  Gothic  details  changed 
to  meet  the  Jacobean  taste. 
between   these    were   closely 
set   vertical  bars  sustaining  a 
frieze  with  rope  bowers  and  a 
beautiful  crest- 
ing of  delicate 
fleur-de-lis  and 
si)ikes.     The 
standards   rise 
twenty-seven 
inches    above 
the  frie/.e   in 
the    fashion   of 
twisted    an d 
moulded  torch- 
holders,   sur- 
m o u n t e d    by 
high   prickets, 
over    which 
were  removable 


•  '1  i.cy  arc  to 
lie  ^ecn  .11  Mc>sr^. 
1 1. T  filing's  New 
Vcirk  premisfs, 
N.).  II.  Knsl  Kifty- 
Mxlli  Strtcl. 
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vases  formed  of  rami.ant  lions  and  thistles.    '1  he  iron- 
work was  no  doubt  by  Patrick  the  Blacksmith,  who 
was   paid   ^95   1°^   that   to   Queen   Elizabeth.      Ihe 
frieze  appears  identical  in  both,   and  the   latter  we 
know    was    painted    heraldically    with    the    (Jueen's 
monogram   repeated,    talcons, 
and  lions,  and  wholly  gilt.   This 
fine  rail,  if  not  destined  to  be 
replaced  in  the  Abbey,  might 
find    an    appropriate    resting- 
■^T^Tpip^r  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the 

L     'J     I     i  again  royal  residence  of  Holy- 

rood.     No  figure  in  history 
transcends  in  dramatic  inter- 
est and   importance  that  of 
Mary,  or  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the   Palace. 
Becoming  Queen  of  Scotland 
within  seven  days  of  her  birth, 
Henry  VIH.  at  once  cast  his 
baleful  eyes  on  her,  desiring 
to   affiance  her  to   his   son 
Edward.  Disappointed  in  this, 
he   made  furious  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  not  only  Holy- 
rood  itself,  but  Melrose,  Kelso, 
Jedburgh,    Drybuigh,  and 
other  beautiful    buildings, 
towns,  and  villages,  were  ruth- 
lessly burnt  and  sacked.    The 
innocent  cause  of  all  this  de- 
struction was  still  in  her  cradle, 
and  was  smuggled  for  safety 
to  France,  ot 
which  for  one 
brief  twelve- 
ni  o  nth    she 
became    the 
(jueen.      Re- 
luct a  11  t  1  y 
lamenting,  with 
much    misgiv- 
ing, she  return- 
ed to  mount 
the  throne  of 
Scotland,    and 
to  meet   her 
tragic  fate  at 
the  h.inds  of 
Henry    VHI.'s 
politic 
daughter. — 
J .   S  1  A  R  K  1  E 
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Notes 


"  Powder- 
monkeys  " 


I'OWDKR-MONKKV    Willi    Wiicini.\     y..\SE 

At  a  society  meeting  at  which  I 
exhibited  curios  appertaining  to  our 
grandfathers'  days,  a 
member  asked  if  I  had 
ever  seen  a  "  jjowder- 
monkey,"  a  small  machine  made  of 
leather  to  puff  hair-powder  on  to  the 
hair  or  wig,  previously  well  greased 
to  receive  the  same.  He  stated 
that  he  well  remembered  such  a 
thing  being  about  the  house  when 
he  was  a  boy,   but   it   had  got  lost. 


Subse(|uently  my  friend  favoured  me  with  a  drawing 
from  memory. 

I  examined  many  local  museums,  and  enquired  of 
many  curiosity  dealers,  but  with  the  result  that  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.     The  editor  of  the 
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I.KATHF.R    WIc;-l!I.OCK 

Baii-Dnssers'  Chronicle  also  failed  me,  but  kindly 

inserted  a  letter  in  his  paper  asking  for  information. 

This  letter,   fortunately,   brought  an  answer  from 

Mr.  G.  C.  Kash,  of  High  Wycombe,  who  stated  that 

he    owned   a    "  powder-monkey."     I    took  an    early 

opportunity  of  visiting  Mr.  Nash,  and  found  that  he 

had  a  wonderful  collection  of  articles  and  illustrations 

I  relating  to  the  use  of  hair-powder.     He  most  kindly 

r  gave  me  permission  to  photograph  any  of  them. 

The  example  here  shown  is  from  the  "  powder- 
monkey "  at  High  Wycombe,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  type  that  I  have  yet  discovered.  It  stands  yi  inches 
high,  and  has  a  wooden  bottom  (which  screws  off) 
3if  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  fine  gauze  at  the 
top  through  which  to  puff  the  powder.  The  inside 
was  loosely  packed  with  horse-hair,  hair-powder  being 
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also  inserted.  When  the  patient,  with  head  well 
greased,  was  seated  in  the  powder-closet,  the  dress 
well  covered,  the  powder  was  puffed  out  as  from  a 
pair  of  bellows.  In  many  houses  a  powder-closet  was 
|)rovided,  a  large  round  hole  being  cut  in  the  door 
through  which  the  head  was  thrust. 

Recently  I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a 
"  powder-monkey  "  in  another  form.  It  is  made  of 
leather,  and  has  a  spring  inside,  by  which  e.xjiansion 
and  contraction  can  be  produced.  The  nozzle  at  the 
t(>[)  (which  is  covered  with  very  fine  wire  gauze) 
unscrews  lo^dmit  the  insertion  of  powder.  It  stands 
8{  inches  high,  and  is  3^  inches  at  the  base  when 
o|3en  and  2}  inches  when  compressed. 

I  lair-powdering  was  in  vogue  for  many  years.  The 
|)(jwder  had  to  be  made  from  fine  starch  only.  "On 
October  2oth,  1745,  fifty-one  barbers  were  convicted 
betore  the  commissioners  of  excise,  and  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  X  20,  for  having  in  their  custody  hair-powder 
not  made  of  starch,  contrary  to  Act  of  Tarliament." 

The  custom  of  hair-powdering  was  killed  by  l'itt,who 
in  1795  introduced  a  tax  of  one  guinea  per  head  upon 
all  who  used  powder.  We  are  told  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  once  ordered  the  [)owder  to  be  brushed  out 
of  the  heads  of  twenty-four  of  his  footmen.  Those  who 
<  iinlinued  the  use  of  powder  were  called  "guinea-pigs." 

It  is  -.lid  that  Oeorge   III.  discarded   the  wig  and 


used  his  own  hair  onlv.  This  so  alarmed  the  barbers 
that  they  arranged  for  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the 
king,  and  point  out  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined 
if  he  continued  such  a  course. 

A  "  wag  "  relates  that  this  deputation  was  followed 
by  one  from  the  wooden-leg  makers,  who  justly 
pointed  out  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined  if  the 
king  persisted  in  using  both  his  own  legs. 

I  also  .show  a  leather  wig-block,  with  an  ingenious 
door  into  a  small  cupboard,  in  which  the  barber 
could  kee|)  his  tools  ;  and  further,  a  wig-curler,  round 
which  the  hair  would  be  daily  brushed. — M.veerly 
Phillips,  F.S.A. 

The  few  bacini  still  remaining  on  two  or  three  of 
the  mouldering  mediaeval  campanili  in  Rome  are  the 
sole  survivors  in  that  city  of  a  form 
of  ceramic  decoration  frei|uentiy 
adopted  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  Northern  Italy  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Centuries  for  the  external  adornment  of  towers  and 
other  buildings.  They  ajipear  to  have  been  first  used 
at  Pisa  after  its  raid  on  the  Balearic  islands  in  11 15, 
when  its  fleet  defeated  the  Emir  Nasr-ed-1  )aulet,  and 
brought  bark  from  .Majorca,  with  the  other  sjioil, 
some  examples  of  Saracenic  glazed  earthenwaie.    The 
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Bacini 
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specimens  at  Pisa,  such  as  the  one  on  the  church  at 
Sta.  Cecilia,  which  Fortnum  describes  as  Persian,  were 
not  made  tor  the  positions  they  occupy  ;  but  when 
the  use  of  such  ornaments  became  more  common, 
they  began,  about  the  year  1300,  at  Pesaro,  where 
there  was  a  very  ancient  pottery,  to  manufacture  disks 
and  bacini  of  coloured 
and  glazed  earthenware  for 
purely  architectural  deco- 
ration. The  examples, 
however,  in  Rome  belong 
to  some  previous  pepod, 
perhaps  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and 

were  made,  if  not  exactly 

for  the  positions  they  now 

occupy,  at  least  for  some 

such  use.     They  appear 

to  be  coated  with  a  lead 

glaze,   and  are    tinted   in 

yellow,  green,  indigo,  and 

a  reddish  brown,  and  they 

seem  to  owe  not  a  little 

of  the  brilliancy  of  their 

efifect,  as  well  as  their 

metallic  iridescence,  to 

the  partial  decomposition 

of  the  glaze.     The  two 

examples  we  give  are 

from  the  campanili  of  Sta. 

Francesca    Rom  ana   on 

the  Velia,   and  SS.  ("lio- 

vanni    e  Paolo   on  the 

Caelian.    The  former  and 

smaller  one  has  a  yellow 
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ground  with  the  pattern  in  brown,  and  on  the  same 
tower  is  another  one,  also  with  a  yellow  ground,  covered 
with  a  chequer  in  brown  and  green.  The  larger 
hacino  was  probably  made  for  the  church  tower  to 
which  it  is  still  affixed,  as  the  pattern,  which  is  of 
indigo  on  a  bright  green  ground,  shows  the  traditional 
sword  and  crown   of  the 

martyrs.— J.   Tavknor- 

Perkv. 
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Queon  Philippa's 
Monument,  Vadstena 

TnK  little  town  of  \'ad- 
stena,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Vetter   lake,   is   a   place 
much  more  often  visited 
than   seen  by  travellers 
in   Sweden,   since  the 
Gotha  Canal  steamboats 
generally  cross  the  lake  at 
night,  and  only  call  at  the 
harbour,  which  shelters 
itself  under  the  towers  of 
Vadstena  Castle,  after 
dark.     And  this  is  the 
more  unfortunate  as  the 
place  has  peculiar  interest 
for  Englishmen,  as  it  was 
from    its    monastery, 
founded  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  S.    Bridget  of 
Sweden,  that  the  more 
famous  house  of  Syon  in 
Middlesex  was  colonized ; 
and  it  was  in  its  castle 
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lliat  I'hilippa  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  our  Henry  IV. 
and  wife  of  Erik  of  I'omerania,  lived  for  many  years. 
Her  memory  has  always  been  cherished  by  the  Swedes 
for  the  capable  manner  in  which  she  governed  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  during  the  time  her 
husband  was  making  his  adventurous  and  long-timed 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land:  Ijt  although  during 
her  regency  she  had  reformed  the  currency,  and 
had  tackled  the  great  fleet  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
before  Stralsund  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a 
daughter  of  England, 
Erik  behaved  so  brut- 
ally to  her  on  his 
return  that  she  retired 
into  the  IJridgettine 
c  o  n  vent,  a  ti  d  died 
there  in  1430.  The 
house  had  only  been 
founded  a  few  years 
before  by  (^  u  e e n 
Margaret  for  the 
reception  of  a  number 
of  botli  monks  and  nuns,  imitated  in  this  particular 
at  Syon,  professing  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine  as  re- 
for.-.ied  by  S.  Bridget,  who  died  in  1372,  and  whose 
remains  were  preserved  widiin  the  convent  chapel. 
Though  the  monastery  has  been  destroyed,  this  chapel 
still  stands,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  "Blue  Church," 
so  called  from  the  tint  of  the  limestone  of  which  it 
is  built,  serves  the  uses  of  the  town,  and  in  it  was  set 
up  the  beautiful  monument  which  we  illustrate.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  was  erecteil  by  the  too- 
late-re|)enting  Erik  ;  but  as  the  inscription  refers  to 
him  as  the  "some-time"  Scandinavian  king,  it  was 
more  ])robably  the  offering  of  some  of  the  queen's 
own  friends  or  relations,  and  put  up  after  lirik's 
deposition    in    i.no-  '"he   slab,    which   is   of    hard 

stone  inlaid  with  metal,  bears  the  representation, 
unusual  for  a  tombstone,  of  the  (Crucifixion  ;  and, 
besides  the  inscription,  shows  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land. The  design  is  somewhat  derman  in  character, 
anil  may  be  the  work  of  scul])tors  at  that  time  en- 
gaged on  the  choir  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of 
Linkoping. — J.  Twknok-Pkkrv. 

1*V)K  many  years  it  was  the  law  in  this  enlightened 
country  that  every  case  of  suicide  should  be  tried 
before  a  coroner  and  jury.  If  a 
verdict  of  felo-de-se  was  returned, 
the  body  of  the  suicide  had  to  be  buried  at  night 
at  four  cross-roads,  and  a  stake  driven  through  the 
breast.  When  visiting  an  abbey  ciiurch,  not  a  dozen 
miles  from    London,   I   was    shown  a  stake,  as  here 
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illustrated,  that  had  somewhat  recently  been  found. 
Some  street  alterations  near  the  church  had  necessi- 
tated cutting  through  the  corner  of  a  field,  when  a 
gruesome  discovery  was  made  of  a  suicide's  cemetery, 
sundry  stakes  and  bones  denoting  the  fact.  An  artist 
friend  kindly  designed  the  skeleton  to  show  how 
the  stake  would  be  used.  An  extract  from  a  church 
register  may  further  illustrate  the  case  : — "Judgement 
was  given  in   the  sayd  church  by  the   sayd  crowner 

that  she  should  be 
carried  from  the  sayd 
house  to  some  cross 
way  neare  the  townes 
end,  and  there  that  she 
should  have  a  stake 
driven  through  her 
breast, and  to  be  buried 
with  the  stake  to  be  seen 
for  a  memoryall  that 
othersgoinge  by, seeing 
the  same,  myght  take 
goode  heede  for  com- 
niitinge  the  like  fault." 
At  North  Shields,  within  the  memory  of  those 
living,  at  the  corner  of  a  road,  a  stake  stood  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground  that  had  been  used  in  this 
manner.  An  old  inhabitant  of  the  place  told  me  he 
remembered  the  hoys  of  the  district  used  to  stand  on 
the  stake  on  one  leg,  and  consider  they  were  doing  a 
very  bold  tiling.  A  good  story  comes  from  the  North. 
Darlington,  as  everybody  knows,  or  should  know,  is 
situated  upon  the  river  Skerne.  A  man  was  found 
drowned  in  the  river.  The  coroner  duly  summoned 
a  jury  of  twelve  townsmen,  good  and  faithful. 
Evidence  was  forthcoming  which  clearly  proved  a 
case  of  suicide  :  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  return 
a  verdict  of  felo-de-se,  when  one  juryman  objected, 
.saying,  "  Na — na,  gentlemen  :  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  poor  man  \fell  in  the  sea,'  when  we  all  know  he 
fell  into  Skerne." 

Tom  Mood's  well-known  lines  in  Faithless  Nellie 
Gray  will  be  remembered  : — 

"  S.w\   there  lie  hung   till   lie    was  dead 
As  any  nail  in  town. 
For  though  distress  h.ad  eut   liiiii   up. 
It  could   not  eut  him  dinvii. 

"A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse, 
To  find  out  why  he  died  ; 
.\nd  they  buried  him  at   four  cross-roads. 
With  a  stake  in  his  inside." 

This  brutal  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  till 
1S23,  when  more  humane  laws  were  introduced  :  but 
it  was  not  until  1S82  that  hasty  night-burial  was 
abandoned. — M.mucki.v   Phillips,  F.S.A. 
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Playing- 
cards 


To  the  Editor  ofXwv.  CONNOlssKfR. 
Sir,  — In  the  June  number  of  your  ma^jazine  there  is 
nn  article  on  playinji-cartU  that  contains  several  state- 
ments about  their  history  and  orijfin  that 
seem  to  lack  proof.  First,  that  "  cards 
were  invented  in  India  probabh'  about 
the  Christian  era."  Second,  that  "cards  were  introduced 
into  Europe  by  gypsies,  wlio,  although  they  falsely  an- 
nounced they  came  from  Egypt,  were  in  reality  low-caste 
Hindoos,  who  took  them  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa,  and  so  to  Spain."  "The  earliest  cards  brought  to 
Europe  were  called  tarocchi,  or  tarots." 

But  if  cards  were  invented  in  India,  those  used  there 
to-day  have  few  resemblances  in  common  with  the  tarots, 
or  the  "  Book  of  Shorte,"  still  used  in  Italy.  The  Cash- 
mere packs  in  the  British  Museum  and  my  collection  are 
circular  in  shape,  and  have  eight  suits,  denoted  by  their 
coloured  backgrounds.  There  arc  ninety-five  cards  and 
upwards  in  a  pack,  with  two  court  cards  to  each  suit,  both 
of  them  male  figures.  The  only  point  in  common  with 
the  tarots,  or  other  packs,  is  one  pip,  circular  in  shape, 
that  denotes  a  coin 

Tarocchi  tarots,  or  the  "  Book  of  Shorte,  '  are  now  only 
to  be  found  in  Italy.  Spain  never  seems  to  have  used  the 
complete  pack  of  seventy-eight  cards,  but  separated  the 
two  volumes  or  parts,  adopting  only  the  four  suits,  headed 
by  king,  cavalier,  and  knave,  and  dropped  the  queen 
common  to  the  older  pack.  The  ancient  pips,  however, 
which  were  the  chief  emblems  of  Mercury  (the  Roman 
god  of  divination),  and  which  were  coins,  rods,  swords, 
and  cups,  were  retained.  Cards  in  Spain  are  called 
"  naipes,"  from  the  Hebrew  "nai,"  or  prophet,  but  lost 
their  value  when  separated  from  the  twenty-two  atouts, 
which  pictorially  represented  Isis,  Osiris,  Phtah,  Maut, 
Anubis,  Ra,  Thoth,  .Ma,  and  other  Egyptian  deities. 
These  pictures  "are  the  images  of  idols  and  false  gods" 
denounced  in  an  essay  before  1 577.  The  attitudes,  value, 
and  attributes  correspond  with  those  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  although  the  pictures  are  modernized.  Besides  the 
atouts,  there  are  four  suits  bearing  the  devices  of  coins, 
rods,  swords,  and  cups,  with  four  court  cards — king, 
queen,  cavalier,  and  knave. 

Tarots  are  in  common  use  in  Austria,  but  the  old  pips 
have  been  replaced  with  modern  French  ones  of  hearts, 
diamonds,  spades,  and  clubs.  The  pictures  of  the  old 
gods  have  been  replaced  on  the  atouts  with  meaningless 
designs.  The  only  one  that  is  retained  from  the  old  tarots 
is  that  of  Thoth- Mercury,  under  one  of  his  many  guises 
as  a  fool.  The  Austrians  play  a  clever  gambling  game 
with  these  cards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  "  Book  of  Thoth  "  was  introduced 
into  Italy  by  the  emigrants  from  .-Mexandria,  who  accom- 
panied the  fleet  loaded  with  grain  that  yearly  visited  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  A  temple  to  Osiris  was  erected  by  the 
Egyptians  at  Bain,  the  ruins  of  which  remain.  Probably 
when  it  was  destroyed  the  priests  with  their  families, 
speaking  their  own  language,  were  forced  to  become 
wanderers,  and  supported  themselves  by  interpreting  the 
wishes  of  the  gods  through  their  books,  as  had  previously 
been  done  in  the  Temple.     This  would  account  for  the 


sudden  appearance  of  Egyptians  (or  gypsies)  in  Europe 
and  their  connection  with  fortune-telling.  The  prophetical 
lea\es  were  not  used  by  (jreeks  or  Romans  for  games, 
hence  there  is  no  allusion  to  cards  in  classical  writings, 
and  until  people  began  to  consult  the  leaves  for  them- 
selves, one  person  acting  as  inquirer,  the  other  as  mter- 
preler  (from  which  the  earliest  known  card  games  were 
evolved),  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gambling  with  the 
occult  leaves. 

That  divining  implements  were  used  at  a  ver>-  early 
date  is  proved  in  Numbers  .wii.,  where  Moses  was  ordercti 
to  consult  the  divine  wishes  by  marking  rods  with  the 
heraldic  devices  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Straws,  gods, 
stones,  dice,  were  all  in  daily  use  for  divining  purposes, 
as  they  are  to  day  in  .'\sia  and  Africa,  and  the  links 
connecting  them  with  our  playing-cards  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  ;  but  the  Koreans,  .-Maskians,  and  Haidaens 
still  employ  sticks  with  tribal  designs  for  divination,  as 
well  as  for  gambling,  that  are  called  by  a  name  equivalent 
to  our  cards.  Sets  of  all  these  cards  are  in  my  collection, 
but  there  are  few  students  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
tracing  games,  and  particularly  cards,  back  to  primitive 
conditions,  or  the  pasteboard  pictures  to  their  forefathers, 
since  there  is  no  scientific  arrangement  of  the  ancient 
games  in  any  European  museum. 

The  published  records  of  the  Egyptian  E.xploration 
Society  illustrate  several  "gambling  sticks"  found  at 
Abydos.     One  is  engraved  with  an  Assyrian  head. 

The  cards  with  French  pips  were  probably  introduced 
into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  as  his  daughter 
is  the  "good  Queen  Bess"  of  the  court  cards,  the  design 
being  copied  from  the  picture  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  London.  The  head-dress,  etc., 
are  identical  with  the  portrait,  and  the  Rose  of  York  is 
proudly  displayed  by  the  dames  of  the  card  kingdom.— 
Yours  truly,   J.  Kin(;  V.W  Resssel.\ER  (New  York). 

That  Daniel  Gardner  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  English  eighteenth-century  artists  is  now  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  it  would  be  super- 
Our  Plates  flous  to  again  call  attention  to  his  merits 
as  a  painter.  The  pastel  portrait  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Hill  exemplifies  his  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  is 
an  excellent  example  of  his  powers  of  rendering  womanly 
beauty.  The  lady  was  second  daughter  of  Wills,  first 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  younger  sister  to  the  ill-fated 
Mary  Amelia,  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  who  was  burnt 
to  death  in  the  disastrous  fire  at  Hatfield.  She  was  born 
in  1754,  marrying  John,  third  Baron  Talbot,  in  1776. 
He  was  subsequently  created  Earl  Talbot,  a  title  now 
merged  in  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
devoKed  on  his  descendants.  The  Countess  died  in 
1S04.  .-\n  example  of  a  greater  contemporary  painter 
than  Gardner  is  given  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Mrs. 
Dnimmond-Smitli,  taken  from  the  engraving,  in  colours, 
by  \V.  A.  Cox,  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co., 
Ltd.  The  original  picture,  one  of  Reynolds's  finest  works, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton.  The 
illustration  which  is  given  on  the  cover  of  the  present 
number  of  Thk  Connoisseur  will  also  be   presented 
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as  .1  loose  ])latc"  in  the  next  issue.  A  third  reproilmnion 
of  I-"n>;lisli  ci;4lilcentli-i:L'ntur\-  art  is  the  c  haniiiti.u  child 
portrait  of  Miss  ICniiha  \',insittart,  taken  from  a  proof 
1)y  C.  Marchi,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Tlie  \ouny 
lady  came  of  a  well-known  family,  lier  father,  Henry 
\'ansitt.-irt,  bein,n-  M.I',  for  Keadiny.  and  Ljovernor  of 
l!eni,'al,  while  her  brother  Nicholas  — Chancellor  of  the 
Kxcheiiiier  from  1812  lo  1823— was  created  I.oril  Be.xlcy. 
.She  married  Eduaril  l'arr\'.  of  the  Ken-al  Ci\il  Service, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Director  of  the  l-'.ast  India  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  Parry  died  in  1793.  Her  clatijihter  married, 
in  1807,  John  Thornton,  of  Cla])ham,  a  descendant  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  James  Thornton,  now  owns  the  original 
picture.  It  says  much  for  the  prodi>ialit\-  of  talent  existing 
among  the  engravers  of  the  period  that  such  .a  tine  |)late 
of  it  c:ould  remain  ini|)id)lislu-d,  the  oid\-  impression  trom 
it  known  to  exist  being  the  engraver's  proof  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  J.  W.  Grundy,  of  Manchester,  from 
which  the  illustration  is  taken.  This  collection  is  to  be 
tlispersed  at  Messrs.  Christie's  during  the  forthcoming 
season.  It  includes,  besides  a  large  number  of  well- 
known  masterpieces  of  mezzotint,  several  prints  as  uni- 
que as  the  Miss  \'ansittan.  That  such  beautiful  rarities 
exist  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  eighteenth- 
century  mez/otinters  largely  tilled  the  role  occupied  by 
fashionable  photographers  at  the  jjresent  moment,  their 
portrait  |)rints  being  used  l)y  the  suljjecls  for  i)resentation 
to  their  friends,  and  being  accepted,  or  rejected,  according 
to  wluther  the  likeness  pleased  or  not.  James  Ward's 
(inc  mezzotint  of  J/zx  Michael  Aiigelo  Taylor  tts 
'■'Miranda  "  after  Hop|)ner,  is  a  ncjtcworthy  instance  of  a 
plate  being  rejected  tlirough  some  whim  of  the  subject  or 
her  friends,  and  the  treatment  he  tlicn  experienced  may 
have  largely  influenced  his  desire  to  give  up  mezzotinting 
in   f.ivdur  of  p.iinting.       His   picttire  of   The    H'oiiiideil 
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.S'ij/(//c;- belongs  to  tin-  period  when  he  w.is  equally  prolific 
with  the  burin  as  with  the  blush.  The  plate  was  engraved 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  Jun.,  and  ])ublished  by  H.  Macklin,  in 
1803.  In  \it-w  of  the  large  amounts  realised  in  recent 
sales  b\-  engraxings  after  Ward,  it  possesses  a  topical 
interest,  whilst  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  examples  of 
his  early  period  of  painting,  when  he  worked  in  frank 
ri\alry  to  his  brother-in-law.  George   Morland. 

The  Rose  Flanibe  \'ase,  by  Messrs.  .-\.  J.  Wilkinson 
Ltd.  ,  liurslem),  is  an  interesting  exanqjle  of  the  attempts 
of  modern  potters  to  emulate  and  ri\al  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  Chinese  ceramic  art.  It  is  a  ])iece  of  the 
well-known  Oriflammc  ware  produced  by  this  firm,  in 
which  the  glazing  pigments,  fired  at  an  intense  heat, 
melt  ;ind  spread  over  the  piece  to  be  adorned,  creating  a 
patterning,  jewel-like  in  its  intense  brilliancy  and  richness 
of  tone.  .Messrs.  Wilkinson's  ware  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  artistry  and  high  technical  skill  which  modern  potters 
have  attained. 

BooKs   Received 

T/ii  h'iiiifi  Sitip,  by  II.  S.  Lccky,  \o\.  I.,  £2  2^.     (Horace 

Mviirhead.) 
S/'ort    in    Art,    by    \V.    .\.     Haillic  -  (Ivohiiian,     £z     2s.     net. 

(Halhntyne.) 
'J'hc  I'alhos  of  Distance,  by  James   Hunker,  7.^.  61I.  net.       (T. 

Werner  Laurie.) 
Stdjj^ordshire   Potter)',  by  J.  C.  Wedgwood,  M.I'.,   los.  6d.  net. 

(Sampson  Low.) 
Tin-  Xational  Galh-iy  of  Scotland,  by  \V.  C.  Hlaikie  Munloch, 

IS.  net.     (.\lex,  .Moring.) 
/'/;.■  /•";rt".  /yah  Picture  Callayat  Haarlem,  bv  ().  I).  Gratama, 

tl.  2'90.     (K.  liohn,   Haarlem.) 
The  Tarn  and  the  Lake,  by  C.  J.  Holmes,  2.s.  6cl.  net.     (Philip 

Lee  Warner.) 
Tiie  Soul  of  a  Doll,  by  K.  C.  Spiers,  2s.  6<1.  net.    (Chapman  & 

Hall.) 
The  Meaning'  of  Art,   by   I".   Caultier,   trans,   by   .\.   and   E. 

Haldwin,  5s.  net.     (<i.  .Mien  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
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From    an    unique    hiigravcr's    Proof   hv    O.   Marelii,   after   Sir  Joshua    lieyiiolils 
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lii  AiKH-.  Murdoch's  account  of  ilie 
of  Scotland  and  its  contents  is  a  piece 
of  jfood  writing,  in  which  the  criticism 
I  A'  the  works  reviewed,  while  not  un- 
duly severe,  never  descends  to  indis- 
criminate energy.  If  to  a  Southerner 
the  author  appears  somewhat  partial 
to  the  work  of  his  fellow-Scots,  the 
failing  —  if  it  is  a  failing  —  is  excus- 
able, for  we  who  live  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed  are  apt  to  undervalue  and 
even  forget  the  mighty  volume  of  art  which  has   been 


"  The  National 
Gallery  of 
Scotland,"  by 
W.  G.  Blaikic 
Murdoch 
(Alexander 
Moring,  Ltd. 
IS.  net) 


given  birth  beyond  the  furtlier  bank.  As  a  handbook 
to  accompany  a  tour  of  the  Edinburgh  (Gallery,  or 
to  recall  its  contents  after  a  visit,  Mr.  Murdoch's 
little  volume  could  not  well  be  bettered  ;  while  in  its 
estimate  of  the  pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  Scottish 
and  other  schools  represented  it  possesses  a  value 
altogether  outside  its  merits  as  a  local  guide.  One 
wishes  that  it  might  be  added  that  the  book  possessed 
a  good  index,  but  unfortunately  this  useful  feature  has 
been  altogether  omitted— an  omission  for  which  the 
score  of  well-executed  half-tone  illustrations  does  not 
altogether  atone. 


SEASHORE   ROSES  BV    E.  A.  HORNET.  FROM    "THE    NATIONAL   CAl-LERY  OF  SCOTI.ANl>'"   (Al.EXANUER    MORINC) 
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ir  scon. ami"  (ai  kxanhkk   nu'risi;) 


"Sport   in   Art" 
By  William   A. 
Bdillie-Grohman 
(Bdllantyne&Co. 
£2  2s.  net) 


HlNllMi.  llu'  imc  pastiinu  conuiKm  to  c\cry  a};c  and 
coiinlry,  has  at't'onlcd  a  conijcnial  tlicnu-  to  artist-,  from 
the  earhesi  times.  Anions;  tiic  tir-,t 
records  of  ])rimitivc  man  are  the 
ilra\vin),'s  of  deer,  bisons,  boars,  and 
other  Ijeasts  of  the  cliase  scratched 
on  tlie  walls  of  prehistoric  ca\e- 
duellint^s,  uhile  the  art  of  such 
ancient  ci\  ili/ations  as  those  of  Ks^ypt,  Babylon,  and 
Circece  aboinid  in  re])resentations  of  the  chase.  .Mr. 
William  .\.  B.iillie-(  Irohman's  handsome  vohune  on  Sport 
in  Art  does  not  conduct  the  reader  to  such  remote  epochs. 
He  has  wisely  confined  himself  to  the  |)eriotl  "  during  the 
four  hundred  years  from  the  bej^innins;  of  the  tiftecntli  to 
the  end  of  the  eiiilueenth  centur\-,"  and  even  so  his  wealth 
of  material  is  such  that  it  has  been  obviously  difficult  to 
compress  his  work  witliin  the  required  compass.  The 
purpose  of  the  author  was  "  to  let  a  selection  from  the 
available  pictorial  material  tell  to  those  interested  in 
sport  the  story  of  the  e\<)lutions  which  hunting,  shoot- 
in;;,  fali-onry,  .and  li,hin>;  underwent  during  the  above- 
mentioned  four  lumdied  \ears.  .Some  old  piclin-es  of 
horsemanship  and  the  first  pictorial  records  of  mount. un 
climbing  have  been  included  in  the  last  chapters,  but 
.     .     .     all  games  and  athletics  have  been  e.^ccludcd.'' 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  programnie  that  Mr. 
Baillic-tlrohnian  purjioscd  to  make  his  letterpress  sub- 
sidiary 10  the  illustrations.  The  latter,  which  are  ably 
reproduced  from  contemporary  sources,  are  both  numerous 
and  well  executed.    They  include  specimens  of  all  kinds. 


some  of  high  artistic  merit  from  works  by  great  masters, 
and  others  which  have  been  included  for  tlieir  i|uaintncss 
or  ex|)!icitness.    They  are  drawn  from  all  .sorts  of  sources 

illuminated  manuscripts,  books,  jjicturcs,  drawings, 
prints,  and  tapestries — but  one  of  the  guiding  motives  in 
their  selection  appeals  to  have  been  a  desire  to  avoid  any 
subject  that  is  well  known  or  hackneyed,  thus  the  popular 
English  eighteenth-century  sporting  |3rints  are  almost 
entireh'  omitted.  Whilst  writing  on  the  illustrations  a 
wold  of  special  prairie  should  be  gi\en  to  the  two  full-page 
colour  ])latcs--one  taken  fnnn  the  Hunltiii^  I3oo/:  of  the 
I'.niperor  Maximilian,  written  1499-1500,  and  the  other 
of  eight  miniatures  from  the  Treasury  of  Vencry,  written 
circa  1394  —  which  attain  a  relatively  higher  level  of 
excellence  than  most  of  the  process  blocks. 

Though  Mr.  Baillic-Cirohman  has  written  his  book 
round  the  plates  which  embellish  it,  so  well  arc  the  l.ittcr 
selected  and  so  interesting  has  he  made  his  text  that  the 
latter  constitutes  a  history  of  sport  as  well  as  one  of  its 
representation.  The  author  o])ens  with  an  account  of  the 
famous  ■' LIvre  de  Chasse ''  of  (iaston  Foix,  written  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  forming 
the  great  manual  on  sport  for  succeeding  generations. 
Deer  and  boars  appear  to  have  been  the  great  game  of 
the  time,  fo.xes  were  deemed  vermin,  while  wolves  were 
so  numerous  that  every  means  possible  was  employed  to 
get  rid  of  them.  In  the  hunting  of  deer  the  '"charrette," 
or  stalking  -  cart,  was  often  used  to  approach  them — 
a  method  still  in  vogue.  Hares  were  usually  trapped 
in  nets  ;  one  method  was  to  drag  across  the  fields  long 
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strings  on  which  were 
hung   small   bells, 
the  hares  being  so 
frightened   by  the 
ringing    that    they 
would  dash  into  the 
nets  suitably  placed 
at   the  end   of  the 
field.     This   kind  of 
liunting,    however, 
was  confined   to  the 
lower   classes.     The 
next  notable   book 
on  hunting  was  the 
poem  "Le  Tresor  de 
la   \'enerie,"  written 
by  the  Seigneur  Har- 
douin  de  Fontaincs- 
Gucrin  in  1394.   'Ihe 
writer  was  a  typical 
sportsman   of  the 
day,  believing  many 
of  the  popular  fables 
then    in   vogue,  as, 
for  instance,    "that 
stags  attain  the  great 
age   of  730  years," 
but  his  work  is  more 
important   for  the 
twenty   beautiful 
illuminations  —  here 
reproduced  in  part 
—  which    adorn    a 
copy  in  the   French 
National     Library, 
than   for  its   letter- 
press.     A   quaint 
illustration  from  the  ChronUle  of  Consiitiue,  141 7,  shows 
a  dead  auroch  being  transported  from  Poland  as  a  gift 
to   King   John  of  England,   and    gives   the   author  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out   the  dilTerence  between  the 
bison  and   this  huge  quadruped.       The  animal    finally 
became   extinct   in    the   seventeenth   century,    and    had 
disappeared  from  Western  Europe  long  before  that  date ; 
but    Mr.    Baillie  -  Grohman   is  able   to   include   several 
illustrations  of  auroch  hunting,  in  the  details  of  which, 
however,    the    artists    have    largely    drawn    upon    their 
imagination. 

Among  the  great  hunters  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries  was  the  Emperor  Maxmilian,  whose 
sporting  records,  either  written  by  or  for  him,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  best  artists  of  the  time,  constitute  a  veritable 
library.  One  of  his  best  records  for  a  year  appears  to 
have  been  thirty-two  stags,  forty-one  chainois,  and  three 
hundred  wild  ducks,  killed  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  then 
he  lived  before  the  days  of  battues,  which  multiplied  such 
figures  a  hundred-fold.  Bernard  van  Orley  designed  for 
him  the  famous  series  of  twelve  huge  panels  of  tapestry 
now  in  the  Louvre,  the  cartoons  for  which  are  repro- 
duced.   Other  famous  artists  of  the  period  who  used  sport 
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as  a  theme  included 
.'Mbrecht  Durcr  and 
Lucas  Cranach  the 
cider. 

English  contribu- 
tions to  the  history 
I  if  sport  were  late  in 
making  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  not 
dis  t  inguished  by 
artistic  merit.  The 
great  work  on  hunt- 
ing in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  D  u 
Fouilloux's  Venerie^ 
published  in  1561, 
and  a  translation  of 
this  info  English  was 
made  by  Turbcrvile 
(1575-61,  and  issued 
without  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  original 
source.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth 
centuries  works  on 
sport  were  greatly 
m  ul  tiplied,  and  to 
follow  Mr.  Baillie- 
Grohman  through 
his  account  of  them 
and  the  splendid 
array  of  illustrations 
he  takes  from  the  art 
of  the  period  would 
largely  transgress 
the  bounds  of  a  short 
review.     His  work  is 


one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  history 
of  sport  that  has  been  made  for  many  years.  He  shows 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  both  from  the 
practical  and  artistic  standpoints,  and  writes  with  a  fluent 

and  fascinating  pen. 

The  near  approach  of  the  period  when  the  designs  and 
plans  for  the  new  city  of  Delhi  must  be  initiated,  makes 
Mr.  E.  B.  Havell's  substantial  volume 
on  Indian  Arcliilecture  one  of  topi- 
cal interest.  The  subject  is  a  vast 
one,  for,  as  the  author  states,  "Indian 
architecture  covers  a  field  as  wide  as 
the  whole  architecture  of  Europe." 
Where  Mr.  Havell  differs  from  most  other  authorities  on 
the  subject  is  that  he  takes  the  view  that  Indian  architec- 
ture is  almost  wholly  indigenous,  and  that  the  Muham- 
madan  conquerors  of  the  country,  instead  of  introducing 
a  new  style,  only  modified  styles  already  existing.  "  For 
the  vital  creative  impulse  which  inspired  any  period  of 
Indian  art,  whether  it  be  Buddhist,  Jain,  Hindu,  or  Mu- 
hammadan,  one  will  only  find  its  source  in  the  fr.iditional 
Indian  culture,  planted  in  Indian  soil  by  Aryan  philosophy. 


"Indian 
Architecture  " 
By  E.  V.  Havell 
(John  Murray 
30s.  net) 
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which  reached  its 
highest  artistic 
expression  before 
theMoguldynasty 
was  estaljlishcd, 
and  influenced  tlie 
greatest  works  of 
theMulianiniadan 
period  as  much  as 
any  otliers,  ■'  The 
aut  lio  r  largely 
devotes  his  work 
to  sliowing  tlie 
predominance  o  f 
Hindu  influence 
in  1)  u  i  1  d  i  n  g  s. 
wliich,  like  tlie 
famous  Taj  Ma- 
hall,  have  been 
thought  to  derive 
almost  the  whole 
ot  their  beauty 
f  r  o  m  f  o  r  e  i  g  n 
inspiration.  He 
takes  the  reader  through  the  great  periods  of  Mogul 
architecture  onwaids  to  the  ]>re'^enl  time,  in  wliich  he 
points  out  that  native  Indian  .irt  ^lill  possesses  a  vitality 
whic:h  has  never  been  recognised  by  the  English  ad- 
ministrators. Instead  of  fostering  Indian  architecture 
and  craftsinanshi]),  the  English  have  ignored  them,  and 
introduced  a  stereotyped  form  of  Etn-opean  architecture 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  and  allows  no  scope  for  the  expression  of  native 
genius.  Mr.  Havell  illustrates  one  of  the  modern  .A.nglo- 
Indian  buildings-  the  Post  OtTice,  Lashkar,  tlu-  facade  of 
which  appears  to  be  an  uninspired  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  portico  of  an  Ionic  temple,  and  it  is  as  bald,  formal, 
and  lifeless  as  any  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  (iovern- 
ment  buildings  in  Whitehall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
edifices  erected  by  modern  native  builders,  illustrated  in 
.Mr.  Havcll's  work,  possess  an  originality  of  design  and 
an  artistic  richness  of  decoration  which  rival  anytliing 
of  similar  description  in  contemporary  European  archi- 
tecture. The  immediate  ciuestion  which  confronts  the 
Indian  Government  is  whether  the  new  Delhi  is  to  be 
built  according  to  stereotyped  official  formulas,  or  whether 
the  native  architect  will  be  permitted  to  exercise  his 
vitalising  influence  on  the  creation  and  so  tnake  it  the 
starting-point  of  a  real  .A.nglo- Indian  architecture  which 
may  rival  the  glories  of  the  work  produced  dming  the 
early  period  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

"The  King's  Ships"  (Vol.  I.:  "Aboukir"  to  "Bus- 
tard"), by  Lieut.  H.  S.  Lecky.  (Horace  Muirhcad. 
6  Vols,  at  Jl2  2s.  each,  or  £9  15s.  the  set  to  Subscribers) 

Thk  names  of  the  ships  in  the  British  .Navy  carry  with 
thcn\  traditions  such  as  no  other  arm  of  service  in  the 
world  can  boast.  So  associated  are  they  with  the  record 
of  valorous  deeds — of  victories  won  against  long  odds,  of 
heroic  and  generally  successful  conflict  with  foe,  fire  and 
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tempest,  and  of 
self  -  sacrifice  for 
c  o m  r a  d  e  s  an  d 
even  enemies  in 
peril  on  the  deep 
—  that  t  o  h  e  a  r 
s  o  m  e  o  f  them 
mentioned  stirs 
the  blood  like  a 
trumpet-call.  Yet 
whilst  the  history 
of  near  I  y  e\ery 
British  regiment 
is  s  e  |)  a  r  .1  t  e  1  >• 
chrt)nicled,  that 
of  individual  war- 
ships has  to  be 
pieced  together 
from  nianv'  sour- 
ces, and  the  con- 
tinuity of  tradition 
which  should  link 
about  their  names 
is  only  imperfectly 
maintained.  The  monumental  work  of  Lieutenant  Halton 
Stirling  Lecky  will  do  much  to  fill  this  ellipsis  ;  he  has  given 
the  history  of  the  King's  ships  and  their  predecessors  in 
the  Royal  Navy  arranged  in  alphabetical  sequence  "under 
the  titles  of  the  various  vessels  by  which  that  history  has 
been  made,"  so  that  the  records  connected  with  each 
name  through  the  ten  centuries  of  British  naval  history 
are  all  brought  together  in  chronological  order.  The 
author  in  writing  the  book  has  not  been  content  to  compile 
it  from  standard  histories,  but  has  consulted  manuscripts 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  the  \arious  (lOvernment  records, 
and  has  availed  himself  of  a  huge  wealth  of  material  now 
in  private  hands,  so  his  history  is  claitiied  as  possessing 
the  highest  degree  of  authority.  Its  scope  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  gives  complete  chronicles  of  4,000 
ships  and  an  outline  history  of  3,500  other  vessels. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is  its  wealth 
of  illustrations.  In  the  six  volumes  which  form  the 
cotnplete  work  nearly  2,500  plates  will  be  included,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  from  contemporary  pictures  and 
engravings,  and,  judging  by  the  contents  of  the  first 
volume,  the  book  will  possess  a  unique  value  tiierely  as 
an  illustrated  record  of  British  naval  art.  The  quality  of 
these  illustrations,  however,  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  m.iny  of  the  blocks  being  so  blurretl  that  the 
more  tninute  detail  in  them  is  practically  lost.  .Moreover, 
the  colour-plates,  which  represent  the  costutiies  of  British 
sailors  at  various  periods,  drawn  by  a  tiiodcrn  English 
artist,  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  work.  They  have 
obviously  Ijeen  drawn  more  with  an  eye  to  pictorial 
eficct  than  to  historical  verisimilitude,  and  their  iticlusion 
is  as  much  out  of  place  as  would  be  the  introduction 
of  modern  antiques  atnotig  the  authentic  pieces  at  the 
\"ictoria  and  .Mbert  Museutn.  Other  inclusions  which 
are  of  doubtful  value  are  the  duplicate  illustrations  and 
accounts  of  itiiportant  battles  in  which  a  number  of  ships 
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were  engaged.  Thus  the  first  volume  gives  the  records 
of  the  ".-Vchilles,"  " .-Vfrica, "  "Black  Prince,"  and 
"  Britannia."'  In  iSo;  the  four  Hne  of  battleships  which 
then  sailed  under  these  names  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  .\  reproduction  of  the  engraving  from 
Nicholas  Pocock's  picture  of  The  Attack  on  Tritfalgar 
is  given  in  every  case,  while  the  same  general  account 
of  the  battle  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  five  instances, 
the  additional  one  being  afforded  by  the  record  of  "The 
Agamemnon,"  to  which  a  difterent  illustration  of  the 
battle  is  appended.  It  is  obviously  necessar>'  that  some 
account  of  the  battle  should  be  given  in  each  case,  so  as 
to  explain  the  individual  vessel's  share  in  it  ;  but  surely 
this  might  be  done  without  exact   repetition,  the  more 


especially  as  many  of  the  details  included  have  [little 
bearing  on  the  actual  fighting.  Thus  the  information 
that  "  the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  Lord  Nelson  was 
created  an  earl  with  _£  5,000  a  year  settled  on  the  title  in 
perpetuity,  and  was  given  ^99,000  to  buy  an  estate," 
with  the  details  of  the  awards  to  other  members  of  the 
family  and  leading  officers  who  took  part  in  the  battle,  is 
mere  padding.  To  repeat  this  and  other  facts,  hardly 
more  essential,  in  the  history  of  every  ship  which  took 
part  in  Trafalgar,  is  an  absolute  waste  of  space.  That 
Lieutenant  Lecky  has  so  squandered  his  space  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  he  has  apparently  to  make  up  for  it  in 
other  portions  of  his  work  by  a  meagreness  of  narrative 
which  does  not  enable  the  re.ider  to  gain  any  clear  idea  of 
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lhce\entsrccordcil.  Thus  in  tlie  account  of  the  roles  which 
the  "Amazon"  and  "Blanche"  frii;ates  played  in  the 
battle  of  Copenhai;en  no  mention  is  made  that  these  two 
vessels  with  a  cou])le  of  sloops  and  two  tire-ships  had  to 
face  the  ovcrwhelniint,'  fire  of  the  Danish  Crown  Battery 
unaided,  nv'wv^  to  the  three  line  of  battleships  intended 
to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  the  work  havint;-  gone 
ashore.  Captain  Edward  Kiou's  special  services  in  the 
battle  are  unnoted,  though  the  hackneyed  quotation  from 
Campbell's  "  Battle  of  the  lialtic  "  concerning  the  death 
of  this  gallant  officer  is  gi\en  in  full.  Other  omissions 
of  a  like  nature  might  be  pointed  out,  but  these  failings 
must  not  blind  one  to  the  sterling  merits  of  Lieutenant 
Leckys  work.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  resjjccts  it  might 
have  been  better  e.\ecuted  ;  but  it  is  no  small  feat  to  have 
carried  it  out  In  such  a  generally  efficient  m.inner.  The 
author's  omissions  may  be  re])aired  by  consulting  standard 
works  of  history  :  but  much  of  the  information  he  gives — 
more  especially  that  referring  to  the  dimensions  and 
general  descriptions  of  the  vessels  constituting  the  former 
naval  fon:es  of  England  -cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
ordinarv  source,  and  his  labours  in  scarcliing  it  out  arc 
worthy  of  higli  commendation. 

"The Caviare  Papers:  AStudy  in  BarnDoor Philosophy" 
ByCIaudeVernonWhite.  (Above-Man Press.  2s.6d.net) 

The  Ca-  idii'  I'apcys  is  one  of  tho^e  books  the  interest 
of  which  lies  not  only  in  the  actual  accomplishment  but 


in  the  promise  it  affords  of  better  things  to  come.  It 
is  an  original  work  conceived  in  an  artistic  spirit,  the 
same  mood  being  maintained  throughout,  and  the  chief 
character,  the  "  barn  door''  philosopher,  Caviare,  pre- 
senting a  consistent  personality  until  we  quit  his  com- 
pany. This  philosopher — a  weird,  eccentric,  but  rather 
lovable  creation  —  recounts,  from  his  country  retreat, 
stories  concerning  the  members  of  a  certam  ultra- 
Bohemian  fraternity  to  which  he  formerly  belonged, 
repeats  various  of  their  literary  compositions,  and  adds 
a  few  of  his  own  rural  experiences.  The  latter  provide 
a  f.iint  element  of  humour  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  tone  of  the  work  is  one  of  tenebrous  gloom — 
scarcely  a  character  is  mentioned  but  comes  to  a  tragic 
end,  while  their  concerns  are  with  the  seamiest  side  of 
life  in  some  of  its  most  disagreeable  phases.  Several 
of  the  themes  touched  verge  on  the  border-line  of 
literary  propriety,  but  they  are  treated  with  a  tact  and 
restraint  that  prevent  them  advancing  beyond.  Xe\  er- 
theless,  though  we  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  writer 
passes  over  delicate  places,  we  should  ha\e  preferred 
him  to  exercise  his  talents  on  a  theme  that  gave  him 
less  occasion  to  display  them  in  this  particular  manner. 
He  obviously  possesses  a  fluent  and  polished  pen  and 
much  imaginative  power  ;  his  faults  appear  to  be  chiefly 
those  of  youth.  With  a  little  more  experience  he  should 
produce  work  of  a  quality  likely  to  give  him  a  high 
standing  among   modern   writers. 
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Thk  fifty-eighth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  (at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street)  once  more  emphasizes 
the  rivalry  existing  between  manipu- 
lators of  the  camera  and  wielders  of 
brush  and  pencil.  Another  generation 
will  see  the  rivalry  more  pronounced.  At  present  the 
position  of  the  artist  in  colour,  though  threatened,  is  not 
seriously  attacked  ;  but  in  time  the  ])hotographcr  will  be 
able  to  take  plates  with  equal  facility  in  colour  as  in 
monochrome.  It  will  be  well,  then,  for  aspirants  to  art 
who  possess  no  greater  qualifications  than  the  power  of 
setting  down  what  they  actually  see,  to  adopt  another 
vocation.  The  camera  can  see  more  than  the  artist,  and 
record  it  with  greater  exactitude.  Its  failing  from  the 
artistic  standpoint — though  a  virtue  from  the  scientific — 
is  that  it  sees  too  much.  A  picture  should  so  emphasize 
the  salient  features  of  nature  that  they  can  at  once  be 
appreciated ;  the  best  photographs  can  give  nothing 
better  than  an  emasculated  reflection  of  nature.  In  this 
lies  the  difficulty  of  artistic  photography.  The  operator,  if 
he  wants  to  make  a  picture  as  opposed  to  a  mere  record 
of  facts,  must  put  his  camera  before  one  already  composed ; 
and  so,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  choose  themes  of  a  simple 
character,  in  which  the  broad  inassing  of  light  and  shadow 
will  nullify  the  diffusion  of  interest  caused  by  over- 
complexity  of  detail. 

In  the  Royal  photographic  exhibition  this  essential  had 
been  grasped  by  the  great  majority  of  the  exhibitors. 
The  display  naturally  resolved  itself  into  two  portions — 
the  scientific,  in  which  the  operators  recorded  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  the  artistic,  in  which  they  limited  the 
garrulousness  of  the  camera  by  giving  it  as  little  as 
possible  to  record. 

Perhaps  the  latter  phase  was  best  exemplified  in  por- 
traiture, for  in  portraiture  the  photographer  can  arrange 
his  subjects  pictorially  —  cause  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  to  throw  up  the  essentials  and  veil  the  unessentials 
— so  that  his  picture  is  made  before  he  exposes  his  plate. 
Madame  D'Ora  contributed  some  good  examples  of  this, 
among  them  the  Rembrandt-like  portrait  of  Professor 
Israel  and  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Raymonde  de  Lanvois  in  a 
many-flounced  dress,  in  which  the  composition  reached 
a  high  pictorial  level  —  not  the  highest  indeed,  for  a 
great  artist  could  have  taken  away  the  slight  monotony  of 


effect  caused  by  the  array  of  parallel  flounces  by  subtle 
difl'crcntiations  in  their  appearance  which  no  camera 
could  ctTcct.  Madame  Jeanne  E.  Bennett's  studies  from 
the  nude  owed  their  beauty  to  their  reticence,  the  forms 
of  the  figures  gaining  in  poetical  suggcstiveness  by  being 
half  lost  in  shadow;  but  in  these,  as  in  the  far  firmer  and 
stronger  "model  "  of  Dr.  A.  de  Morlin,  the  camera  had 
been  made  to  do  the  work  of  an  artist  by  being  deprived 
of  half  its  powers  of  revelation,  so  that  much  of  the 
subtler  modelling  of  the  figures  was  lost.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Whitaker's  Bonne-l>oiic/ie,  a  charming  study  of  a  little 
girl  with  a  cherry,  attained  much  the  same  quality  as  a 
well-drawn  silver-point. 

A  succession  of  strong  and  well-posed  portraits  were 
contributed    by  Rudolf  and   Minya   Duhrkoop,    but  the 
wealth  of  good  portraiture  was  so  great  as  to  preclude 
their  extended  examination.    Among  the  individual  works 
not  already  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned  the  plates  of 
Professor  Alexander  Hambourg,  by  Mr.  Furley  Lewis  ; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Gantlev,  A. U.S.A.,  by  Mr.   \V.   Crookc ;  the 
well-studied  head  of  An  Arab    Chief   by   Mr.    W.    G. 
Meredith  ;  and   the   late  Sir  Jonathan   Hutchinson  and 
Mr.  Haldane  Mac  full,  by  Mr.  Walter  Bennington,  all  of 
which  presented  striking  personahties  in  an  individual 
and  characteristic   manner.      Mr.   E.   T.    Holding's   Sea 
Lavender,  showing  a  young  woman  arranging  a  \ase  of 
the  flowers  which  gave  the  plate  its  title,  was  less  por- 
traiture than  genre,  and  the  figure  was  less  interesting 
than  the  still-life  objects  and  the  admirable  lighting  of 
the   interior   in   which  the  scene  was  set.     One  had  a 
charming  pastoral  subject  in  Mr.  John  M.  Whitehead's 
Peaceful  Vale;  one  less  clear,  but  more  atmospheric  in 
quality,  in  On  the  Sand  Dunes,  Boscombe,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington  ;  while  the  interminable  efiect  of  a  vast  barren 
space  was  well  suggested  in  Au  Desert  d' Ermenonville, 
by  Major  C.  Puyo.     Wave-forms  down  to  their  smallest 
variegations  were  recorded  in  Where  Breakers  Roar,  by 
Mr.  Ercderick  H.  Haines;  but  in  this  the  completeness 
of   vision    robbed    the   scene   of  the   feeling   of  move- 
ment.    One  had  more  the  sensation  of  violent  action  in 
A  Storm,  Pitten-wccm,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fergusson,  which 
recorded  far  less.      Vorfriihling,  a  simple  theme  of  tree- 
stems  on  a  hill-crest  with  clouds  rising  behind,  by  Herr 
Otto  Scharf,  made  an  admirable  picture,  and  more  com- 
plicated, more  full  of  interest,  though  equally  successful 
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pictorially,  was  Mr.  G.  Hucklmivs  Church  at  Dumme. 
The  5no\v-sceiies  of  Mr.  Elliott  Peel  and  .Mr.  C.  Herbert 
Dannalt  showed  with  what  perfection  the  camera  could 
translate  the  most  dcliciitc  tones  of  wliitc,  while  effective 
work  was  contributed  bv  .Mr.  J.  B.  Portway,  jun.,  Mr. 
Peter  Orr,  and  .Mr.  Walter  Selfe. 

The  lari,'e  and  intercstinij  scientific  section  of  the 
exhibition  is  som:,'what  outside  the  ranjje  of  a  magazine 
like  TllK  Co.N'.NOissKUR,  but  one  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  the  beautiful  studies  of  birvl-life  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Taylor  and  Mr.  William  Farren,  the  snow-scenes  by 
Dr.  C.  .\.  Swan,  and  the  [)lates  of  insect  life  by  Dr.  H.  (".. 
Drake  ISrockman,  all  full  transcripts  of  nature  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  record  her,  and  all  beautiful  in  their  w.iy 
because  they  exemplify  the  resources  of  photography  in 
the  methods  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

().\K   has   not   mentioned  colour-photography  in   con- 
nection  uith   the   exhibition   of  the    Royal    Photographic 
.Society    because,    beyond    the    pro- 
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duction  of  coloured  transparencies, 
uhich  haie  hardly  a^  yet  reached  an 
aitistic  stage,  pure  coloiir-photogr.iphy  cannot  be  sai  1  to 
exist,  the  variotis  processes  which  residl  in  the  pro.luc- 
tion  of  coloured  prints  being  ones  in  which  colour  is 
more  or  li-ss  arbitrarib-  employed,  and  whicii  depend 
for  their  likeness  to  nature  and  their  artistic  success  on 
the  skill  of  the  printer.  How  far  this  so-called  colour- 
photograjihy  can  get  aw.iy  from  nature  was  shown  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photogra|jh\'  (at 
the  (iailerics  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society,  5.\,  Pall 
.Mall  ICast,  by  some  half  a  dozen  [irints  contributed  by 
Dr.  Krwin  Quedcnfeldt,  in  which  he  attempted  to  ri\  al  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Posl-Imiiressionists.  Beyond  li.i\ing 
a  |)hotogr.iphic  basis,  and  being  more  or  less  produced  by 
mechanical  means,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wdiy  they  shoidd 
be  classed  as  photography  at  all.  It  is  oidy  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  some  of  the  prints  in  colour  attained  both 
artistic  elTect  and  verisimilitude  to  nature,  the  liridgc  at 
ChcirtreswwS.  The  Opal  Bath, hsWr.  R.  Macfarlane  Cocks, 
being  noteworthy  of  this.  In  neither  case  was  the  aeiial 
pcrspec:tivc  given  with  the  delicacy  of  perception  that  a 
gifted  artist  would  have  shown,  but  for  this  the  limitations 
of  the  camera  must  be  held  largely  responsible.  How  far 
these!  imitations  can  bcilisguised  by  manipulation  of  plates 
and  printing  and  retouching  is  apparently  the  dominating 
problem  with  most  artistic  ])hotogra])hers  at  the  present 
moment  ;  and  there  is  danger  that  in  their  endeavours 
to  produce  artistic  pictures  they  will  lose  sight  of  the 
(■ssential  ([ualities  of  their  medium  as  a  fact  recoriler 
rather  than  a  vehicle  of  emotional  expression.  To  use  it 
in  the  latter  capacity  is  to  court  coin|)arativc  failure.  An 
instance  in  point  was  affor<led  by  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley. 
In  his  Sphinx  he  showed  this  monument  of  Egyptian 
antiquity  backed  by  the  ])yrami(ls  and  standing  out 
mysterious  and  impressive  against  the  ebljing  light  of 
an  evening  sky.  The  theme  was  seen  with  tlie  eye  of 
an  artist,  finely  composed  and  realized  with  full  teclmi- 
cal  resource,  while  atmosphere  had  been  attained  liy 
the  elimination  of  all  minute  detail.      This  elimination. 
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however,  rendered  the  work  empty ;  wdiere  a  painter 
possessing  even  less  thin  Mr.  Keighley's  artistic  feeling 
could  have  introduced  delicate  and  suggestive  modula- 
tions of  colour,  the  camera  had  recorded  a  series  of  tlat, 
even  tones  wdiich  appeared  the  more  monotonous  because 
of  the  large  size  of  Mr.  Keighley's  work.  On  a  smaller 
scale  it  would  have  told  us  quite  as  much  and  have  been 
equally  impressive.  Mr.  .\.  Romano's  Rhythm,  a  study 
of  the  piles  of  an  old  pier  with  the  dancing  waters  below, 
flickered  with  lines  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  was  effective 
and  well  balanced.  .Mr.  S.  Bransburg,  in  An  Old 
Marquis,  gave  a  pre-Raphaelite  rendering  of  the  figure  of 
an  old  lady,  powerful  because  of  its  unforced  sincerity. 
The  .\'«(/e'of  .Mr.  Bertram  Park  was  a  refined  and  delicate 
study  in  almost  pure  line.  .Mr.  Walter  Thomas's  Polperro 
was  noteworthy  for  the  beautiful  group  of  sea-birds  in 
the  fort-ground,  wdiile  the  evening  effects  of  Mr.  Charles 
Job,  a  pair  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  Leonard  Misonne,  and 
The  School  Bell  hx  .Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  were  all  good 
ex.tmples.  A  Study  of  a  Peacock,  by  Viscount  Maitland, 
was  a  happy  and  well-balanced  decor.ative  arrangement, 
while  The  Messenger  {Vi-AXM  Vorke  as  "  .Mercury  ")  was 
one  of  the  mo-^t  dainty  figure  subjects  in  the  exhibition. 

.\  s  l'El>  in  the  right  directitni  has  been  taken  by  the 
.intlioi  itir-,  of  the  Guildhall  Library  in  framing  and  ex- 
hibiting in  the  entrance  hall  a  selection 
of  eighteenth-century  mezzotint  por- 
traits from  the  collection  in  their 
possession,  ddiough  no  especial  rarities  arc  included, 
the  selection  worthily  illustrates  a  beautiful  phase  of 
English  ,irt.  and  adds  greatly  to  the  decorative  effect  of 
the  hall.  .Among  the  prints  included  are  a  full-toned 
impression  of  Thomas  Watson's  |)late  of  .I/r.f.  //ardinge, 
alter  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  an  impression  [jrinted  in 
colours  of  The  IVatercress  Girl,  by  J.  Young,  after  J. 
Zol't'any,  a  somewhat  scarce  subject  in  this  medium.  The 
collection  appears  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  por- 
tr.iits  of  City  officers  and  celebritie.s,  and  good  prints  of 
the  well-known  Abraham  Neiuland,  by  Valentine  Green, 
after  Romney ;  John  Holt,  a  seventeenth-century  recorder, 
the  plate  of  whom  is  by  an  unidentified  engraver  and 
after  an  unidentified  artist  ;  and  Francis  Hargrcavcs,  the 
Recorder  of  Liver|)ool,  are  anions  the  most  eflfective  of 
the  exhibits.  This  portion  iif  the  collection  might  well 
supply  a  hint  to  other  towns.  Engravings  of  male  Eng- 
lish portraits,  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  by  no  means 
unduly  high-i)riced,  so  that  for  a  comparatively  small  sum 
most  cities  might  easily  accumulate  a  collection  of  repre- 
sentations of  bygone  local  worthies  which  would  not  only 
be  historically  interesting,  but  would  pleasingly  exemplify 
a  i)hase  of  art  in  which  the  English  have  always  excelled, 
and  which  is  far  too  little  seen  in  our  provincial  galleries. 

Till';  death  at  Brighton  on  August  27th  of  Bernard 
.Mfred  (,)uaritch  robbed  not  England  only,  but  the 
world  of  its  premier  bookseller.  The 
foundations  of  the  famous  business 
now  located  in  (Jr.ifton  Street  were  laid 
by  Bernard  Quaritch  the  elder,  father  of  the  deceased. 
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Tlic  elder  Quaiitch  was 
born  at  Worbis,  in  Gcr- 
111  a  n  y ,  in  i  8  i  9.  H  c 
came  to  London  in 
1842,  when  he  becanii- 
assistant  to  H  c  n  r \ 
George  Bohn.'with  whom 
he  remained  —  one  or 
two  short  intervals  ex- 
cepted —  lint  il  I  847. 
Quaritch  set  up  for  him- 
self in  the  latter  year,  his 
parting  greeting  to  his 
old  master  being  :  "Mr. 
Holin,  you  arc  the  first 
bookseller  in   Kngland. 

I  mean  to  be  the  first 
bookseller  in  Europe." 
The  boast  seemed  to  be 
presumptuous,  but  Quar- 
itch knew  of  what  metal 
he  was  made,  and  ulti- 
mately fully  justified  it. 
lie  may  be  said  to  have 
r  e  \-  o  1  u  t  i  o  n  i  z  c  d  the  old 
bookselling  trade,  whilst 
the  stupendous  prices  he 
ga\e  for  rare  and  valu- 
able works  made  his 

II  a  ni  e  a  h  o  11  s  c  h  o  Id 
name  with  bibliophiles  all 
over  the  world.  The  business  he  had  started  in  Great 
Russell  Street,  and  moved  from  thence  to  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  and  finally  to  Piccadilly,  had  become 
the  leading  establishment  of  its  kind.  If  the  early  wishes 
of  liis  son,  Bernard  Alfred — always  known  as  .-\lfred 
Quaritch,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father — had  been 
consulted,  he  would  not  have  entered  into  this  heritage. 
The  boy  longed  to  go  into  the  .Vrmy,  but  his  father 
insisted  that  he  should  enter  the  business,  and  the  son 
acquiesced.  He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  school, 
then  at  Charterhouse,  and  finally  spent  a  year  at  Leipsic 
and  another  at  Paris.  In  1888,  when  seventeen,  he  joined 
his  father  in  the  business.  An  early  schoolmaster 
describes  him  as  "intelligent,  capable,  amiable,  and 
absolutely  trustworthy,"  and  these  characteristics  clung 
to  him  throughout  life.  An  early  expedition  to  Greece, 
to  purchase  some  ancient  manuscripts  held  by  some  of 
the  semi-bandit  inhabitants  of  an  island  in  the  /Egean 
Sea,  proved  his  mettle.  In  1890  he  went  to  America, 
which  his  business  acumen  enabled  him  to  recognise  as 
the  book-buying  land  of  the  future,  and  here  he  came 
in  touch  with  collectors  who  were  to  prove  some  of  his 
best  customers.  His  father's  death  in  1899  left  him  sole 
director  of  the  business — an  onerous  responsibility,  con- 
sidering the  unique  position  it  then  held  in  the  bookselling 
world,  and  the  large  number  of  enterprising  rivals  ready  to 
wrest  its  laurels  from  it  should  opportunity  arise.  It  says 
much  for  his  skill  that  he  more  than  repeated  the  triumphs 
of  his  father,  and  increased  the  prestige  of  the  firm. 
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the  colossal  sum  of  ;^5,6oo. 


Mr.  Quaritch's  tactics 
in  a  sale  were  Napo- 
leonic. He  overwhelmed 
opposition  by  being  al- 
ways ready  to  purchase 
rare  volumes  at  record 
prices,  no  matter  whether 
he  had  customers  for 
them  or  not,  while  rivals 
who  presumed  in  this 
trait  and  bid  up  lots  be- 
yond their  value  generally 
found  them  left  on  their 
hands.  To  show  his 
intrepidity  (me  need  only 
cite  his  action  at  the 
Crewe  sale  in  1903,  in 
which,  during  his  com- 
petition for  twenty-one 
drawings  by  Blake  for 
the  Book  of  Job,  he  was 
armed  only  with  a  two- 
thousand-guinea  com- 
mission, while  his  princi- 
pal adversary  had  an 
unlimited  one.  Quaritch 
persisted  in  the  struggle 
long  after  he  had  gone 
beyond  the  amount  of 
his  commission,  and 
finally  secured  them  for 
This  was  by  no  means  his 


most  expensive  purchase  at  an  auction-room.  In  the 
\'an  Antwerp  sale  he  bought  books  to  the  extent  of 
£\2.,ooo  out  of  a  total  value  of  ;Ci6,ooo.  At  the  Huth 
sale  he  was  the  principal  purchaser,  giving  ^6,250  for 
three  volumes,  and  ^3,000  for  a  Flemish  .MS.,  and  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  sale  in  191 1,  ;f  5,800  for  a  copy  of 
the  Mazarin  Bible. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Quaritch  was  a  member  of  the 
Artists'  Corps.  It  is  a  somewhat  mournful  coincidence 
that  when  he  was  in  camp  with  them  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  )ears  ago — on  which  occasion  he  showed  his 
versatile  capacity  by  acting  as  cook — one  of  his  com- 
panions was  Mr.  Stephen  .Adams,  whose  burial  took 
place  on  the  same  da\  and  at  the  same  hour  as  his 
own. 

The  seeds  of  Mr.  Quaritch's  fatal  malady  were  laid 
during  his  visit  to  New  York  in  January,  1912,  when  he 
had  a  severe  illness  ;  and  since  then,  though  not  wholly  in- 
capacitated from  business,  he  only  attended  to  it  on  special 
occasions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  business 
was  not  wholly  connected  with  the  buying  and  selling  of 
books,  for  many  important  publications  have  been  issued 
by  the  house.  Some  of  these  were  supervised  by  Mr. 
Quaritch,  while  others,  including  the  sumptuous  work  on 
Miniature  Painling  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and 
Turkey,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Martin,  were  supervised  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Dring,  the  new  head  of  the  firm,  and  an  accom- 
plished expert  in  Oriental  and  European  manuscripts. 
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A  Loss  to 
Art-lovers 


Thk  retirement  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  Brothers  from 
business  will  rob  King  Street,  St.  James's,  of  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions  to  the  enlightened 
connoisseur.  Their  gallery  constituted 
a  centre  of  unique  interest  in  the  world 
of  art,  and  its  disa])pearance  will  cause  a  void  which  will 
be  far  more  deeply  felt  than  would  the  absence  of  many 
larger  and  more  pretentious  establishments.  With  most 
dealers  the  paramount  desire  is  the  display  of  examples 
by  known  master.s,  so  that  each  of  their  e.xhibitions  more 
or  less  duplicates  some  of  the  contents  of  the  public 
galleries.  Messrs,  Shepherd,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  work  of  ca|)ablc  aitists  who  had 
been  forgotten,  and  every  one  of  their  exhibitions  was 
distinguished  by  the  display  of  fine  examples  by  such 
men — early  English  artists  more  especially — as  well  as 
specimens  of  the  greater  masters.  These  displays,  in  the 
aggregate,  consequently  illustrated  the  range  of  English 
retrospective  art  with  a  fulness  exemplified  in  no  other 
institution.  Hut  it  is  not  only  for  the  interest  of  their 
exhil)ilions  that  the  de])arlure  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  will 
be  regretted  ;  they  were  connoisseurs  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  always  ready  to  impart  their  knowledge  to 
others,  and  never  availing  iheinselves  of  it  to  take  athan- 
tagc  of  a  ])crson  less  well  endowed.  During  their  long 
establishment  in  King  .Street  they  have  made  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  integrity,  and  it 
says  much  for  their  sense  of  honour  that,  rather  than 
allow  their  business  to  fdl  in  the  hands  of  successors 
who  might  not  maintain  its  high  tr.iditions,  they  have 
decided  not  to  dispose  of  it,  tlui>  sat  iificing  their  \  .liualile 
goodwill. 
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To  those  who  love  old  times  and  old  associations,  the 
tr.msfcr  of  .Messrs.  I',  .and  1).  Colnaghi's  business  from 
13  anil  14,  fall  M.ill  East,  to  144,  145, 
,ind  146,  ,\eu  Bond  .Street,  will  romc 
with  something  of  a  pang,  .Miciul  the 
Pall  .M.dl  house  there  clustered  a  wealth  of  old  traditions 
such  as  no  other  |)rivate  picture  gallery  in  London  pos- 
sessed. Eor  over  a  century  and  ,1  half  its  rooms  ha\c 
echoed  with  the  leisured  footste|)s  of  the  noble  ami  famous. 
To  record  the  list  of  its  visitors  would  be  to  repeat  the  names 
of  the  peerage  and  of  all  the  more  notable  patrons  of  art 
for  several  generations.  Yet  even  more  interesting  to  us 
than  the  visitors  who  have  actually  passed  through  its 
doorway  are  those  imaginary  ones  who  have  entered  it 
in  the  pages  of  literature.  .Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley -«,> 
liecky  Sharpe — passed  under  the  port.d  when,  after  her 
presentation  at  Court,  "she  went  to  Colnaghi's  and 
ordered  the  finest  portrait  of  (leorge  1  \'.  that  art  had 
produced  and  credit  could  supply.  '  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  account  h.is  long  ago  been  written  off  by  the 
firm  as  a  b;id  debt.  .More  i)rofil,ible  customers  nuist 
have  been  Elia  and  his  cousin  Bridget.  One  may  surmise 
that  it  was  from  here  he  "came  home  with  twenty 
apologies  for  laying  out  less  than  that  number  of  shillings 
upon  th.il  print  after  Leonardo,''  which  they  christened 
Ihc  Lady  Blanche  ;  for  when  they  are  well-to-do,  Bridget 
laments  that  their  affluence  has  deprived  such  pleasant 


extravagances  of  their  zest,  and  now  that  Elia  has 
"nothing  to  do  but  walk  into  Colnaghi's  and  buy  a 
wilderness  of  Leonardos, "  he  ceases  to  do  so.  Colnaghi's, 
too,  was  as  attractive  to  Leigh  Hunt  as  to  Charles  Lamb. 
In  his  essay  on  shop  windows  he  v.rites  :  "  We  would 
rather  pay  a  shilling  .  .  .  to  look  at  their  windows  on 
one  of  their  best  furnished  days  than  we  would  for  manj 
an  exhibition.  We  can  see  fine  engravings  there — trans- 
lations fi-om  Raphael  and  Titian  which  are  newer  than 
hundreds  of  originals." 

Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  Print-shop  windows  then  constituted  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  people,  and  the  sale  of  engravings  formed 
the  larger  portion  of  the  great  dealers'  businesses.  Now- 
sho]3  windows  have  degenerated  into  items  of  such  minor 
inqjortance  that  more  than  one  large  firm  have  altogether 
dispensed  with  thcni.  while  exhibition  galleries,  which 
formerly  did  not  exist,  have  become  essential  features. 
Another  feature  in  picture-dealing  in  modern  days  is  the 
gradual  concentration  of  the  business  into  Bond  Street 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  modern  connoisseur,  less 
leisured  than  his  fathers,  and  having  a  multiplicity  of  art 
displays  offered  for  his  inspection,  likes  the  galleries  he 
visits  not  to  be  separated  by  too  w  idc  an  interval.  These 
causes  and  their  recent  combination  with  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  (ibach  lia\  e  probably  di(tateil  tlie  rcn.oxal  of 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  to  premises  large  enough  to  contain 
the  joint  businesses  of  the  two  firms.  The  new  galleries 
illiistrati'  the  latest  and  most  eftective  methods  of  pictorial 
(lispla\ .  One  might  call  them  luxurious  did  not  the  word 
impK  some  degree  of  unnecessary  ostentation.  What 
luxiny  there  is,  is  the  outcome  of  the  attempt  to  create 
entirely  ap])ropriate  and  harmonious  environments  for 
the  displaj'  of  different  phases  of  ,Lrt.  Thus  English 
eighteenth-centur\-  ])rints  are  shown  in  an  Adam  room; 
the  uork  of  the  earlier  etchers  anil  engravers  in  an  oak- 
p.mclK-d,  oak-lu'amcd  room  such  as  would  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  Rembrandt  ;  while  the  picture  galleries 
and  the  apartments  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  modern 
|)rints  are  each  conceived  with  a  sedate  richness  grate- 
ful to  the  eye,  and  forming  a  perfect  and  unobtrusive 
background   for  the  dis])lay  of  works  of  art. 

"The  Cafe"  and  "The  Courtyard,  Caen."  By  F.  Mar- 
riott.    (Frost  and  Reed.     Artist  proofs  £4  4s.  each.) 

"A  Fallen  Idol."  Reproduced  from  the  picture  by  the 
Hon.  John  Collier.  (George  Pulman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Large  size,  los.  6d.;    small  si:e,   is.  6d.) 

Tim;  two  engravings  in  colour,  The  Ci'/tf  and  I7ie 
Courtyard,  Caen,  by  Mr.  F.  Marriott,  are  original  works 
executed  in  an  entirely  modern  spirit.  Both  represent 
night  scenes,  the  former  showing  the  exterior  of  a  cafe, 
its  window  aglow  with  warm-coloured  light,  w-hile  a  little 
distance  away  a  street-lamp  hanging  on  a  wall  diffuses  a 
paler  but  more  brilliant  illumination.  In  the  courtyard 
scene  a  somewhat  similar  effect  is  essayed,  the  composi- 
tion in  this  case  being  almost  wholly  lighted  with  the  rays 
from  another  wall-lamp.  Mr.  ALirriott  has  made  effective 
use  of  the  contrasts  between  the  cool,  low  tones  of  the 
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night  sky  and  the  warmth  of  the  artificial  illuminations, 
and  has  cleverly  composed  the  arrangements  of  light  and 
shade.  The  plates  arc  marUcd  by  strong  chiaroscuro, 
subdued  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  fine  tonality, 
and  are  among  the  most  effective  of  their  kind  that  have 
been  produced. 

Another  phase  of  colour-work  is  exemplified  in  the 
process  reproductions  of  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  much- 
talked-of  problem  picture,  The  Fullen  Idol,  one  of  the 
popular  attractions  of  this  year's  Royal  Academy.  In 
this  phase  of  colour-printing  the  merit  of  the  work 
depends  wholly  upon  its  likeness  to  the  original  from 
which  it  is  taken.  Judged  by  this  criterion,  the  plates 
must  be  pronounced  a  great  success,  reproducing  not 
only  the  colour  and  tone,  but  also  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Collier's  work  to  a  remarkable  degree.  At  the  moderate 
prices  at  which  the  plates  are  published  they  should 
command  a  popular  success. 

Mr.  Stu.\RT  P.XKK's  little  exhibition,  composed  almost 

entirely  of  flower-studies  and  other  essays  in  still-life,  and 

held  at  the  Societe  lies  Beaux  Arts 

^'  ,     '        in  West  George  Street,  constitutes  a 
Stuart  Park,  ...  .,       .■ 

,      ,  curious  but  in  many  ways  attractive 

and  others  ,         ,^      ■  ,i 

anomaly.     Uuring  recent  years  Howcr- 

painting  has  undergone  a  marked  development,  for 
whereas,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Cezanne  at  the  close  of 
last  century,  it  was  customary  to  show  blossoms  in  a 
subdued  light,  nowadays  it  is  widel)'  contended  that  they 
disclose  their  beauty  most  fully  when  strongly  illuminated, 
and  should  accordingly  be  painted  thus ;  while  numerous 
artists  go  further  still,  scorning  the  dark  background 
commonly  employed  by  their  predecessors,  and  instead 
placing  the  bouc|Uct  in  front  of  some  brightly-coloured 
textile.  Mr.  Park,  however,  eschews  the  prevalent 
fashion,  and  proves  himself  faithful  to  the  style  of  the 
Dutch  still-life  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
Cornelis  de  Heem,  for  example,  van  Iluysum,  and 
Rachael  Ruysch.  Well,  the  old  ])lan  is  certainly  less 
ditficult  than  the  new,  yet  there  is  nnich  to  be  said  for  the 
former,  and  few  more  charming  decorations  have  ever 
been  done  than  the  best  works  of  the  Dutch  school  afore- 
said. But  then,  does  not  Mr.  l^irk  reflect  rather  the 
manner  than  the  magic  of  these  artists  of  bygone  Holland? 
The  flower-studies  of  Rachael  Ruysch,  sombre  as  they 
appear  at  first  sight  when  compared  to  those  of  Cezanne 
and  his  followers,  have  an  amazing  depth  of  colour 
throughout,  and  in  consequence  nearly  suggest  a  casket 
of  sparkling  jewels  ;  but  Mr.  Park's  colours  incline  to  be 
sadly  shallow,  while  in  general  his  flowers  arc  distinctly 
deficient  in  aerial  envelope,  and  look  as  though  pressed 
flatly  against  the  canvas.  Moreover,  the  sentiment 
exhaled  by  the  majority  of  his  pictures  betrays  a  curious 
lack  of  human  warmth  ;  and  it  might  almost  be  said, 
indeed,  that  he  adumbrates  the  icy  severity  of  the  French 
Empire  School,  yet  never  achieves  the  compensating 
stateliness  and  dignity  which  are  the  genius  of  David, 
Ingres,   and   Houdon. 

It  is  a  relief  to  conclude  these  strictures,  and  to  turn 
to  Mr.  Park's  numerous  merits.     It  is  pleasant  to  speak 


of  his  careful  and  conscientious  drawing  and  modelling, 
his  able  conduct  of  gradations,  and  the  fine  harmony  he 
sometimes  attains  ;  while  occasionally  he  transpires  to  be 
a  real  adept  in  composition — as,  for  instance,  in  a  still-life 
whose  subject  is  a  Chinese  ginger-jar  and  some  cherries. 
Nor  is  the  happy  arrangement  of  the  different  objects  the 
only  striking  beauty  here,  for  in  this  picture — if  only  in 
this  one — the  painter  has  compassed  a  rich,  mellow  tone 
which  is  singularly  engaging.  It  is  hard  to  recall  any- 
thing finer  from  Mr.  Park's  brush,  and  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  this  canvas  is  not  equal  to  any  analogous  work 
by  Ribot,  that  exquisite  petit  niAitre  of  still-life. 

Rembrandt's  Christ  with  the  Sick  around  Him  is 
acknowledged  as  being  among  his  finest  etchings;  but 
impressions  grow  rarer  ever)-  day,  and  the  last  one  which 
appeared  in  the  market  realised  upwards  of  / 1,700.  Yet 
so  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  original 
plate  was  extant,  and,  ere  its  ultimate  destruction,  it 
chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  capable  manipulator 
of  acid  and  needle,  a  Captain  Baillie,  who  had  served 
under  Cumberland  at  Culloden.  Baillie  proceeded  to 
rehabilitate  the  copper,  and  the  result  was  an  etching 
which,  apart  from  the  interest  of  its  pedigree,  has  a  lofty 
intrinsic  beauty.  A  good  impression  thereof  is  on  view 
just  now  at  a  monochrome  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Connell's, 
Renfield  Street,  and  its  inclusion  there  makes  the  gallery 
worth  visiting,  while  among  the  modern  prints  displayed 
there  are  also  several  things  of  excellence.  True  that 
some  original  etchings  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hole  arc  rather 
disappointing,  competing  unfavourably  with  the  many 
notable  renderings  of  \'elasquez  on  which  this  artist's 
reputation  mainly  rests;  but  both  Mr.  Hedlcy  Filton 
and  Andrew  Afllcck  evince  a  sound  gift  for  delineating 
picturesque  architecture,  while  the  latter  etcher,  in  a 
study  ot  an  old  French  chateau,  has  contrived  to  charge 
his  work  with  a  certain  flavour  of  romance.  But  better 
still  are  sundry  landscapes  by  the  late  E.  M.  Synge,  their 
prime  virtue  lying  in  the  fact  that  in  no  case  has  the 
artist  been  content  with  representing  the  static  elements 
in  nature,  and  rather  has  he  recorded  her  transitory 
moods.  It  is  said  that  a  memorial  exhibition  of  Synge's 
etchings  is  to  be  held  shortly  in  London,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  means  of  winning  wider 
recognition  for  his  exceptional  talents. 

Thk  death  of  Mr.  William  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his  eightieth 
vcar,  which  took  place  at  Richmond  on  September  toth, 

robs  the  world  of  letters  of  one  of 

The  late  William  .  i-  1    j  1   1  r  1 

,,     ,  Its  most  accomplished  bibliographers. 

Carew  Hazlitt  ,,  ,        ,•  /    ■^       \- 

He   came   of  a  literary    family,    his 

father  being  a  well-known  journalist,  and  his  grandfather 
the  celebrated  essayist.  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  destined  for 
the  civil  service,  but  his  failure  to  pass  an  examination 
diverted  him  to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  literature. 
He  wrote  much  and  well  on  various  topics  ;  but  his  chief 
title  to  fame  rests  on  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  books 
and  book-collectors,  and  his  works  on  these  themes,  such 
as  his  monumental  Biographical  Collections  and  Notes  on 
Early  English  Literature,  will  possess  enduring  import- 
ance.   The  deceased  gentleman  was  also  an  authority  on 
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coins,  and  wrote  several  works  on  the  subject.  He  was 
a  thorouj;li  scholar,  and  his  books  will  rank  as  permanent 
authorilies  on  tlie  llicnies  on  which  thev  treat. 


Water-Colours 
by  Walter 
Tyndale,  R.I. 


.'\'r  the  jialleries  of  Messrs.  Warint;  &  (iiUows  (Oxford 
Street!.  .Mr,  Waller  Tyndale,  R.I.,  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  water-colours  of  Ejjypt  and 
Japan,  which  show  his  refined  and 
well-informed  tcchnii.|ue  to  j^reat  ad- 
vantage. 'rhous.;h  |)aintin_t;  themes 
himbcnt  with  brilliant  sunshine,  .Mr.  Tyndale  is  never 
betrayed  into  using  garish  colour,  or  unduly  forcing  his 
contrasts  for  the  sake  of  effect.  This  wise  reticence 
enables  him  to  discriminate  between  the  dry  heat  of  Egypt 
and  the  atmospheric  humidity  ot  Ja])an,  giving  to  both 
coimtries  their  local  colorations,  each  equally  gorgeous, 
but  each  characteristically  distinct  from  the-  other.  His 
draughtsmanship  and  brushwork  are  always  sure,  and 
though  his  ideal  is  one  of  delicacy  rather  than  strength, 
his  work  is  not  lacking  in  virility  and  crispness  of  touch. 

SOMlv  interesting  specimens  of  early  niedia^v.il  Persian 
pottery  arc  now  on  \icw  at  the  gallery  of  .Mr.  Cyril  And- 
rade  (24,  Ryder  .Street,  St.  James's). 
These  chietly  belong  to  the  ptn-iod 
between  the  twelfth  and  foiu'tecnth 
centin-ies,  and  include  some  fine  e\am|)les  of  that  beauti- 
ful lustre  ware  which  i^  perhaps  tin-  crowning  glor\'  of 
Persian  ceramic  art.  .More  ih.in  .in)'  other  of  the  ancient 
nations,  the  Persians  possessed  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
the  forms  proper  for  clay,  and  designctl  their  work  liirectly 
for  this  material,  instead  of  borrowing  from  earlier 
designs  in  metal.     'I'his  is  shown  in  the  quaint  figures  of 


bulls  included  in  the  exhibition,  each  of  which  is  shaped 
so  as  to  show  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  and 
the  rich  surface  decorations  to  the  best  advantage,  while 
other  exhibits  include  specimens  of  richly  coloured  tiles 
and  other  specimens  ot  faience. 

Tn.\T  the   higher  phases   of  British  industrial   art  are 

now  being  adequately  appreciated  all  over  the  world  has 

.  been  shown  bv  the  large  number  of 

Foreign  Patronage  ,         •       I'l      r,  •.■  ,    /-         ■       ,, 

,  _      ,    ,  awards  gained  bv  British  firms  in  all 

of  English  ,             ^     .           ■    .        ,,.,.. 

,  ,  ...  the  recent  international  exhibitions ; 
Industrial   Art 

and  that  these  are  not  merely  empty 

honours  is  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which 

English  firms  have  been  entrusted  with  the  furnishing  and 

decoration  of  foreign  public  buildings  and  royal  palaces. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  is  that  given  by  H.I.H. 

the   (irand    Duke  .-Mexander,   who  has  had  his  summer 

jialace   at    \'alta,    in    the   Crimea,   completely   furnished 

by  Messrs.  Oetzmann,  of  Hampstead  Road,  with  entire 

satisfaction  to  himself     It  says  much  for  the  high  quality 

of   British    craftsmanship   that,    despite   the   high   duties 

levied   on   its  jiroductions,  so  many  of  them   should   find 

their  \\a\  abroad. 


Persian 
Ceramic  Art 


TllK  catholic  tasteof  the  directorsof  modern  .American 
art  galleries  is  shown  by  the  aci|uisition  for  the  Hackley 
Ciallery,  .Muskegon,  Michigan,  of 
two  such  dissimilar  pictures  as  the 
Porliait  i<f  Dull  J ini n  Jose  I'crez 
Mora,  by  (ioya.  and  the  Marble 
li'or/cer,  by  Olyn  W.  Philpot,  both 
of  which  ui'  are  enabled  to  reproduce  throu,gh  the 
courtesN-  of  the  director. 


The    Hackley 
Gallery, 
Muskegon, 
Michigan,  U.S.A. 
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Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Books.— .'\7, 413  (Dorking). — Sofar  .is  wc  canjudg.;  from  thu 
particulars  you  send  us,  we  should  give  the  value  of  the  books 
as  follows,  but  if  the  bindings  are  of  interest,  or  if  the  worki 
have  any  interesting  manuscript  notei,  they  would  be  worth 
m^xe:—Li  Essais  tie  .  .  .  Monlaigne,  1652,  ^^4  4s.  :  Horker's 
Lawes  of  Eulesi.islical  Polilie,  1617  (the  first  edition  is  1596,  in 
four  books),  lOS.  ;  Nich.  Chorier's  Sermons,  1678,  £2  10;.  ; 
The  Thespian  Magazine,  1793,  £\  5s.  The  Conde  portraits 
are  of  value  separately,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take 
them  out.  Dryden's  jnveni!  an,l  Perseus,  1696,  los.  ;  Hol- 
bein's Dance  of  Death,  1S16,  15s.  ;  Colleelion  of  Epilogues  from 
Shakespeare  to  Garrick,  1 779,  I2S.  Of  the  other  works  you 
mention  none  would  be  likely  to  realise  more  than  los.  or  so, 
and  some  less  than  that. 

Works  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.—A7,4i9  (Putney). 
— There  are  aliout  a  score  of  works  by  this  artist  in  the  National 
Gallery,  .and  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  prints  from  his 
designs  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
latter  Institution  possessing  five  large  folio  volum.;s.  Stothard 
W.1S  born  in  London  in  1755,  ^"''  "'■'*  originally  apprenticed  to 
a  designer  of  patterns  for  brocade  silk,  but  soon  turned  his 
attention  to  book  illustration.  He  became  a  student  of  the 
Royal  .-Vcademy  in  1770,  and  first  exhibited  in  177S.  In  all  he 
exhibited  ninety  pictures. 

Pair  of  Vases. — A7,429  (Church  Stretton). — The  mark 
would  in  ordinary  cases  indicate  that  the  specimens  c;ime  from 
the  Dresden  factory  ;  but  the  drawing  and  description  you  send 
incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  of  Derby  porcelain. 
The  form  of  the  spill  vases  seems  to  us  to  be  more  like  English 
than  Continental,  and  the  Dresden  mark,  as  we  have  many 
examples  to  prove,  was  copied  in  Derby.  This  is  a  point  which 
it  is  impossible  to  settle  without  actual  examination  of  the 
specimens. 

Spade  Guinea. — A7, 440  (Melrose). — I  fan  average  example, 
your  Spade  guinea  would  probably  realise  alx)ut  2Ss.  We  should 
.advise  you  to  advertise  it  in  the  Rkc.ister,  asking  for  ofTers. 

"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci."— .V7,44i  (Cork).— It 

would  Ije  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  the 
value  of  your  engraving  after  I'rank  Dicksee,  unless  you  gave 
us  the  name  of  the  engraver. 

"Trepanninjt  a  Recruit"  and  "Recruit  Deserted," 
after  Aiorland.— A7,44S  iGcnoa).  — It  is  extremely  difiicult 
to  value  your  two  prints  without  seeing  them,  as  both  have  been 
frequently  reproduced.  If  genuine  old  impressions  in  colour, 
they  would  probably  realise  C^  to  C\o  the  pair.  They  must 
not,  however,  be  confused  with  the  well-known  prints  by 
G.  Keating,  the  set  of  four  of  which  are  worth  .^60  to  ;f  lOO. 


Cleaning;  of  Pictures. — A7,454  (Souihsea). — We  do  not 
profess  to  give  advice  as  regards  cleaning  and  restoration  of 
pictures,  as  it  is  a  most  complicated  matter,  and  needs  to  l)e  put 
into  the  hands  of  experts,  who  have  their  own  special  methods, 
many  of  which,  if  \ised  by  an  amateur  not  possessing  technical 
skill,  would  have  disastrous  re-uhs  to  the  canva>  so  treated. 

"Before"  and  "After,"  after  Hogarth.— A7,47o 

(Manchester). — At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  Hog.arth 
prints  is  very  small,  and  your  two  prints.  Before  and  After, 
would  be  unlikely  to  realise  more  than  a  few  shillings  apiece. 

Clock. — .\7,476  (Waterford). — James  McCabe,  the  maker 
of  your  clock,  was  a  member  of  a  family  well  known  in  the 
history  of  English  clock-making.  He  came  to  London  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  Warden  of  the 
Clockmakers'  Company  in  iSll.  The  business  was  carried  on 
in  Cornhill  until  1S83,  when  the  shop  %\^s  closed,  the  last 
owner,  a  nephew  of  James,  declining  all  offers  to  purchase  the 
business.  .4s  regards  valuing  the  clock,  we  should  need  to  see 
a  clear  photograph  before  doing  so. 

Engravings  by  Landonio.— .^7,477  (Watford).- We 
regret  we  have  no  record  of  the  name  of  Landonio,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  see  the  engravings  before  giving  an 
opinion. 

Books.— .^7,480  (Leeds).— Judging  from  your  description, 
we  should  not  value  your  copy  of  Morris's  Pitluresi/ne  Views 
of  the  Seats  of  the  Nohlenten  of  Great  Britain  at  more  than 
about  30s.  Vour  copy  of  RacineV  Athalie,  l>eing  a  late 
edition,  is  of  small  value,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  your 
book  of  Christian  Exercise.  Les  Pseaiimes  de  David,  1662,  is 
also  of  trilling  value. 

Books,  etc. — .'\7,486(Streatham). — Vourcopyol  Hogarth's 
work^  and  La  Croix's  The  Eighteenth  Century,  Iwing  reprints, 
are  of  comparatively  small  value  from  the  collector's  jwint  of 
view.  The  History  of  the  Great  Plague  is  also  worth  very  little. 
As  regards  the  white  satin  programme,  the  demand  for  momentos 
of  this  character  is  very  limited,  and  the  value  would  not 
exceed  Ss.  to  los.  under  ordinary  circumstances.  For  a  list  of 
Murillo's  works  we  should  recommenti  you  to  refer  to  Hryan's 
Dictionaiy  of  Painters,  or  to  the  Life  of  Murillo,  published  by 
Geo.    Hell  .V  Sons. 

"Ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,"  after  AAichaei 
Angelo.  — A7498  (Entield)— Vour  coloured  plate,  alter  Michael 
.Angelo,  is  of  very  limited  interest  and  value. 

"  Escape  of  Alastair  Macdonald."— A7,52o(Muswell 

Hill).  — \'our  print  of  the  Escape  of  Alastair  Macdonald,  by 
Hromley,  after  Mclan,  would  be  unlikely  to  realise  more  than 
los.  Although  many  of  this  engraver's  prints  are  of  excellent 
quality,  there  is  very  little  request  for  them  at  the  present  time. 
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Special    Notice 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover 
y5uildings,    35-39,    Maddox   Street,    W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should 
be  set  forth. 

BiiRCIlKir.— The  Ruv.  William  liurcliett  was  Keclor  of 
Cleworlli,  CO.  Berks.,  ami  Canon  of  Windsor.  His  will  is  dated 
3rd  September,  1 750,  and  was  ]>roved  by  his  executors  7th 
January,  1750-1.  In  it  he  mentions  his  sister  Margaret,  wife  of 
Jonathan  Wells,  Ks<i.  Lands,  &c.,  at  lionner  Hill,  near  Little- 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Kingston,  co.  Surrey.  VVilliam  Harvest. 
.  .  .  Roberts.  The  two  daughters  of  said  sistei  Margaret. 
Kreehold  messuages  in  Silver  Street,  near  Wood  Street,  in  City 
of  London.  Brother  Kdward  Burchett.  Tenements,  etc.,  in 
Heathen  Street,  in  parish  of  Kingston  aforesaid.  .  .  . 
Crowder.  Two  daughters  of  said  brother  Kdward.  East  India 
Bond  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  William  and  George  Hatch,  of  New 
Windsor,  co.  Berks.  Kriend  Mr.  Chaiiman.  Klizabelh,  wife 
of  Thomas  (lill.  Nephew  William  Burchett.  IVilnesses^ 
Thos.  Spencer,  John  Gill. 

Soi'Tilousiv.— Thomas  Southousc,  gent,  (son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  .Southouse,  of  Kaversham,  Kent,  gent.),  of  (Jueen's 
College,  O-xford,  matriculated  6lh  August,    1658.     He"^was  a 


barrister-at-law,  Gray's  Inn,  1667.  He  married  Ellinor  Filmore, 
of  Sittingljuurne,  Kent,  sjiinster,  by  licence  dated  22nd  June, 
1664,  and  died  in  1676,  aged  35  years. 

Thomas,  son  of  the  above,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
matriculateil  26lh  July,  16S1,  aged  16  :  of  p'aversham,  barrister- 
at-law  of  Gr.ay's  Inn,  1700.  James  II.  in  his  flight  concealed 
himself  in  his  house.      He  died  before  7th  June,  1703. 

Other  members  of  this  family  lived  at  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Edward,  son  of  Edward  Southouse,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
matriculated  loth  March,  1791,  aged  23,  B.A.  1794;  his  brother 
Henry  was  of  University  College,  malriculateil  I7lh  July,  1790, 
.aged  iS,  B.A.  1794,  and  was  Rector  of  Ca.stle  Coml_>e,  Wilts., 
from  1797  until  his  death,  9th  July,  iSlI. 

FosTKK. — The  arms  of  George  Foster,  of  -St.  James,  in 
Barbadoes,  a  J. P.  there,  were  granted  by  Sir  H.  St.  George, 
(iarter,  3rd  May,  1703.  They  are  : — Arg.  on  a  chev.  sa. ,  betw. 
three  lions  pass.  ppr.  as  many  arrows  of  the  first.  Crest  :  —  From 
a  mural  coronet  chequee  arg.  and  sa.,  a  stag's  head  ppr.  attired 
or,  wounded  through  the  neck  by  an  arrow  arg. 

Ai;Ms  ON  Pi. ATI-;.  —The  arms  on  your  plate — .Sa.  five  garbs 
in  cross  or — belong  to  the  family  of  Merrit'iehl  of  Thornhill,  in 
Stalbridge,  co.  Dorset,  and  of  Merrifield,  Co.  .Somerset. 

Rvi-:. — The  early  pedigree  given  below  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  It  is  taken  from  Curia  Rege  Roll,  No.  12:.  /I/.  7, 
Alichaehnas  term^  24-25  Henry  111, 


Ralph  de  Rye  = 


Iohn  = 


Philip. 


I 


Thomas  de  Rye.        Roliert.    daughter.    Margery  =  Charles  de  la 
ob.  s.p.  I     W.arderobe. 

.    .1 
William,  under  age. 


Queries. 

MossE. — Information  wanted  as  to  the  marriage  and  children, 
if  any,  of  the  Rev.  Benj.amin  Mosse,  born  October,  1756.  M.A. 
and  Fellow  of  (^)ueen's  College,  Oxford  ;  ordained  at  Buckden, 
Hunts.,  igth  September,  1779.  Curate  of  East  Stoke,  Dorset, 
1790,  until  his  death  in  November,  1809. 

Hatton. — Wanted  parentage  and  descent  of  Charles  Hatton, 
born  at  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  7lh  August,  1827. 

Hastim'.s. — Wanted  parentage  and  <lescent  of  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, who,  at  the  age  of  29,  sailed  to  .America  from  Ipswich 
loth  April,  1634,  in  the"  Elizabeth  "(William  Andrews, master) ; 
and  also  of  Susannah,  his  wife,  then  aged  34. 
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ANNUAL    FAIR,    1914 

STOKE-ON-TRENT,    Starts. 


I'rLsidint-Thc  Kifihl   linn.  THK    KAKl.   Ol-    IIAKKOWItV. 
V'ice-Prcsidcrils 
His  r.racc  Till      Dlkl     (11      \1  AKl.lfOKOK !  II.    k  O.  The    KiBhl    Hon.    KAKl.   CURZON    OF    KEDLESTON.    K.G, 

The  Kifiht  Hon    nil     M\UnUi;SS   OK   CRKWK.    KG.  The   Kifihi  Hon.  THK    KARL   OF    DART.MOL'TH.    P.C. 

The  Rieht  Hon.  LORD   STRATHCONA. 
Ordaniser  and  Chairman  of  General  Committee—  ViceChairmon  of  General  Committec- 

.1     T     III-Rlil'RT    li.MI.Y.    Via.  hJilor  of -Vhe  Connoiiicur.  JOHN    RIDGW.W.    Esil..    J. P. 

Joint  Secretaries — 
JAS     A.    WOOD.    Oriel  Works.    HAM.KV.  J.    I'AI  KKSON    BRODIE.    I.loyds  Bank  Chambers.  BURSI.EM. 

'X7clf phone  36  Ccntrtt! 


'T^clcphonr  HH-4  Central. 


Cist  of  inaimfaciurcrs  u)l)0  baoc  joinca  tDc  Scficiiic 


an 

.\d;ims,   W'm.,   &  Co. 

Barker   Bros. 

Beswick,   .1.   W. 

Blltons  (1912),   I.td. 

Blrks,    Rawlins  &   (^o. 

Bisliop  &  Stonier,   I. id. 

lU.iirs,    Ltd. 

Bmirne  iV   Lei^h. 

Brain,   K.,   tS:  Co. 

British  .\nchor  Pottery  (^o.,    I.td. 

Brown  (S:  Steventon. 

Burgess  &  Leigh. 

Cauldon,  Ltd. 

Colclon^h,    H.   J. 

<;ollin)iwaod   Bros. 

Davison  &  Sons. 

Edwards  &  Son,    Ltd. 

Ford  &  Sons,   Ltd. 

Kord  &  Co. 

Ford,   Chas. 

<:;ater,    Hall  &  Co. 

Gibson  cV  Sons,    Ltd. 

Goodwin,   J.,   Stoddard  i\:  Co. 

<jray  cV   Co. 

Grimwades,   Ltd. 

Mancock,   Sampson  A'  Sons. 

Heron  Cross  Pottery. 

Hewitt  &  Leadbeater. 

Hughes,   F.,   iV  ( )o. 

.lackson  iV   Gosling. 

Johnson,    S.,    Ltd. 

Jones,   A.    F.,   iS:  Co. 


d    which    is    buiiii*    added    to    daiU  :- 


Jones,   A.  G.   Harley. 

Jones,   .A.    B.,   iV  Sons. 

Keeling  &   Co..    Ltd. 

Kent,   Jas. 

Kent,   \Vm. 

King  1.V   Barratt. 

Lancaster  A:   Sons. 

Lingard  &  Webster. 

I.oekitt,   \V.   H. 

Lovatt,    William. 

1  .owe,    \\  m. 

Maddock,  John,  iS:  Sons. 

Mayer  &  Sherratt. 

Mintons,   Ltd. 

Moorcroft,    Ltd. 

Morley,    Fov  tV   (^o. 

Morris,    Thos.,    Ltd. 

Myott,   Son  &•  Co. 

New  Chelsea  Porcelain  Co. 

New   Hall   Pottery  Co.,    Ltd. 

Pearl   Pottery  Co. 

Pilkington's  Tile   Pottery  Co.,    Ltd. 

Plant,   R.   H.  &  S.   L. 

Poole,   Thos. 

Pountney  iS:   Co. 

Price  Bros. 

Radford,   S. 

Ratcliffe  iV  C;o. 

Ralhbone,  T.,   iS:  (^o. 

Redfern  &  Urakeford,   Ltd. 

Reed  &  Co. 

Ridgways. 


Robinson,   J.   A.,   &  Sons. 

Robinson  it   Leadbeater. 

Rubian   .Art   Pottery  Co..    Ltd. 

Sadler  &  Sons. 

Sadler,  Jas.,  &  Sons,    Ltd. 

Salt  &  Nixon. 

Smith,   Sampson. 

Soho  Pottery,    Ltd. 

Star  ('hina  Co. 

Stevens  &   Williams,    Glass 

Manufacturers. 
Sudlow  &  Sons. 
Swinnertons,    Ltd. 

lams,   John. 

Till,    Thos.,  &  Sons. 

Upper  Hanley   Pottery  Co.,    Ltd. 

Wade,   J.   &   W.,   &   Co. 

Waine,   Chas. 

Wardle  &  Co. 

Wcatherby  &  Sons. 

Wedgwood,   Josiah,  &  Sons,   Ltd. 

Wedgwood  cS:  Co.,    Ltd. 

Wild  &  .Adams. 

Wild   Bros. 

Wild,   T.   C. 

WlldbUiod,    Heath  tS:  Sons. 

Wilkinson,    .\.   J.,    Ltd. 

\\ils<m,   Jas.,   &  Sons. 

\\  lllshiiw   iV    Fdwards. 

\\  lltsliaw   &   Robinsim,    Ltd. 

Winkle,    F.,  &  Co.,    Ltd. 

Wood  (li  Sons. 


The  Forthcoming  British  Pottery  and  Glass  Manufacturers' 
Annual   Fair  at  Stoke=on=Trent 


Pkohahlv  ihc  most  niuiiicntous  event  ol 
1 9 14,  in  the  world  of  artistic  industry,  will  be  the 
inauguration  of  the  great  English  Pottery  and  Glass 
Fair,  to  be  opened  at  Stoke-on-Trent  on  thi'  T6th  of 
February,  which  in  the  future  is  to  be  an  annual 
event.  It  will  be  unique  in  several  ways.  Nothing 
on  the  same  scale  lias  ever  been  essayed  before  by 
the  proprietors  of  any  I'Liiglish  industry,  and  no 
disi)lay  of  the  kiiul  has  been  previously  attempted 
in  iMigland.  Brieliy  put,  the  project  is  to  turn  the 
whole  of  the  hugt'  countv  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent 
into  an  e.'chibition  ground,  and  to  till  e\ery  public 
building  dotted  over  its  seven-mile-long  area  with 
the  wares  of  English  master-potters  and  glass-makers. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  exhibition 
by  bjing  divided  into  sepirate  galleries  and  rooms, 
one  of  which  will  be  allotted  to  each  exhibitor.  He 
may  arrange  his  wares  as  he  likes,  conscious  that  the 
productions  of  none  of  his  competitors  will  be  ranged 
alongside  to  clash  with  them  and  confuse  visitors 
with  their  conflicting  attractions.  Moreover,  the  space 
available  will  enable  every  exhibitor  to  show  an 
adc'iuate  representation  of  his  productions.  The 
project  has  been  initiated  and  organised  by  leading 


firms  in  the  industries  concerned,  and  it  has  already 
received  such  warm  support  that  it  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  when  the  Fair  is  opened  there  will  scarcely 
be  an  iiiiportant  firm  in  the  kingdom  unrepresented. 
The  origin  of  the  project  may  be  traced  to  the 
display  of  modern  porcelain  and  pottery  shown  at 
the  Stoke-on-Trent  Town  Hall  during  the  visit  of 
the  King  and  (^)ueen  to  the  Potteries  last  April.  It 
was  the  first  time  tliat  a  rejMesentative  selection  of 
Staffordshire  ceramic  ware  had  ever  been  gathered 
together  in  the  district  under  one  root, and  the  amount 
of  interest  it  evoked,  not  only  locally,  but  throughout 
the  country,  was  surprising.  The  entire  display  was 
transferred  to  London,  where  it  attracted  thousands 
of  visitors,  and  afterwards  to  Liverpool,  where  it  was 
equally  po|Hilar.  This  was  the  more  wonderlul  be- 
cause to  all  intents  the  dis[)lay  was  impromptu.  It 
was  organised  at  short  notice — so  short,  indeed,  that 
many  probable  exhibitors  did  not  hear  of  the  intention 
to  hold  it  until  all  the  space  was  allotted,  and  large 
as  is  the  area  of  the  Stoke  Town  Hall,  when  it  came 
to  be  divided  among  the  multitude  of  exhibitors  it 
was  lamentably  insufficient  for  their  requirements, 
("■reat  firms  who  could  have  advantageously  occupied 
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hundreds  of  square  feet  of  exhibition  space  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  less  than  a  tithe  of  what  they  would 
have  liked,  and  only  prompt  applicants  were  able  to 
obtain  space  at  all.  The  display  proved  a  success 
despite  its  limitations,  because  it  was  unique  of  its 
kind.  No  such  number  of  English  potters  as  were 
represented  there  had  ever  shown  together  in  the 
same  exhibition,  and  never  before  had  there  been  so 
good  an  opportunity  to  realise  the  extent  and  variety 
of  modern  English  ceramic  art. 

'I'he  hint  of  how  to  organise  a  display  on  a  far  more 
extended  scale  was  afforded  by  the  example  of  Leipzig, 
where  at  periodical  intervals  a  fair  of  toys,  pottery, 
and  other  articles  is  held  which  attracts  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world — buyers  from  the  Continent,  North 
and  South  America,  the  British  Colonies,  and  else- 
where making  special  expeditions  in  order  to  see  the 
latest  productions  of  German  ceramic  art,  all  gathered 
together  in  an  area  that  may  be  covered  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  hours'  journeyings.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  arrangement  are  obvious.  The  buyer  knows  that 
amongst  the  multitude  of  exHibits  he  will  find  not 
only  articles  to  meet  his  preconceived  recjuirements, 
but  novelties  which  it  will  be  profitable  for  him  to 
exploit,  and  also  that  he  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  latest  developments  of  the  industry  more 
thoroughly  than  if  he  spent  weeks  travelling  from 
factory  to  factory.  The  fair  intercepts  many  dealers 
on  their  way  to  England,  with  the  result  that  their 
purchasing  powers,  when  they  reach  this  country,  are 
sadly  curtailed,  and  articles  which  could  have  been 
better  supplied  in  this  country  are  bought  from 
Germany. 

It  is  invidious  to  make  comparisons,  yet  one  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  what  has  been  done  at  Leipzig 
can  be  done  better,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale,  at 
Stoke-on-Trent.  More  ceramic  ware  is  produced  in 
the  latter  town  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  dis- 
trict in  the  world,  and  in  quality  and  variety  it  is 
unexcelled.     From  its  own  resources  the  town  could 


gather  a  display  that  could  not  be  matched  anywhere 
on  the  Continent.  Moreover,  Stoke-on-Trent  is  well 
situated  for  such  an  event.  Almost  in  the  centre  of 
England,  it  is  e(|ually  accessible  from  north  and  south, 
so  that  manufacturers  from  all  over  the  country  can 
readily  participate  in  the  event.  Another  advantage 
is,  that  the  county  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent  having 
been  formed  by  the  union  of  six  separate  boroughs — 
Stoke,  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  Fenton,  and  Long- 
ton — each  of  which  possesses  large  municipal  buildings 
of  its  own,  the  accommodation  already  available  for 
the  exhibition  is  on  a  sixfold  scale  to  what  it  would 
be  in  other  English  towns. 

ft  may  be  perhaps  well  to  compare  the  scope  of 
the  Great  Fair  with  that  of  an  orthodox  international 
exhibition.  In  the  latter  ])ottery  and  glass-ware  in- 
evitably occupy  only  a  subsidiary  place,  and  its 
representation  is  perforce  entrusted  only  to  a  few 
firms  who  are  accustomed  to  take  part  in  such  dis- 
plays. Space  in  the  latter  is  only  to  be  rented  at 
high  rates,  so  that  the  firms  represented  are  compelled 
to  confine  their  exhibits  to  a  comparatively  few  articles 
which  they  think  are  likely  to  be  immediately  attrac- 
tive to  visitors.  Thus  at  no  international  exhibition 
can  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  range  and  extent  of 
Engli.sh  ceramic  manufacture  be  obtained.  At  the 
Pottery  Fair  this  condition  of  things  will  be  alto- 
gether bettered.  Something  over  a  hundred  firms — 
including  a  majority  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  kingdom — have  already  announced  their  intention 
of  taking  part,  and  the  number  is  being  augmented 
daily.  At  no  international  exhibition  has  anything 
like  this  number  been  represented. 

But,  furthermore,  these  manufacturers  will  be 
represented  with  a  thoroughness  which  has  never 
previously  been  exemplified.  Instead  of  having  to 
confine  their  exhibits  to  a  few  square  feet  of  space, 
they  will  have  rooms  at  their  disposal  ample  in  size 
for  their  requirements.  Instead  of  having  an  olla 
podrida  of  miscellaneous  wares,  having  little  affinity 
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lo  each  other,  ,nrouped  [jromibcuously  together  in  a 
single  hall,  there  will  be  a  series  of  homogeneous 
exhibitions — "one  firm  shows"  they  might  be  called 
— in  which  every  article  can  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
environment  and  disi)layed  to  the  best  advantage; 
whilst  the  trade  buyer  will  not  be  incommoded  by  a 
tlirong  of  casual  sight-seers,  but  will  be  able  to  make 
his  inspection  without  interruption.  Arrangements 
have    been    made    for     the     |)rovision    of    over    two 


hundred  of  these   show-rooms,  and  the  number  may 
possiblv  be  largely  extended. 

The  Fair  will  enable  British  Pottery  and  Glass 
Manufacturers  for  the  first  time  to  show  their  united 
capabilities,  and  they  are  making  strenuous  exertions 
to  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  It  will  constitute  a 
display  such  as  has  never  been  gathered  together 
before,  and  will  form  an  epoch-making  event  in  the 
pottery  and  glass   industries. 
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Useful   Terms    for   China   Collectors 


Biscuit. — 'l"he  first  stage  of  china  after  being  fired. 
It  is  white  and  jxirous,  and  ready  for  decora! ion. 

CIl.\zk. — ^The  glassy  substance  aiiplied  to  the  sur- 
face of  pottery  and   porcelain. 

Hard  I'.\stk.  —  China  which,  on  being  broken, 
shows  a  sparkling  surface  like  that  of  a  Hint  stone, 
and  is  impervious  to  any  staining  by  colour  applied 
to   it. 

.Soi'T  I'aste. — China  which,  on  being  broken,  shows 
a  porous  surface  capable  of  absorbing  colour. 

China. — -.\  term  used  to  include  all  porcelains. 


E  \i<THKN'WARK. — All  Ware  that  is  not  translucent, 
/.(■..  transparent. 

OvERGL.vzK  Ukcoration.  —  Decoratioii  after  the 
surface  has  received  its  transparent  glaze. 

L'NDiiKGi.AZE  Decoration.  —  Decoration  ap])lied 
to  the  ungla/.ed  surface  when  in  biscuit  state.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  transparent  glaze  and  fired. 

IkONSTONE  China. — A  heavy  class  of  highly-decor- 
ated earthenware. 

Lustre  Wake.  —  Earthenware  decorated  by  thin 
layers  of  copper,  gold,  or  platinum. 
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Pictures 


London    in    the    Works   of   Canaletto    and    Scott 
By    E.  Beresford    Chancellor 


I'opOGRAi'HicAL  pictures  occupy  a  class  by 
themselves.  Rarely  do  we  find  in  them  the  com- 
bination of  artistic  qualities  which  are  necessar)'  to  a 
fine  picture  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  appeal,  in  a 
particular  way,  to  the  spectator,  because  they  repro- 
duce the  outlines  of  some  well-known  spot,  or  recall 
the  features  of  some  long-effaced  landmark.  Our 
interest  in  them  is  rather  literary  than  artistic,  and, 
in  considering  the  points  of  some  famous  building 
or  some  notable  locale,  we  pass  lightly  over  pictorial 
shortcomings,  just  as  we  overlook  the  inherent  want 
of  artistry   in   a   photograph,   because   we  are   rather 


concerned  with  the  object  represented  than  with  the 
method  of  presentment. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  rich  in  pictorial  works 
dealing  with  the  chief  topographical  features  of  this 
country.  Men  like  Captain  Grose  (immortalised  by 
Burns)  went  about  supplementing  their  written  de- 
scriptions of  antiquities  and  disappearing  landmarks 
by  clever  sketches  and  drawing.s,  while  the  great 
Hogarth  introduced  into  nearly  all  his  pictures  those 
architectural  incidents,  as  we  may  term  them,  which 
have  added  another  interest  to  his  incomparable  out- 
p\it.     These  two  men  maybe  regarded  as  out.standing 
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i-xuniplc.s  <if  the  twd  classL-Mif  t(i|>nnra|ilii(  :il  painters  : 
the  former  simply  delincaliiiu  wilh  care,  but  no  par- 
ticular artistic  skill  :  the  latter  introducini;  the  features 
of  London  into  his  works  with  the  most  consummate 
art,  hut  onlv  introduciiii;  them  as  ^idisidi.iry  settings 
to  his  various  mo/ijs. 

lietween  the  two  was  that  class  of  ])ainters  who  set 
themselve-s  to  recortl  the  landmarks  arounti  them, 
with  somelhini;  of  the  anti(]uarian  accuracy  of  a  ( irose 
and  sometliing  of  thtr  artistic  mastery  of  a  Ho;4arth. 
and  from  amon;4  them  tile  Itali.m  Canale  (or  t'analetto, 
as  he  is  jrenerally  termecl)  and  the  English  Scott 
stand   out   prominently. 

Walpole  tells  us  that  Canaletto  came  to  this  inuntry 
in  I74'i.  when  he  was  about  fifty,  on  the  acKiccoi 
.\mi(()ni,  who  iiad  been  then  settled  here  some 
seventeen  yt-ars  engaged  on  dc-corating  the  ceilings 
and  walls  of  great  houses.  .\ccording  to  Walpole, 
Canalcrtlo  .stayed  here  about  two  years.  Now,  in 
tli(/  National  Callery  there  hangs  an  fiitcrinr  nf  tlic 
Rolinida  at  Raiwlai^h  (No.  142()),  on  the  back  ot 
whiih,  before  it  was  relincd  m  l8_qo,  appeared  this 
inscrijnion  in  ( 'anale's  handwriting:  "  I'allo  nel  anno 
1754  ill  I.oiidra  per  la  prima  ed  ultima  volla  con 
ogni  maggior  atten/.ione  ad  istan/.i  del  (.'a\alier 
llollis  ])adrone  mio  stiiiiatiss' — .\ntonio  del  Canale 
dctto  il  Canaletto."  Again,  there  is  a  well-known 
view  of  .\orthumberlaii<l  House,  at  .\lnwi(  k,  dated 
'75.5'  while  X'ertue,  writing  in  T74<),  speaks  of 
(  analetlo  as  then  lia\mg  bi'eii  m  thi>  c(]initr\'  for 
some  time,  and  as  h,i\iiig  just  completed  '"several 
\iews  about  London,  of  the  new  bridge  at  \\  cst- 
iniiisler  and  London  bridge,  ami  about  \\  hilih.dl." 
The  (|uestion  thus  arlse^  as  to  whellur  ("analetlo  did 
not  remain  much  longir  tli.ni  the  two  vears  men- 
tioned by  Walpole.  or  whether  the  wnrk  done  in 
lingland  under  his  n.ime  was  not  the  prcjdm  lion  of 
another  |)aiiiter.  \  c-rttie  inclines  to  ili  l.itter  \icw, 
be-cause,  as  he  .says,  "he  ((Canaletto)  does  not  pro- 
duce work  so  well  done  as  ihcjse  of  Venice  or  oiher 
parts  of  Italy,  etc.  .  .  .  .Miove  all,  he  is  remark- 
able lor  reservedness  and  shviiess  in  being  seen  at 
work  at  any  lime  or  anvwhere,  which  has  much 
strengthened  a  conjecture  that  he  is  not  the  verit.ible 
Canaletti  (iic)  of  X'enice  ...  or  that  privately 
he  has  some  unknown  assistant  in  making  or  filling 
up  his  ])ieces  of  water  or  figures."  Mr.  IL  1'.  Home, 
who  discussed  this  my.slery  at  some  length  in  1.S9C), 
concurs  in  this  opinion,  and  ,\ir.  Lionel  Cust,  com- 
menting on  it,  .says  he  seems  to  remember  a  later 
note  by  \'ertuc  to  the  effect  that  the  (Canaletto  to 
whom  arc  ascrijjed  the  pictun-s  painti-d  in  this  countrv 
vas  I'.ellotto. 

Now,  Hellolto  was  a  nephew  of  Canale  (Canaletto), 


and  was  termed  ( 'analetto  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  greater  man.  lUit  as  Bellotto  was  working  in 
Dresden  and  \'ienna  t'rom  1747  to  1760,  the  attri- 
bution of  the  .Mnwick  |)icture  and  of  the  "  Ranelagh  " 
in  the  N.itional  Callerv  to  him  can  liardlv  be  sub- 
stantiated. I'erhaps,  therefore,  as  \ertue  suggests, 
('analetto  had  "some  unknown  assistant"  who 
finished  off  some  of  his  work,  and  signed  his  mastt-r's 
name  to  some  of  his  sole  ])roductions.  H(jwever  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of 
pictures  ol  London  and  the  suburbs  was  painted  bv 
one  who  signed  himself  Can.iletto.  whether  he  was 
the  great  Canale  himself  or  some  hitherto  unknown 
assistant;  and  th.it  he  was  living  in  Lcjiidon  in  1752 
is  to  some  extent  pro\etl  by  the  fact  that  an  adver- 
tisement issued  in  that  year  tells  us  that  "  .Signior 
Canaletto  gives  notice  that  he  has  painted  Chelsea 
('olK'ge.  Ranelatih  House,  and  the  River  Thames, 
wliicli.  if  any  gentleman  or  others  are  pleased  to  favour 
him  with  seeing  the  same,  he  will  attend  at  his 
loilgings  at  Mr.  Viggin's  in  Silver  Street,  Crolden 
S(|iiarc,  for  fifteen  days  from  this  dav,  July  ,^ist,  from 
S  to  I,  and  from  3  to  t)  at  night  i-ach  dav."  'Lhe 
"Ranelagh  House"  here  mentioned  was  then  an 
e.uiier  representation  (}f  the  ]ilacc  than  the  "Rane- 
lagh" in  the  National  (iallery;  but  neither  can  be 
regarded  as  originals,  because  l^irr's  engraving  from 
('analetto's  picture  of  it  is  dated  1751,  which  proves 
th.it  the  artist  must  ha\e  produced  a  still  earlier 
painting  of  the  scene.  The  Eton  Collci^c  (No.  942) 
in  the  N.itional  Callerv,  ascribed  to  ("analetto,  is 
dated  174'),  ami  his  J iiUrinr  <ij  Kiiii^'i  College  Chapel, 
which  was  formcrlv  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection, 
probabh  datis  Irom  about  the  same  pt-riod. 

I'lic  hiiest  and  certainlv  the  most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  (Janaletto's  London  ])ic(iires  is  the  Vic'v  nf 
Whitehall,  showing  old  .Montagu  House  on  the  right, 
and  including  Inigo  Jones"s  Hamiuetting  Jiall  and 
llollicin's  (iatewav,  while  in  the  distance  may  be 
discerned  tht-  dome  of  .St.  ['.nil's.  from  a  topo- 
graphical ])oiiit  of  \iew,  this  ])icture  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  ajiproximates  in  treat- 
ment so  m.ich  more  nearlv  to  the  splendid  and  un- 
doubtedly authentic  Vinv  in  Venice  in  the  National 
(iallery  than  to  inanv  of  the  uncertain  works  asc-ribed 
to  (Canaletto.  that  1  think  it  may  be  regarded  as 
certainly  from  the  master"s  hand.  'i"his  fine  work 
belongs  to  the  I  >uke  of  Buccleuch,  and  is  now  at 
.Montagu  House.  It  was  formerly  at  Dalkeith 
I'alace,  where  Dr.  Waagen  saw  it,  and  found  it 
"very  interesting."  What  seems  to  me  ]irobable  is 
that  Canaletto  was  in  this  country  for  about  two 
years  from  1746,  and  painted  a  number  of  pictures, 
but     that    some    assistant     or    pupil  —  not     liellolto, 
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however — fniishi-<i  many  of  these  works,  and  painted 
others  under  the  master's  name,  and  tiiat  it  wa.-.  this 
assistant  who,  in  1752,  achertised  as  we  have  seen. 
What  Canaletto  eliielly  occupied  himseit  with,  Ijeyond 
a  relatively  few  ])ictures  of  Lcjndon,  was  a[)parently 
the  colU.-ction  of  commissions  from  Uritish  patrons 
for  views  of  \'enice.  Six  of  these,  executed  tor  the 
Ikiccleuch  family,  are  at  llalkeilh,  and  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four,  executed  for  the  l)uke  of  lledford.  may 
still  be  seen  at  Wohurn  Ahhe-y. 

.\monL;  the  pictures  of  London  t(ir  which  ("analctto. 
whoever  he  was,  was  res|)onsilile  rna\'  l)e  mentioned  : 


of  the  G>-a>id  Walk  ill  I'aux/iall  Garckns,  taken  from 
the  E/iti-a/ue,  which  Rooker  engraved  in  the  same 
year;  while  in  the  Grace  collection  is  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  cif  OM  Pa/an-  Yard,  JJ'estmiiister,  .sho7i'i/ii^ 
Lord  Lindsay  i  Jloiise,  which  Canaletto  is  supposed  to 
have  executed  ''in  1740  .' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  originals  of  the 
prints  mentioned  are  now  to  be  f(aind,  but  the  list 
may  be  heli)ful  in  bringing  to  light  the  pictures  whence 
the  engravings  were  taken.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  conjectural  dates  ajipended  in  manv  cases  fail 
to  coincide  with   W'alpole's  suggestion  that  Canaletto 
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The  Centre  .  I reh  <>J  U'estini/ister  lirid;^e  'wlien  I'liild- 
'"Ki  engraved  by  Parr  in  1747  :  'J'he  South-] Test  I'ien' 
of  the  Old  Llorsc-Giiards.A  drawing  made  about  1746, 
which  was  engra\ecl  bv  I'ellows  in  1 S09  ;  ./  I'ie'it' of 
the  /'(trade  of  St.  James's  J'ark,  showing  the  new 
llorse-Citiards  with  the  king  going  to  tlie  House  of 
I,or(l>.  which  liowles  engravt-d  in  1752,  and  again  in 
1753  with  the  (ai|)ola  of  the  Horse-Guards  added: 
The  Canal  in  St.  James's  J'ark  7t'ith  Biiekiny;ham 
//«//.«<■,  engraved  by  Stevens  in  1751  ;  ./  ]'ie',o  of  the 
Canal,  Chinese  JUiildinx;,  Rotunda,  etc.,  in  Ranelai^h 
Gardens,  engraved  by  ( Irierson  in  1751  :  ./  /'/<7<'  of 
the  Ridiinda,  Ifoiise,  and  Gardens  at  J-ianelay;h,  'with 
an  exaet  refresentation  of  the  Jiihilee  Jialf  Afav  24th, 
775/,  engraved  by  i'arr;  ./  ]'ie'u<  of  the  Afoniiment  in 
Tish  Street  Hill,  lyj^J,  engraved  by  liickham,  and 
also  included  in  Jiiwles's  /'ersfeetirrs  :  .1  A'orth  l'ie7(< 
of  London,  the  Ne',i<  Jiiver  Head  in  the  foret^round,  from 
which   .Stevens   ni.ide  a   print   in  1751  ;  and  ./    I'iew 


spent  but  two  years  (1746-81  in  this  countrv  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  help  to  substantiate  \'ertue's  assertion 
that  the  painter  received  assistance  from  someone 
who  resided  in  this  c(nintry,  even  if  he  was  not 
actually  an   iMiglishman,   for  a   much    longer  period. 

.Samui'l  Scott,  who  was  called  the  '' I'higlish  Cana- 
ktto,"'  was  born  m  7710,  and  duil  in  1772.  He  wa.s 
an  intimate  friend  of  I  Iogarth's,who  sometimes  painted 
the  figiu'es  in  his  tojiographical  pictures,  an  instance 
in  point  being  the  humorous  grou])  inln){lu(  ed  into 
Scott's  /  'ie'ti'  oj  Jilootnshiiry  S</i/arc  and  Jiedjord  Hintse. 
Scott,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  party 
wliic  h  made  the  lamous  l^'ive  LJavs'  J\rei;ri nation, 
innnortalised   by   Hogarth. 

Mxam[)les  of  Scott's  works  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  our  |)ublic  galleries  as  well  as  in  many  private  col- 
lections. Thus  in  the  N'ictoria  and  .Albert  Mu.seum 
are  two  Me'ws  oJ  the  Thames  from  his  hand,  one  re- 
])resenting  the  Strand  shore  and  Westminster  Bridge, 
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i1k-  (itlii/r  loiikinn  i-aNt\var<l>  and  showint;  lilac  kliiars 
Bridge  ami  St.  Paul's.  In  the  Soanr  Museum  is 
another  ]'ic',v of  llic  Thames,  taken  I'rciui  a  sjxit  near 
the  Tower,  and  at  the  ( 'luililhall  ( lallerv  i>  an  J'.iiti-ainc 
to  llic  Fleet  Rh\-r,  slin'iviiii;  the  Resideiue  of  Dr. 
Sdi/ieTere//,  [)ainteil  about  1763,  and  O/d  Lmiddii 
Jhid};e,  with  Houses  and  ]\'atenv<irhs  ii/'o/i  it,  dating 
from  ai)out  the  same  |)eriod.  Hut  it  is  at  the  National 
(lallery  that  he  niav  best  lie  .>tu(lied  in  llie  lour 
])ietures  from  his  hand  hanging  there.  Three  of  these 
are  in  Room  i  S,  and  rejiresent  res|)eetivelv  Old 
London  J-!ridi;e,  as  it  ajipeared  in  1745,  a  pieture 
painted  from  St.  Olave's  stairs,  and  engraved  both  bv 
J.  1!.  .\llen  and  (1.  \\.  Bonner;  O/d  Westminster 
/iridi^e,  a  companion  to  the  last  work  and  e.xeeuted 
at  tiie  same  time,  although  tlie  bridge  was  not  aetually 
(■rimpleted  till  1750;  and  I'ie'iV  of  a  portion  of  Old 
Westminster  Brid};e,  showing  the  structure  in  course 
of  erection.  A  larger  work  than  any  of  tht'se  hangs 
on  the  staircase.  It  is  a  /'/(7i'  if  Westminster  from 
the  Thames,  and  is  takt'U  from  a  |)oint  about  a 
iliiarler  of  a  mile  north  of  old  Westminster  Bridgi-. 
f)n  the  riglit  may  be  distinguished  tiie  famous 
N'ork  w.ilergate  which  Inigo  Jones  designed,  and 
beyond,  the  hideous  obi'lisk-like  tower,  erected  early 
in  tlie  eighteenth  ceiitmy  for  the  supply  of  water 
lo  tlie   neighlxiurhood. 
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\\'al|iole,  speaking  of  .Scott's  clever  .seascapes, 
says:  "His  view.s  of  London  Bridges,  of  the  quay 
at  the  ("ustom  House  (both  in  Sir  Edward  W'al- 
|>ole's  collection),  etc.,  were  e(|ual  to  his  marines, 
and  liis  hgures  were  jiuliciously  chosen  and  admir- 
ablv  ])ainte(.l,  "  while  Thomi)son,  in  his  History  of 
/.ondon  /iridxe,  remarks  that  "'  the  best  view  of 
London  ISridge  in  this  state  {i.e..  with  the  old  liouses 
upon  it)  is  represented  in  an  engraving  by  Beter 
(Iharles  Canot,  from  a  |)icture  paintc'd  by  Samuel 
Scott,"  a  work  which,  acccirding  to  J.  T.  Smith,  in 
his  .-h/eient  Topoi^raphy.  was  at  that  time  in  the  |)os- 
session  of  Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Bells, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  181 7. 

.AiKither  topogra|jiiical  pictiu'e  by  Scott  was  the 
/'/(7i"'  of  the  To'iver  on  the  /^i/iifs  Birthday,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1771  :  while  an  engraving 
bv  Canot,  dated  1758,  from  the  painter's  Vieu>  of 
Westminster  /-Iridxe  as  it  was  in  the  year  1747,  is 
preserved  in  the  ("race  (Collection. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  even  from  the  relatively  small 
number  of  works  here  indicated,  that  Canaletto  and 
Scott  were  indiistriotis  recorders  of  the  architectural 
tealures  of  London  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  these  features  can  be  as  accurately  studied 
in  their  jiictures  as  can  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period  in  those  of  their  great  contemporary  Hogarth. 


I.ADV    HAMILTON    AS      ■  AKlAUNi;.' 
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From  till  Engraving  piiblisluul  by  Messrs.  Henry  Craves  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


On  Some  Personal  Relics  of  Henry  VIII.     By  J.  Starkie  Gardner 


No  king  looms  larger  in  English  history  than 
Henry  V^III.,  not  because  he  was  personally  great  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  born  ruler  of  men,  but  from  his 
occupying  the  throne  at  a  time  of  universal  expansion, 
when  two  powerful  monarchs  were  competing  for  the 
supremacy  of  Europe.  It  was  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  world  was  astir  with  new  learning,  new  aspira- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Old  landmarks 
were  being  swept  away  and  the  peoples  of  Europe 
settling  into  new  paths  of  life.  Modern  life  was 
dawning,  and,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  contemporary 
monarchs  left  their  mark  in  history.  Henry  was 
certainly  merely  a  selfish  egotist  even  as  a  youth, 
and  his  desire  to  dazzle  and  impress  the  world  was 
the  outcome  of  vanity.  When  eighteen  he  became 
absolute  monarch,  with  means  to  gratify  every  whim 

without  restraint,  married  to  an  obedient  wife  *  without 

\ 

•  "  I  take  ( ;od  and  all  the  world  lo  witness  that  I  have  been  to  you 
a  true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will 
and  pleasure,  that  never  said  or  did  anything  to  the  contrary  there- 
of."—Speech  of  Queen  Catherine  in  Cavendish's  Li/e  0/  IVo/sey. 


living  relatives  other  than  sisters.  At  first  he  appeared 
lusty  and  frank,  embarking  heartily  in  every  kind  of 
princely  pleasure  and  amusement,  of  which  tourneys 
and  war  were  then  the  chief.  His  early  successes  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  and  the  capture  of  Terouenne 
and  Tournai,  which,  as  he  saw  them,  were  rather 
pageants  than  the  grim  reality,  and  the  great  victory 
of  Flodden,  won  for  him  in  15  13,  no  doubt  encour- 
aged him  to  rival  both  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  France.  These  events  also  emptied  the  well-filled 
treasury,  and  dissipated  in  idle  parade  and  futile 
war  his  own  vast  inherited  fortune,  computed  at 
^1,800,000.  His  dress  was  at  all  times  loaded  with 
jewels  and  goldsmiths'  work,  and  the  most  sumptuous 
and  costly  that  could  be  devised  ;  and  his  enter- 
tainments were  of  unexampled  magnificence.  His 
exaggerated  amour  propre  rendered  him  inflexibly 
obstinate.  We  have  Wolsey's  own  statement  that, 
once  an  idea  or  project  entered  his  mind,  it  was  never 
abandoned,  not  though  \\'olsey  himself  had  knelt  for 
hours  at  his  feet.    The  same  desire  to  shine  made  him 
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by  turns  an  athlete,  author,  dancer,  lawgiver,  musician, 
sportsman,  and  warrior.  His  was  by  no  means  a 
strong  mind,  and  none  but  the  very  strongest  could 
have  maintained  its  balance  under  conditions  so  far 
removed  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Though 
so  lavish  a  s])endthrift  in  public,  inwardly  he  became 
mean  and  rapacious,  as  well  as  cruel,  deceitful,  and 
unscrupulous.  He  was  implacable  when  thwarted, 
callous  and  deadly  to  those  who  ventured  even  to 
rival  him.  In  very  deed  he  was  a  very  real  "dread" 
lord  and  master,  and  towards  his  end  liecame  the 
redoubtable  "  Old  Harry  "  to  all  about  him.  As 
with  most  of  the  old  Roman  emperors,  and  from 
the  same  causes,  the  frank  and  generous  bearing  of 
youth  passed  through  self-indulgence  to  unscru[)ulous 
rapacity,  and  thence  to  the  most  odious  cruelty  and 
tyranny. 

'I'hc  Renaissance  was  born  in  Italy,  and  thence  the 
new  Italian  art  and  architecture  travelled  westward. 
Wolsey  welcomed  it  in  iMigland,  where  for  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  de  facto  ruler  with  the  revenues 
of  half  a  dozen  bishoprics,  as  well  as  those  of  Cardinal, 
Legate,  Ciiancellor  of  the  ICxchequer,  and  [>ord  Chief 
Justice.  His  tastes,  as  usual  with  born  rulers  of  men, 
Were  for  sumptuous  surroundings,  and  he  no  doubt 
did  much  to  familiarise  his  sovereign  and  the  nobility 
with  magnificent  buildings,  the  richly  moulded  ceilings 
of  blue  and  gold  and  the  painted  walls  of  Italy,  the 
wondrous  tapestries  of  silk,  stiff  with  gold,  the  Eastern 
carpets  from  Venice,  and  the  astounding  displays  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  "newest"  fashion,  so 
constantly  described  with  rapture  by  the  chroniclers. 

England  was  at  this  time  no  doubt  very  short  of 
skilled  native  craftsmen.  The  Civil  Wars  had  killed 
off  their  patrons  and  reduced  their  own  numbers,  and 
the  new  generation  became  inoculated  with  the  love 
of  continental  art.  Without  being  a  connoisseur  in 
art,  as  Wolsey  was,  Henry  helped  the  Renaissance  no 
less  materially  by  emi)loying  many  cajjable  and  even 
celebrated  Italian  and  Flemish  artists,  a  crowd  of 
whom  Were  attached  to  the  courts,  while  others 
s.varmed  into  the  city.  In  the-  end  it  became  jiart 
of  Henry's  policy  to  reinforce  these  with  vast  num- 
i)ers  of  foreign  niercenaries,  so  that  nearly  a  third  of 
the  troops  sent  to  the  Scottish  wars  and  to  (luell  the 
Cornish  rebellion  consisted  of  Spaniards,  (lermans, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians.  Nicander  Xucius  reported, 
so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Henry  VTI.,  that  craftsmen 
from  most  of  the  nations  of  i-urope  were  employed 
in  the  city.  I'owards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1547,  fifteen  thousand  I-'lemings  were 
<lriveii  out  of  I^ondon,  he  being  jealous  of  the  favour 
they  bore  the  queen. 

Torrigiano   had  been  brought  over  by  Florentine 


merchants,  and  Henry  VIII.  contracted  with  him  in 
October,  15 12,  to  make  a  magnificent  tomb  in  accord- 
ance with  his  father's  will.  The  beautiful  cha])el  at 
Westminster  had  been  completed  by  his  father,  and 
the  gilt  bronze  grille  to  protect  his  monument  was 
already  there.  The  tomb  is  of  black  marble  and 
gilded  bronze,  and  cost  ^1,500.  It  was  finished  late 
in  the  year  15 18,  in  the  purest  Italian  taste  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  monument  of 
its  kind  to  be  seen  out  of  Italy.  The  stately  gilded 
eftigies  of  the  king  and  queen  in  royal  apparel  are 
recumbent,  with  seated  angels  at  the  angles.  Six 
large  medallions  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  saints,  framed 
within  carved  marble  wreaths  between  rich  gilt  pilasters, 
decorate  the  sides,  the  spandrels  filled  with  roses.  A 
black  marble  altar,  overlaid  with  plates  of  fine  gold, 
stood  within  the  grille  on  the  now  vacant  space  at 
the  foot  of  the  tomb,  for  which  Henry  VII.  had 
be(iueathed  a  statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  various 
s[)lendid  reliquaries  and  vessels  of  solid  gold.  He 
had  in  addition  left  instructions  for  a  life-size  figure  of 
himself  in  armour,  kneeling  and  holding  the  crown, 
to  be  constructed  of  timber  overlaid  with  |)lates  of 
fine  gold,  enamelled,  on  a  silver  cushion,  to  be  placed 
over  the  shrine  of  li^dward  the  Confessor.  In  place 
of  this  there  may  have  been  ordered  from  Torrigiano 
the  completion  of  a  cenota[)h  monument,  which 
Henry  VII.  had  commenced  to  construct,  for  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  be  of  "  Alman  (German) 
copper,"  but  it  was  never  completed.  Torrigiano  had 
also  bound  himself  in  .March,  1516,  to  construct  the 
high  altar  for  Henry  \  ll.'s  chapel  for  ^1,000,  but 
he  left  for  I'lorence  before  commencing  it,  where  he 
met  (.'ellini,  and  only  returned  —  practically  under 
compulsion — and  completed  it  in  1522.  It  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Puritans  ;  but  three  iin])ort- 
ant  pieces  of  sculptured  marble  which  formed  part  of 
it  were  preserved,  and  are  incorporated  in  the  table 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  altar  in  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel.  Wolsey  had  also  undertaken  to  |)rocure 
him  further  work,  and  in  15  iS  an  indenture  for  a 
larger  tomb,  to  cost  ^{,'2,000,  for  Henry  VIII.  and 
(Jueen  Catherine  was  entered  into,  the  work  to  be 
completed  in  four  years.  Torrigiano,  notwithstand- 
ing, quitted  England  for  S])ain  in  1522  or  1523, 
where  he  died  about  'iwa  years  later,  according  to 
N'asari,  through  hunger-strike  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  place  vacated  by  one  distinguished  Italian  artist 
was  soon  filled  by  another,  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano, 
who  arrived  probably  within  about  a  year  of  Torri- 
giano's  departure,  and  soon  after  contracted  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey  for  a  sumptuous  tomb,  which  was 
not  to  be  inferior  in  workmanship,  magnificence,  or 
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cost  to  that  of  Henry  \"II.,  while  considerably  larger. 
The  complete  story,  previously  obscure,  has  been 
worked  out  exhaustively  in  all  its  details  by  a  lamented 
friend.'' 

Great  ])roi;rcss  had  been  made,  and  the  amount 
actually  paid  was  little  short  of  ^^1,000,  equal  to 
over  _;^  1 0,000  of  modern  money.  Since  the  gilding 
alone  was  estimated  to  cost  ^<Soo,  this  would  not 
represent  half  the  jjrobable  total,  which  was  never 
specifically  agreed,  but  to  be  paid  for  on  a  valuation. 
'Ihi-  tomb  consisted  of  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
Cardinal  lying  on  cloth  of  gold,  all  in  gilded  bronze, 
on  a  black  marble  sarcophagus  on  a  marble  base. 
This  rested  on  a  black  marble  platform  whereon  stood 
four  great  pillars  of  bronze,  nine  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  angels  bearing  candlesticks,  and  four  kneeling 
angels  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  tomb,  and  four 
naked  children  liolding  shields  of  arms.  The  tomb 
was  erected  in  the  chapel  now  known  as  the  Prince 
Consort's,  and  all  the  marble  work,  the  effigy,  the 
four  high  pillars,  the  four  kneeling  angels  and  four 
children  were  probably  in  position,  and  the  work  was 
discontinued  in  1529. 

W'olsey,  after  his  disgrace,  begged  the  figure  of  him- 
self and  some  other  portions  out  of  which  to  construct 
his  own  monument  in  N'ork  Cathedral  ;  but  it  does 
not  ai)[)ear  that  he  obtained  them.  Henry  VHI.  con- 
fiscated the.'  monument  without  compunction,  and 
under  his  orders  the  work  was  resumed  by  Benedetto 
in  1530,  and  continued  until  1536,  when  it  was  near- 
ing  com[)letion.  Between  this  and  1547 — the  year 
tlie  king  died — nothing  further  was  actually  done, 
though  schemes  of  much  magnificence  were  contem- 
plated. The  work  carried  out  and  erected  in  the 
W'olsey  chapel  resembled  the  monument  planned  for 
by  the  great  Cardinal,  but  on  a  still  grander  scale. 
The  new  effigy  rested  on  the  same  sarcophagus  and 
base  :  the  pillars,  the  kneeling  angels,  and  nude  boys 
bearing  shields  were  utilised  ;  but  instead  of  four  pil- 
lars there  were  ten  bearing  figures  five  feet  high  of 
saints,  and  between  each  pillar  was  a  gigantic  candle- 
stick. There  were  small  figures  round  the  bases  of 
the  columns — forty  in  all.  The  closure  was  not  a  grid 
or  grille,  but  a  low  rail,  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  of  black  and 
white  marble  anil  bronze,  of  which  latter  10,000  lbs. 
weight  was  used.  This  was  completed,  e.\cept,  iier- 
hap.-.,  the  four  bronze  gates  to  give  access. 

Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  who  carried  out  this  and 
other  work  for  the  king,  lived  at  ease  in  Florence 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.      This  monument  was  also 


'  ('//  the  Work  of  Florenline  Snilf'lors  in  England  in  the 
Early  Pari  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  .\lfrcd  Hiygin^, 
I  .S.A.,   Archuologieat  Journal,    Seplumbur,    1894. 


never  completed,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  premature 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  as  he  was  not  of  age,  his 
e.xplicit  instructions  regarding  it  were  ignored  by  his 
half-sisters,  for  reasons  easily  appreciated.  Thus  as 
Camden,  the  antiquary,  remarks,  "  He  who  subverted 
so  many  churches,  monuments,  and  tombs,  lyeth 
inglorious  at  Windsor,  and  never  had  the  honour 
either  of  epitaph  or  the  tomb  he  had  prepared."  The 
Parliamentarians,  as  Defoe  relates,  sold  the  "gilt, 
copper  and  exquisite  work  "  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Civil  War.  Thi-  only  remaining  vestiges 
appear  to  be  the  black  marble  sarcophagus  beneath 
which  the  great  Nelson  sleeps  in  vSt.  Paul's,  and  the 
four  large  bronze  candlesticks  with  the  royal  cypher 
in  Ghent.  The  small  but  beautiful  monument  in 
the  Abbey  to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  who  just  lived  to  see  her  grandson,  Henry  VHI., 
on  the  throne,  was  perhaps  carried  out  by  her  hus- 
band, the  Earl  of  Derby,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
cost  of  a  gilt  bronze  effigy  he  had  caused  to  be  made. 
Girolamo  de  Treviso,  employed  by  Henry,  built 
several  edifices  in  England,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne. 

Henry  displayed  more  predilection  for  the  Flemings 
than  for  the  Italians,  specially  honouring  the  daughters 
of  at  least  two  of  the  leading  artists.  No  grand  works 
by  the  Flemings  remain,  but  their  influence  can  be 
traced  in  such  things  as  the  tapestries  and  metal- 
work.  Perhaps  they  aided  him  when  his  treasury  was 
exhausted.  So  long  as  this  was  full,  the  princely 
entertainments  given  by  Wolsey,  in  which  all  the 
refinements  of  the  Renaissance  were  displayed,  and 
such  magnificent  fetes  as  those  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  delighted  him.  But  when  wanting 
money.  Parliament  was  not  inclined  to  be  liberal,  and 
had  even  rebuked  Wolsey  when  he  applied  rather 
peremptorily  for  an  unduly  large  grant. 

For  financial  reasons  he  similarly  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  the  Stei;lyard,  and  confirmed  all  their 
|)rivileges.  The  gilt  bronze  clock,  now  at  Windsor, 
wliich  Henry  is  supposed  to  have  presented  to  Anne 
Boleyn  as  a  wedding  gift,  is  surmounted  by  a  lion 
holding  a  crowned  shield  charged  with  the  royal  arms 
within  the  garter  over  a  dome  richly  worked  with 
dolphinesque  crockets,  with  a  small  open  cresting, 
and  eight  turned  vase  finials.  The  weights  are  of 
lead  covered  with  gilt  copper,  bearing  H.  A.  with 
true-lovers'  knots,  the  royal  motto,  and  "  the  most 
liappye"  :  but  the  case  itself  is  not  now  believed  to 
be  original. 

Holbein  has,  however,  left  the  design  of  a  remark- 
able clock  presented  to  Henry  in  1544,  the  year  of 
Holbein's  death,  as  a  New  Year's  gift  by  Anthony 
Denny,  the  chamberlain  and  a  favourite  of  the  king. 
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The  clock  itself  was 
small,  driven  by 
wheels,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  royal 
crown.  It  rested  on 
two  naked  boys,  each 
pointing  to  a  scroll 
dial,  fore  and  after- 
noon, their  lingers 
serving  as  gnomons. 
On  lifting  the  clock 
a  compass  appears  to 
have  been  disclosed. 
Hclow  are  an  hour- 
glass and  terminal 
figure  of  a  satyr,  ap- 
parently in  a  crystal 
cylinder,  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  which 
the  doors  are  open. 
This  rests  on  a  tripod 
base  with  satyrs  at 
the  angles,  and  a 
polished  convex 
reflector  between. 
Denny  was  knighted 
the  same  year,  and 
the  clock  is  possibly 
the  one  presented  in 
1545  to  Marie  de 
Medici  on  the  bap- 
tism of  her  son, 
Francis  II.,  and 
greatly  admired  by 
the  w  h  o  le  court. 
Nicholas  Cratzer,  a 
Bavarian,  was  devisor 
of  the  king's  horolo- 
gies and  astronomer 
at  the  time.  The  privy  purse  expenses  record  that 
Henry  purchased  no  less  than  seventeen  clocks  from 
various  Frenchmen  in  the  last  half  of  1530. 

The  large  pair  of  polished  iron  andirons  at  Knole, 
four  feet  high,  bear  rude  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  terminate  in  discs,  one  bearing  the  falcon  crest  of 
Anne  and  initials  H.  A.,  while  on  the  other  is  a  shield 
with  the  royal  arms  and  H.  R.  These  may  have  been 
a  present  to  Anne,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Hever.  It  is  surprising,  considering  the  small  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal,  that  so  few  andirons  of  this  date 
are  preserved.  Of  those  at  Hampton  Court — many 
must  have  equalled  these — upwards  of  fifty  pairs  had 
the  Cardinal's  arms,  others  had  the  ("ardinal's  hat 
and  various  devices  by  which  they  could   easily  be 
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identified  :  bu  t  not 
one  is  known  to  exist. 
Also  decidedly  in 
the  Flemish  taste  is 
perhaps  the  most 
personal  relic  of  the 
mighty  despot  in  ex- 
istence, the  great  gilt 
wrought- iron  lock 
preserved  at  15edding- 
ton.  Its  unusual  size, 
14  in.  by  10  in.,  and 
elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion, denote  the  im- 
portant function  it 
was  called  on  to  fulfil, 
no  less  than  the  safe- 
guarding the  mon- 
arch's life  during  the 
hours  of  repose.  A 
special  yeoman  of  the 
guard  accompanied 
him  on  his  progresses, 
having  it  in  charge  to 
lix  the  lock  nightly  to 
the  door  of  his  sleep- 
ing chamber,  wher- 
ever he  might  be. 
We  first  hear  of  it  at 
Calais  on  the  meeting 
ofHenry  with  Francis 
in  1520.  The  design 
is  a  large  central  panel 
bearing  the  royal  arms 
— France  and  Eng- 
land quarterly  —  on 
a  shield  which  is 
reversed  in  a  manner 
[PMOTo  MAciiKTii  secn  Only  in  this  reign. 

On  either  side  are  the  supporters,  a  greyhound  and 
a  dragon,  quaintly  treated  with  protruding  tongues, 
and  below  are  Tudor  roses.  Over  the  supporters  are 
canopies  with  pinnacles,  and  between  these  a  panel  of 
tracery,  from  beneath  which,  as  from  a  window,  an 
ape's  head  in  the  round  is  protruded,  as  if  in  derision 
of  any  person  endeavouring  to  tamper  with  the  lock 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  carefully  guarded 
secret  by  which  alone  the  key-hole  is  revealed.  On 
either  side  are  vertical  panels  of  elaborate  pierced 
tracery,  the  design  differing  in  each.  \\  hile  locks 
with  the  arir\s  of  Francis  I.,  all  much  smaller,  are 
comparatively  not  rare  in  France,  and  were  evidently 
attached  permanentb)-,  as  at  present,  to  the  doors,  no 
other  lock  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  royal  arras 
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exists  in  England.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  object  of 
the  first  importance,  and  has  been  preserved  in  the  old 
historic  hall  of  Beddington  time  out  of  mind. 

Of  the  enormous  wealth  of  silver,  silver-gilt  and 
parcel-gilt,  and  of  gold  plate,  possessed  by  \\'olsey 
and  Henry,  practically  nothing  e.xists.  Contemporary 
accounts  speak  of  the  vast  displays  of  plate  on  the 
buffets  and  tables,  and  in  reserve  for  the  liveries,  to 
be  served  later  in  the  bedrooms  of  the  guests,  'i'hey 
read  like  impossible  fairy-tales,  yet  are  so  precise  and 
detailed  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  substantial 
accuracy.  The  king  acquired  the  whole  of  that 
owned  by  W'olscy,  who,  to  avert  impending  ruin,  made 
over  his  vast  stores  of  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 
While  Henry  had  money  in  plenty,  the  Cardinal's 
grandeur  gratified  him  by  reflecting  glory  on  his 
monarch  :  but  when  his  coffers  were  empty  he  began 
to  covet  Wolsey's  enoriixous  wealth.  Maybe  the  final 
and  gorgeously  ostentatious  entertainment  of  Anne 
de  McHitmorency  and  his  suite  of  500  to  600  horse 
at  Hampton  Court,  from  which  the  king  absented 
himself,  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  Iwd  more  to  do 
with  Wolsey's  fall  than  the  trumped-up  delay  over  the 
divorce,  which  was  really  due  to  Campeggio.  This, 
Henry's  [)ride  naturally  constrained  him  to  surpass 
and  outdo,  and  his  resources,  rather  at  a  low  ebb, 
must  have  been  severely  taxed,  'i'he  great  prelate 
was  soon  after  despoiled  without  pity  or  com[)un(tion. 
Not  a  single  [)iece  that  figured  either  in  the  roval 
functions  or  had  belonged  to  Wolsey  is  known  to 
exist.  Like  the  [)late  of  the  no  less  extravagant 
Louis  .\1\'.,  the  whole  was  melted  and  squandered 
in  tawdry  [)arade  and  barren  wars.  Wolsey's  plate  is 
always  described  as  of  "the  ni;w  fashion,''  and  its 
appearance  can  only  be  judged  by  representations  in 
the  Wolsey  tapestries  or  contemporary  illustrations. 
The  style,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  may  be  classed  as 
Italo-Kleuiish.  But  of  such  objects  as  the  king's 
great  branch  of  silver  parcel-gilt  to  bear  lights,  and 
his  ten  gilt  and  ten  \t\,\\\\  live-light  chandeliers  of 
silver  suspended  by  silver  chains,  and  of  Wolsey's 
two  great  silver  candlesticks  for  candles  '•  as  big 
as  torches,"  "  most  curiously  wrought,"  which  cost 
300  marks,  of  those  larger  and  smaller  served  with 
the  "  liveries,"  and  of  the  plates,  [larcel-gilt,  which 
hung  on  the  walls  and  buffets  to  give  light,  we  can 
form  no  idea.  Wolsey's  keen  artistic  sense,  familiar- 
ity with  the  best  works  of  the  Renaissance,  and  love 
of  gorgeous  display,  render  it  probable  that  they  were 
beautiful  objects  finely  worked.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  older  mediajval  forms,  which  had  till  then  followed 
the  lines  of  the  horn,  wood,  and  leather  drinking 
vessels  in  common  use,  were  [)erpetuated  by  Wolsey, 
even  though  they  had  been  glorified  with  architectural 


details,  diapers,  and   enamelled   heraldry  when   trans- 
lated into  gold  and  silver. 

The  city  livery  companies  had  been  made  to  sell 
or  pawn  all  their  silver  cups  to  meet  the  king's 
exactions  —  termed  "  benevolences  "  —  when  Henry 
was  invading  France  in  1522,  and  forced  loans  and 
money  from  the  traders  and  their  corporations  were 
exacted  e\er  after  with  the  utmost  greed  and  injustice, 
and  became  a  regular  source  of  supply.  Later,  when 
the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ecclesiastical  [)late  of  the  country  was  destroyed. 
AMiether  Henry's  temperament  would  have  em- 
boldened him  to  defy  the  Pope  and  suppress  the 
monasteries  had  not  several  of  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Germany  successfully  led  the  way  may  be  doubted. 
The  spoil  in  this  case  was  dissipated  in  the  final  wars 
with  France  and  Scotland,  which  were  only  relieved 
by  the  capture  of  Boulogne.  The  nobility  were  un- 
doubtedly oppressed  by  the  danger  of  rivalling,  or 
the  dread  of  exciting,  the  cupidity  of  their  "dread" 
sovereign  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  kept  no 
great  stores  of  plate.  \'er)'  little  exists,  and  the  only 
piece  extant  personally  connected  with  Henry  is  the 
gilt  tazza-shaped  cup  and  cover  presented  by  him 
to  the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons  in  1540,  but 
made  in  1523.  The  cover  is  surmounted  by  the 
royal  arms,  supported  by  a  lion  and  greyhound,  under 
a  closed  crown,  and  is  embossed  with  the  rose,  port- 
cullis, etc.  The  cup  is  partly  plain,  but  from  the 
bowl  hang  little  gilt  bells,  which  in  Fepys'  time  every 
man  had  '"  to  ring  by  shaking  after  he  had  drunk  up 
the  whole  cup."  It  has  an  embossed  border,  and  the 
stout  stem  is  also  richly  decorated  and  gadrooned. 
Tiie  tall,  fluted,  funnel-shaped  cup  and  cover  on 
gadrooned  foot,  made  for  Anne  Boleyn  after  she  was 
i|ueen,  is  simply  surmounted  by  the  falcon  crest, 
without  refercMice  to  royalty,  she  ])erha[is  already  feel- 
ing her  position  insecure.  It  is  now  in  the  Abbev 
Clun'ch  of  Cirencester.  The  cup  niadi'  for  Jane 
Seymour,  only  about  a  year  later,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast. Designed  by  Holbeiti,  it  was  of  solid  gold, 
studded  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  the  most 
advanced  Cerman  taste  of  the  day.  The  cover  was 
surmounted  by  the  new  (|ueen's  arms,  supported  by 
cu|)ids,  under  the  closed  crown,  and  beneath  is  this 
queen's  motto,  "  Boimd  to  obey  and  serve,"  while  on 
the  cup  itself  H.  and  I.  are  knit  together.  The  weight 
was  65.^  oz.  It  is  only  known  by  description  and 
Holbein's  original  drawings — one  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian,  the  other  in  the  British  Museum.  At  the 
first  coming  to  court  of  Jane  Seymour,  "Queen 
.•\nne  snatched  a  jewel  from  her  neck  and  hurt  her 
hand  with  the  violence  she  used,  and  found  the 
king's  picture."     The  cup  madt;  a  great   impression, 
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for  German  design  came  into  vogue  for  cups,  and  the 
fashion  did  not  die  out  till  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
banished  all  that  was  extravagant  and  grotesque  both 
in  art  and  architecture.  It  is  accurately  described  in 
the  Inventory  made  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I., 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  "  cup|)e  of  golde  of 
Henry  Vlll."  was  taken  by  I5uckingham  with  other 
priceless  objects  to  sell  or  pawn  in  Holland. 

The  noble  chimney-piece  by  Holbein  was  apparently 
designed  for  the  newly-built  palace  of  Bridewell. 
Henry  and  Catherine  of  .-\rragon  had  lodged  in  the 


then  exisiting  house  during  the  proceedings  at  Black- 
friars,  this,  with  its  orchard  and  gardens,  having 
merged  to  the  crown  on  the  attainder  of  Em|)Son,  and 
had  been  presented  to  Wolsey  in  1510.  The  upper 
storey  bears  a  cavalry  <-onibat  and  figures  of  Charity 
and  Justice,  with  the  royal  arms  and  motto,  a  battle 
scene,  and  medallion  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.  A 
contemporary  writer  speaks  of  the  pen  drawing  "  of 
a  most  curious  chimney-piece"  which  the  king  had 
luspoke  for  his  new-built  palace  of  Bridewell,  which 
Walpole  had  no  doubt  was  the  drawing  in  question. 


.-^■^^^ 


^v 


Ci:i'     .MADE    FOR    JANE    SEYMOUR 
FROM     THE    DRAWING     UY    HOLUEIN  [PIIOTO    MACIiETII 
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THE  TALBOT   HUGHES 
COLLECTION  OF  COSTUMES 

On   Exhibition   at   Messrs,  Harrod's,  Ltd.,  from    November   17th 

SOME    DESCRIPTIVE    NOTES 
By   Philip   Gibbs 


A  r.ENEROUS  gift  to  the  nation  has  l)con 
made  by  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  Harrod's,  Ltd.,  by 
their  purchase   of  the   Talliot    Hughes  collection   of 

The  Exhibition  of  the 
Talbot  Hughes  Collection 
of  Costumes  at  ::  :: 
Messrs.  Harrods,  Ltd., 
has  been  Postponed  until 
Monday,  November  24th 


For  Mr.  Hughes  knows  eaeli  c(i-.uiiiii,  ,m.l  ..iLh 
precious  piece,  with  tlie  knowledge  of  love.  The  spirit 
of  the  artist  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty 
of  line  and  colour  revealed  by  these  dresses,  in  which 
the  ghost  ladies  of  the  past  arrayed  themselves  so 
daintily  or  so  grandly,  or  with  such  simplicity,  as 
fashions  changed  with  the  passing  centuries.  But 
Mr.  Hughes  is  also  a  great  .student  of  costume,  and 
is  so  familiar  with  the  differences  of  cut  and  style,  of 
decoration  and  texture,  that,  with  one  glance  at  a  bodice 
or  a  petticoat,  a  jerkin  or  an  embroidered  coat,  a 
slashed  sleeve  or  a  turned-up  cuff,  a  jewelled  .stomacher 
or  a  satin  muff  with  purfled  trimmings,  he  knows 
within  a  year  or  two  the  date  when  it  was  worn  in  the 
streets  of  life. 

The  great  value  of  his  collection,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  is  the  comj)lete  way  in  which  it  ex- 
hibits a  pageant  of  English  dress  from  the  first  of 
the  Stuart  kings  to  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Through  all  the  later  lime  there  was  hardly  a  trifling 
detail  in  the  swift  changes  of  fashion  which  is  not 
shown  in  this  collection. 

One  sees  the  velvet  bodice  of  a  lady  of  the  court 
of  James  I.,  cut  low  at  the  neck  for  the  high  ruff, 
open  at  the  breast  with  the  candour  of  the  beautiful 


wiich  WDiiian,  Lady  Essex,  and  with  diamond-sla.shed 
sleeves. 

There  is  the  dainty  doublet  of  a  page-boy  of 
Charles  L,  embroidered  with  "  love-in-the-mist  "  crown 
lily  and  other  old-time  flowers,  as  when  he  tuned  his 
lute  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  or  bowed  low  to  the 
French  ladies  of  Queen  Henrietta. 

One  calls  to  mind  the  elaboration  of  the  .Stuarl 
fashions  after  the  simplicity  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  gold  and  silver  lace  braiding  the  jackets  of 
the  Merry  Monarch's  courtiers,  and  the  ribbon  loops 
placed  about  the  draped  skirts  of  tho.se  vivacious  ladies 
like  Barbara  N'illiers,  "La  Belle  Stewart,"  Mi.stress  Nell 
Gwynn,  and  Louise  de  Kerouailie,  familiar  to  us  in 
the  portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  These  ladies  affected 
a  graceful  simplicity  and  'ieg/i);e,  which  Hcrrick 
describes  in   his  famous  lines — 

"  .\  sweel  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness: 
.A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  erring  lace  which  here  and  there 
Entreats  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  curt  neglected,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat." 

Old  Pepys  in  his  diary  describes  his  wife  as  "  extra- 
ordinary fine,  with  the  flowered  tabby  gown  that  she 
made  two  years  ago,  now  laced  exceeding  pretty,"  and 
one  is  reminded  of  that  co.stume  by  some  of  the  dresses 
in  the  Talbot  Hughes  collection. 

Then  there  is  the  long-skirted  coat  over  full  breeches 
and  gartered  stockings,  which  came  into  fashion  with 
James  H.,  with  seams  heavily  braided  with  gold  or 
lace  ;  while  the  lady  of  the  period  was  showing  her  fair 
shoulders  above  a  low-necked  bodice,  and  cutting  her 
sleeves  shorter,  with  ruflles  caught  back  by  pearl  or 
silver  clasps,  and  with  a  looped  over-skirt  which  showed 
her  jewelled  petticoat. 

When  William  of  Orange  was  growing  his  bulbs  at 
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THE  TALBOT   HUGHES 
COLLECTION  OF  COSTUMES 

On  Exhibition  at  Messrs.  Harrod's,  Ltd.,  from    November   17th 

SOME    DESCRIPTIVE    NOTES 
By   Philip   Gibbs 


A  e.ENKKDL  s  gltt  to  the  nation  lias  bcun 
made  by  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  Harrod's,  Ltd.,  by 
their  purchase  of  the  Talbot  Hughes  collection  of 
costumes,  which  will  be  exhibited  at  their  premises 
before  being  sent  for  permanent  display  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  the  collection  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes  himself  before  these 
rich  and  splendid  relics  of  ancient  fashion  were  handed 
over  to  Messrs.  Harrod's,  and  in  the  company  of  the 
well-known  artist,  who  for  many  years  of  his  life  had 
gathered  these  costumes  together  as  a  labour  of  love, 
1  was  able  to  examine  their  beauty,  to  handle  their 
texture,  and  to  study  the  historical  evolution  of  dress 
in  a  delightful  wav. 

For  Mr.  Hughes  knows  each  costume,  and  each 
precious  piece,  with  the  knowledge  of  love.  The  .spirit 
of  the  artist  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty 
of  line  and  colour  revealed  by  these  dresses,  in  which 
the  ghost  ladies  of  the  past  arrayed  themselves  so 
daintily  or  so  grandly,  or  with  such  simplicity,  as 
fashions  changed  with  the  pa.ssing  centuries.  But 
Mr.  Hughes  is  also  a  great  student  of  costume,  and 
is  so  familiar  with  the  differences  of  cut  and  style,  of 
decoration  and  texture,  that,  with  one  glance  at  a  bodice 
or  a  petticoat,  a  jerkin  or  an  embroidered  coat,  a 
slashed  sleeve  oraturned-up  cuff,  a  jewelled  stomacher 
or  a  satin  muff  with  purfled  trimming.s,  he  knows 
within  a  year  or  two  the  date  when  it  was  worn  in  the 
streets  of  life. 

The  great  value  of  his  collection,  fnini  an  historical 
point  of  view,  is  the  complete  way  in  which  it  ex- 
hibits a  pageant  of  English  dress  from  the  first  of 
the  Stuart  kings  to  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  era. 
'I'hrough  all  the  later  time  there  was  hardly  a  trifling 
detail  in  the  swift  changes  of  fashion  which  is  not 
shown  in  this  collection. 

One  sees  the  velvet  bodice  of  a  lady  of  the  court 
of  James  I.,  cut  low  at  the  neck  for  the  high  ruff, 
open  at  the  breast  with  the  candour  of  the  beautiful 


wui  n  woman,  Lady  ILssex,  and  with  diamond-slashed 
sleeves. 

There  is  the  dainty  doublet  of  a  page-boy  of 
Charles  L,  embroidered  with  "  love-in-the-mist  "  crown 
lily  and  other  old-time  flowers,  as  when  he  tuned  his 
lute  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  or  bowed  low  to  the 
French  ladies  of  Queen  Henrietta. 

One  calls  to  mind  the  elaboration  of  the  Stuart 
fashions  after  the  sinijjlicity  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  gold  and  silver  lace  braiding  the  jackets  of 
the  Merry  Monarch's  courtiers,  and  the  ribbon  loops 
[)laced  about  the  draped  skirts  of  those  vivacious  ladies 
like  Barbara  \'illiers,  "La  Belle  Stewart,"  Mistress  Nell 
(iwynn,  and  Louise  de  Kerouaille,  familiar  to  us  in 
the  [lortraits  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy.  These  ladies  affected 
a  graceful  simplicity  and  /leg/ige,  which  Herrick 
describes  in   his  famous  lines — 

"A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Ivindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness; 
A  lawn  al>out  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distr.iction  ; 
An  erring  lace  which  here  and  there 
Entreats  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  cufi  neglected,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  to  How  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat." 

Old  Pepys  in  his  diary  describes  his  wife  as  "  extra- 
(jrdinary  fine,  with  the  flowered  tabby  gown  that  she 
made  two  years  ago,  now  laced  exceeding  pretty,"  and 
one  is  reminded  of  that  costume  by  some  f)f  the  dresses 
ill  the  Talbot  Hughes  collection. 

Then  there  is  the  long-skirted  coat  over  full  breeches 
and  gartered  .stockings,  which  came  into  fashion  with 
James  II.,  with  .seams  heavily  braided  with  gold  or 
lace  :  while  the  lady  of  the  period  was  showing  her  fair 
shoulders  above  a  low-necked  bodice,  and  cutting  her 
sleeves  shorter,  with  ruffles  caught  back  by  pearl  or 
silver  clasps,  and  with  a  looped  over-skirt  which  showed 
her  jewelled  petticoat. 

When  William  of  Orange  was  growing  his  bulbs  at 
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KL-nsington  Palace,  and  discovering  new  plots  against 
his  life  with  i-ynical  amusement,  the  costumes  of  his 
court,  as  we  see  in  this  collection,  were  not  much 
influenced  by  the  austerity  of  the  Dutch  character, 
allh(jugh  the  ladies  were  beginning  to  hide  their 
shoulders.  They  also  loo])ed  up  their  dresses  like  the 
pannier-skirted  ladies  of  Watteau's  !•' ranee,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  crinoline  ajjpeared  in  a  moderate  form 
to  give  fulness  to  the  hi|)s.  Sometimes  the  ladies 
hid  their  faces  under  black  masks  with  lace  falls,  and 
the  pinafore,  most  daintily  embroidered,  was  worn  to 
give  a  domestic  touch  to  thi;  most  elegant  attire. 

Tile  costumes  of  the  men,  as  we  see,  are  less 
womanish  lli.iii  in  the  CaNalier  days,  and  gentlemen 
no  longer  wear  lace  frills  at  the  ends  of  their  breeches. 
'I"he  courtier  and  the  man  of  fashion  has  adopted  a 
long  braided  coal  with  big  sleeve-cuffs,  a  waistcoat 
reaching  to  the  knees  with  large  tla[)s,  and  breeches 
buttoned  at  the  knee,  above  silk  stockings  and 
buckled    shoes. 

So  the  eighteenth  cintury  began,  and  in  the  Talbot 
Hughes  collection  (jiic  funis  rvery  detail  of  the 
fashions  jirevailing  in  that  umsl  splendid  period  of 
English  costume. 

Here,  for  instaiKX:,  art'  hood>  and  c.ipe,-,  which  were 
worn  above  tin-  feathered  head-ilresses  of  (^ueen 
Anne's  fair  laches,  and  ([uiltecl  ]5etticoats  of  rii'h,  thick 
quality,  which  thev  wore  beneath  their  full  skirts, 
loojied  up  as  in  the  last  reign,  and  thin  \'-shaped 
bodices  with  delicately  worked  stomachers. 

Here  also  are  the  longer  gold-br.iided  coats  with 
full  jileatecl  skirts  worn  by  the  dandies  and  wits  of 
the  coffee-houses,  ami  handsome  waistcoats  with  fla|3 
pockets,  and  gaunlk-t  glovt-s   trimiiu-d  with  gold  silk. 

Here  are  little  muffs  which  the  Spcitalar  satirised, 
describing  how  all  the  women  of  fashion  were  cutting 
their  old  muffs  into  two:  and  such  a  dress  as  was 
worn  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace's  lady  whom  the 
S/tfc'/ii/iir  met  at  Salisbury,  '•  llouiiced  and  furbelowed 
from  liead  to  foot,  with  every  ribbon  wrinkled,  and 
every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl. ' 

Here  is  a  "sack-back  "  dress  of  deorge  l.'s  reign,  with 
full  short  sleeves  and  a  fan  of  lace  falling  o\er  tile  wrist, 
and  one  of  tht-  round  hoops  which  set  out  the  skirt. 
Near  by  is  one  of  the  first  of  tin-  short-skirted  coats 
worn  liy  the  damlies  of  the  same  period,  and  their 
buckled  breeches  with  six  buttons  at  the  knee,  and 
ca|)es  with  turneil-down  collars.  We  see  liow  the 
Jacobites  dressed  in  1705,  and  the  costumes  familiar 
to  us  in  the  caricatures  of  Hogarth.  Dicky  Steele 
swaggered  down  to  the  S/'a/ti/or  office  in  the 
elegance  of  this  style.  Sir  (lodfrey  Kneller  wore  one 
of  these  eMil)roidere(l  coats  when  he  went  on  iiis  way 
to  the  i-ourt.      .Some  of  these  very  costumes  in  the 


Talbot  Hughes  collection  may  have  been  crushed  in 
the  crowds  which  heard  the  bursting  of  the  "  South 
Sea  Bubble." 

The  pageant  passes  from  reign  to  reign.  The 
"  Macanjiii  "  of  (leorge  H.'s  period  came  with  his  little 
hat,  short  i-<iat  with  capes,  and  high  walking-stick. 
There  are  relics  of  his  costume  in  this  collection  which 
remind  one  of  the  satire  by  Isaac  Bicker.staffe — 

"  Ladies,   pray  admire  a  tii;ure 
Fait  sdon  U  dertiic'r  X'^ttt . 
First  his  hat,  in  size  no  bigger 
Than  a  Chinese  woman's  shoe  ; 
Six  yards  of  ribbon  bind 
His  hair  en  biUon  behind. 
While  liis  foretop's  so  high 
Thai  in  the  crown  he  may  vie 
With  the  tufted  cockatoo. 
Then  his  waist,  so  long  and  taper, 
'Tis  an  absolute  thread-paper ; 
Maids  resist  him,  you  that  can. 
Odd's  life,  if  this  is  all  th'  affair, 
I'll  clap  a  hat  on,  club  my  hair, 
.\nd  call  myself  a  man." 

Here  is  a  '"  calash ''  or  ribbed  bonnet  worn  over 
the  enormous  head-dress  of  George  HI.'s  laches, 
plastered  with  feathers,  bandeau.x,  lace,  and  flowers. 
One  sees  the  liooped  pannier  skirt  in  all  its  glory,  and 
the  low,  embroidered  bodice,  which  again  revealed 
the  fair  bosom  of  the  l.idy  of  (|uality,  and  the  sack- 
back  dress  drawn  tight  to  the  body. 

It  is  a  joy  to  see  these  rich  Virocades,  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  ever  made,  exi|uisite  in  colour  and 
tlesign,  su[)erb  in  (|uality,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
centuries  which  have  passed  since  they  were  worn  by 
unknown  women,  they  are  as  fresh  and  well  ])reserved 
as  though  only  yesterthty  the  charming  ladies  of 
Cieorgian  I'.ngland  had  put  on  these  g(jwns,  gazing 
at  their  lo\"eliness  in  o\al  mirrors  betore  taking 
sedan-chairs  to  a  fashionabU:  assembly. 

These  embroidered  coats  of  the  Georgian  "  bloods," 
stiff  with  gold  and  siUer  thread,  made  of  silk  which 
has  lost  none  of  its  rich  ijuality,  ravishing  in  colour, 
though  a  little  faded  here  and  there,  might  be  worn 
to-moridw  with  brilliant  success  by  any  young  aristo- 
tr.it  who  goes  to  a  fancy-dre.ss  ball  as  the  ghost  of 
his  own  ancestor. 

The  silk-weavers  and  textile  manufacturers  of 
Georgian  iMigland  used  the  best  material,  and  made 
their  fabrics  not  for  a  London  .season,  but  for  more 
than  a  lifetime.  'I'he  women,  too,  in  the  (juiet  homes 
of  ICngland  filled  their  hours  with  industry,  and  adorned 
their  beauty  with  work  of  their  own  handicraft.  They 
were  good  needlewomen  in  those  days,  and  their 
embroidery  and  lace-work  belongs  to  a  fine  art  which 
has  passed  away  for  ever. 
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The   Talbot  Hughes  Collection  of  Costumes 


These  dainty  embroidered  aprons,  these  lace  shawls 
and  collars,  these  bead  purses,  \vroiij;ht  with  a  cunning 
skill  and  a  quick  eye  lor  beauty  of  design  and  ccjlour, 
seem  fragrant  still  with  the  spirit  of  those  dear  women 
of  the  past,  wht)se  nimble  fingers  were  never  idle,  and 
who  sat  chatting  of  love  and  life,  revealing  to  each 
other  the  little  secrets  of  womanhood,  telling  each 
other  their  hopes  and  ideals,  laughing  over  little 
scandals  as  they  worked  these  dainty  things,  now  kept 
as  precious  relics  of  tiieir  beauty.  Like  Kanny  Burney, 
the  girl-author  of  Evelina,  they  were  educated  in  the 
art  of  "braid-stitch,  cross-and-change,  pinking,  point- 
ing, and  frilling,"  and  all  those  other  mysteries  of 
needlework  which  were  familiar  tt)  the  young  gentle- 
women of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Here  is  a  dress  once  belonging  to  a  noble  family, 
made  of  Spitalfields  brocade,  with  i)urfled  sleeves  and 
fluttering  gimp,  as  rich  and  perfect  as  any  costume  in 
the  national  heritage.  One  sees  the  craze  for  floral 
patterns  which  was  characteri.stic  of  the  period,  so  that 
even  the  men's  coats  and  waistcoats  grew  these  em- 
broidered flower.s,  reminding  one  of  that  dress  which 
Mrs.  Delany  saw  at  court  in  1741. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  clothes  pleased  me 
best,"  she  wrote.  "  They  were  white  satin  embroidered, 
the  b(Jtlom  of  the  petticoat  as  brown  hills  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  weeds,  and  every  breadth  had  an  old  slump 
of  a  tree  that  ran  uj)  almost  to  the  top  of  the  petticoat, 
round  which  twined  nastertians,  ivy,  honeysuckle, 
periwinkles,  convolvuluses,  and  all  sorts  of  twining 
flowers  which  spread  and  covered  the  petticoat;  vines 
with  the  leaves  variegated  as  you  have  seen  them  by 
the  sun,  all  rather  smaller  than  nature,  which  makes 
them  look  very  light ;  the  robings  and  facings  were 
little  green  banks  with  all  sorts  of  weeds,  and  the 
sleeves  and  the  rest  of  the  gown  loose,  twining  branches, 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  on  the  petticoat.  Many  of 
the  leaves  were  finished  with  gold,  and  part  of  the 
stumps  of  the  tree  looked  like  the  gilding  of  the  sun." 
There  are  examples  here  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  hoop  petticoat,  which  grew  to  prodigious  propor- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Addison  announced  the  reappearance  of  the  hoop, 
which  had  been  forgotten  since  the  days  of  the  great 
farthingale  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Relating  an 
adventure  in  a  Cornish  church,  he  writes : — 

"  As  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  service  a  lady, 
who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  and  had  passed 
the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered  the 
congregation  in  a  little  head-dress  and  a  hooped 
petticoat.  The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled 
at  such  a  sight,  all  of  them  rose  up.  Some  stared  at 
the  prodigious  bottom,  and  some  at  the  little  top  of 
this  strange  dress.     In  the  meantime  the  lady  of  the 


manor  filled  the  area  of  the  church  and  walked  up 
to  her  pew  with  uns])eakable  satisfaction,  amid  the 
wliispers,  conjectures,  and  astonishments  of  the  whole 
congregation."  These  hoojjs  di.sjipiieared  early  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
ladies  of  fashion  was  directed  to  the  enormities  of 
their  head-dress. 

One  of  the  most  charming  costumes  in  the  Talbot 
Hughes  collection  is  a  complete  riding  suit  for  a 
lady  made  in  the  ma.sculine  style,  with  coal  and 
waistcoat,  the  latter  being  laced  up  at  the  back.  In 
this  very  dress  might  Die  Vernon  have  ridden  to 
the  chase,  and  l-'ielding  describes  the  appearance  of 
Sophia  Western  at  the  inn  at  Upton  in  a  similar  habit. 
With  the  French  Revolution  an  entire  change  of 
fashion  took  place,  admirably  shown  by  the  costumes 
collected  by  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes.  The  elaborate 
splendour  of  the  patch-and-powder  period  gave  way 
to  an  extreme  simplicity  of  dress  in  the  classical  style. 
'I'he  heavy  brocaded  and  stifi"  flowered  ^kirts  were 
replaced  by  light  gauzes  and  dainty  muslins,  which 
revealed  the  soft  contours  of  the  female  form  with  a 
delightful  and  child-like  grace.  This  lasted  through- 
out the  Empire  period,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years 
after  Waterloo,  until  the  crinoline  came  to  put  out 
the  clinging  dra|)eries. 

So  startling  was  the  change  that  in  1799  a  Russian 
officer,  accustomed  at  home  to  estimate  the  rank  of  a 
lady  by  the  warmth  of  her  clothing,  offered  a  woman 
of  fashion  a  penny  in  Bond  Street,  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  from  her  scantily  clothed  appearance,  she 
must  be  a  pauper. 

There  are  some  delightful  specimens  of  this  period 
in  the  Talbot  Hughes  collection — little  clinging  frocks 
that  must  have  fitted  the  ladies  inside  as  closely  as  a 
glove,  with  low  bodices  and  high  waists,  and  with  no 
room  for  a  petticoat  over  the  silk  or  cotton  slip. 

Describing  the  fashion  in  Old  Times,  John  Ashton 
writes  :  "  I  do  not  say  that  our  English  betters  went  to 
the  extent  of  some  of  their  French  sisters  of  having 
their  muslin  dresses  put  on  damp,  and  holding  them 
tight  to  their  figures  till  they  dried,  so  as  to  absolutely 
mould  them  to  their  form,  but  their  clothes  were  of 
the  scantiest.  As  year  succeeded  year  the  fashion 
developed,  if  one  can  call  diminution  of  clothing 
development." 

That  was  again  the  exaggeration  of  fashion  among 
smart  women  of  high  society  ;  but  in  the  middle 
classes  the  period  was  chiefly  noted  for  a  charming 
simplicity.  It  was  Jane  Austen's  period,  and,  wander- 
ing among  these  costumes  with  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes, 
I  was  reminded  again  and  again  of  the  dear, 
delightful  Jane. 

Here  is  one  of  the  "  coquelicot,"  or  pxjppy-coloured 
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sashes,  wliich  she  so  much  favoured,  and  the  canibrie  stiff  petticoats  and  with  se\"eral   flounces,   Hght  gauze 

niush'ns  which  one  reads  of  so  often  in  her  letters,  as  scarves  floated  aliout  the  ladies'  arms,  and  shoes  were 

when  slie  wrote- —  tied  with   rilih(jn  about  the  ankles.     The  men  wore 

"I    shall    want   two    new   coloured   gowns   for   the  tight-fitting,   dc)uble-breasted    coats,    cut   awav   at    the 

summer,  for  my  jiink  cnie  will  not  do  more  than  clear  waist,  with  a  high  collar  and  a   frilled  shirt-front  ;   the 

me  from  SteveiUon.     I  shall  not  troul)le  you,  however,  cloth,    or   nankeen,    or    cordurov    trtjusers    ap])eared. 

to  get   more  than   one   of  them,  and   that  is  to  be  a  generally  strapped  under  the  boot;  and    "the   last  of 

|)l,nn   brown   cambric    muslin   for   morning   wear:   the  the  dandies  "  completed  his  toilet  with  a   heavv  n'old 

other,  which   is  t<]   be  a   very  prill\-  vellow  and   white  fob,  and  an  eye-glass  with  a  heavy  black   ribbon.     A 

cloud,  I  UK-an  to  buy  in  Hath.''  favourite  fashion   for  women  was  a  gauze  trimming  of 

Here  an-  high-waisled  gowns  such  as  Jane  .\usten'>  flowers  and  bows,  and  .Mr.  Talbot  Hughes  showed  me 

heroines   wore   when   they  "pinned    U])    each    other's  manv    beautiful   specimens    of  this  gauze-work   whi(  h 

things   for  the    dance-,"   and    little    white   caps   which  had  a  very  charming  effect. 

saved  Jane   herself  "a   world   of  torment   as  to   hair-  Now   we   come   to   the  crinoline  skirt   of  the   liarly 

dressing,"  and  a  cap  of   "satin  and   lace  with  a  little  Mi'torian    lady,    strapped     back    in    front   at   its   first 

white  flower  |)crking  oul   of  the  Icit   vm,  like  Harriet  appearance,    but    gradually    encircling     the     lady    of 

liyron's  leather."  and   the   cloak,   or   |)eli>se,    such    as  f.ishion  in  a  great  circumference  of  whalebone.     Here 

Jane  won-  when   she  wiiit   out   for  a   walk    in    chilly  are  the  poke  bonnets  of  our  great-grandmother.s,  their 

weallu-r,  and   the  huge  muff  which  is  so  characteristic  little  Xou.ivc  jackets,  their  shawls,  their  dainty  parasols, 

in  ])ictures  of  the  lime.  their  fringed  capes  and  mantles,  and  all  the  details  of 

'I'he   (-olours   of  these    silks   and  c<itton    prints   are  those  (|uaint  old  dresses  which   arc    familiar  to  us  in 

delicati-   and  "  chaste,"  as  |ane's   young   ladies   would  the  early  pages  of /'//' /■/('/'. 

have  said,  but  they  must  be  described  in  tin-  language  The  crinoline,  of  course,  was  the  most  striking 
ot  the-  time,  which  was  somewhat  fancilul.  phase  ol  fashion  in  the  mid-\'ictorian  era,  and  although 
"  One  lady.  "  wrote  Hannah  .More,  "  asked  what  was  it  had  been  heraldetl  bv  the  gradual  stiffening  and 
tile  newest  colour.  'I'he  other  answered  that  the  widening  (jf  skirts  and  petticoats,  its  reign  was  the 
most  truly  fashionalile  silk  was  a  smi/^in/i  </,'  I't/i,  source  of  constant  s.ituc.  in  which  /Vy/r/' led  the  wa\'. 
hned  with  a  sm/ftir  ctniifle  it  lirddt'c  dc  /'cs/'i'nuii'c.  N ''t  then.'  is  no  conscious  satire  ni  the  following" 
Xow  you  must  not  consult  your  old-fashioned  advertisement  in  the  ///i/s/rafcd  London  Xc'vs  of 
dictionary  for  the  word  esperance,  for  V(ju  will  there  October  loth,  l<S6_;,  which  announces  that  "  Ondina 
find  that  it  means  nolhing  but  hope,  whereas  or  wa\eil  Jupons  do  awav  wiiii  the  unsightly  results 
tspi nuur  in  the  new  language  of  thr  time  imans  ol  the  ordinary  hoo])s,  and  so  |)erlect  are  the  wave- 
rosc--buds."  like  bands  that  a  laily  may  asci-nd  a  stee])  stair,  lean 
The  middle-class  ladies  of  this  liuu-  were  ver\'  against  a  tabli-.  turn  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  [tass 
cmuiing  in  their  w-ay  of  titivating  old  materials  with  to  a  stall  in  tlie  opera,  or  occupy  a  fourth  seat  in  a 
new  adornmlMits,  and  out- is  reminded  of  Jane  Austen's  carriage,  wulioul  inironvenience  to  herself  or  others, 
announcc-ment —  or  provoking  rude  remarks  of  her  observers,  thus 
"  I  have  determined  to  trim  mv  lilac  sarsenet  with  modifxing  in  an  important  degree-  all  those  peculiar- 
lilac  satin  ribbon,  ju.->t  as  mv  chine  crape  i>.  Si\penn\  ities  tending  to  destrov  the  modesty  of  ICnglish  women  ; 
width  at  bottom,  or  lourpenny  ,u  lop.  Ribbon  trim-  and  lastly,  il  allows  the  dress  to  fall  into  graceful 
niings  are  all  the  fashion  at   Hath.      Willi  this  addition  lolds." 

it  will  be  ;i  very  useful  gown,  hap|)y  to  go  anvwhere."  In  spite  of  the-  crinoline,  the  dress  of  the  X'ictorian 

I'assing  a  post-boy's  livery  belonging  to  tlu-   period  era    had    m.niy   charming   c|ualitic-s,   which   remain   in 

ofOeorgelV. — seen  on  the  road  to  Brighton.  |ierhaps.  one's  memory   with  sweetness  and  tlaintiness.      Dolly 

when  tin-  first  gentleman  in  Europe  drove  on  the-  box-  N'ardon.  Little  Dorrit,  Dora  ('opperfield,  Kate  Nickle- 

seat,  while  ]5eau  Urummel  stuck  his  to|)  l)ooi>  out    ol  bv,  and  all  the  heroines  of  Cliarles    Dickens,  in  their 

the    window — one's    imagination    is    carried    lorw.ird  lace    caps,   their  coal-scuttle   bonnets,   their    rose-bud 

tlirough  the  reigns  of  (Jeorge  I\'.  and  William    I  \'.  to  muslins  and  white  lawn  kerchiefs,  their  flounced  skirts 

the  l-",arly  \'i(-torian  period,  the  Talbot  Hught-s  collec-  and  coloured  ribbons,  were  delightful  creatures,  whose 

tion  being  rich  in  e.\am|)les  of  those  days.  simple  charms   were    not    marred   by    hideous   dress. 

Ladies'    dresses    had  gradually   de\eloped   a    w.iist  On    the    contr.iry,    there    is   a    fragrance,  a    bt-autiful 

again,  stays  had  relumed  to   imprison   the  bodies  of  simplicity,    a   child-like  grace   and   innocen<re   in   the 

Women,  evening  bodices  were  cut   lower  to  show  the  character  of  I'^arly  Mctorian  fashions  which  are  wholly 

sloping    shoulders,   skirts    began   to  grow  fuller,   with  pleasing  to  ihe  c-yi-  and  heart. 
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Visitors  to  Mr.  Talljot  Hughes's  collection  will  be 
fascinated  by  the  delicate  needlework,  by  the  exquisite 
little  trimmings,  by  the  simple  designs  and  patterns 
which  were  characteristic  of  those  days  when  our 
great-grandmothers  were  courted  by  our  great-grand- 
fathers under  the  watchful  eyes  of  maiden  aunts  and 
vigilant  chaperons. 

In  the  fancy-dress  balls  which  have  lately  come  into 
vogue  again  it  is  the  Early  Victorian  costume  which 
seems  most  pleasing  and  effective  amidst  all  the 
grandeur  and  splendour  of  earlier  periods,  and  Mere- 
dith's "dainty  rogue  in  porcelain  "  is  .seen  again  in  all 
her  rose-bud  beauty. 

But  whatever  one's  taste  may  be,  here  in  the  Talbot 
Hughes  collection,  shortly  to  be  presented  to  the  nation 
by  Messrs.  Harrod's,  who  will  exhibit  it  in  their  own 
show-rooms  for  a  while,  is  a  great  part  of  the  story  of 
English  costume  displayed  from  peri<3d  to  period  in 
all  its  changing  fashions.  The  artist  will  find  here  a 
treasure-trove  of  models  for  his  historical  pictures,  not 
taken  from  the  theatrical  ]iroperty  room,  but  from  old 
houses  where  they  were  worn  by  the  real  characters  of 
histor)'  in  the  long  ago.  The  lady  of  fashion  will 
find  here  the  same  spirit  of  beauty  with  which  she 
now  clothes  herself,  as  it  was  expressed  through  cen- 
turies of  womanhood,  and  as  it  revealed  and  advanced 
the  loveliness  of  fiiir  women  who  have  gone  into  the 
ghost-world,  but  whose  gowns  still  seem  to  hold  the 
fragrance  of  their  charms,  and  to  be  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  those  who  wore  them.  Men  of  the  modern 
world  will  sigh  with  envy  at  the  glory  of  their  pre- 
decessors, who  were  not  victims  of  stove-pipe  trousers 
and  bowler  hats,  but  who  vied  with  their  womanhood 
in  elegance  and  splendour.  Students  of  history  will 
learn  from  this  collection  how  the  great  characters  of 
the  past  must  have  looked  when  they  walked  in  the 
flesh  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's,  or  sat  among  the 
wits  in  the  Kleet-street  taverns,  or  played  their  card- 
games  at  Almack's  or  White's,  or  whispered  of  plots 
or  scandals  in  Kensington  Palace,  or  bowed  to  the 
beauties  of  the  Merry  Monarch's  court  under  the  trees 
of  the  Mall. 

A  collection  of  costumes  like  this  is  a  continual 
source  of  education  and  delight,  and  to  anyone  who 
has  a  little  im;igination  beneath  his  hat,  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  a  passing  interest,  something  belonging 
to  the  heart  of  romance,  in  the  finery  of  women  who 
have  gone  into  the  great  forgetfulnes.s,  in  the  dainty 
things  they  touched  with  living  fingers  that  have  long 
mouldered  into  du.st,  in  those  rare  silks  and  fine 
brocades  upon  which  they  gazed  with  bright  eyes 
that  fell  asleep  in  bygone  yesterdays,  in  the  Vanity 
Fair  of  fashion,  with  its  ribbons  and  laces  which 
have  out-lasted  their  beautv. 


Another  treasure  which  has  come  to  the  Museum 
through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Harrod's  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  ancient  shoes.  They  illustrate 
in  most  perfect  sei|uence  the  whole  historv  of  foot- 
gear in  England  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards. 
One  of  them,  which  w:us  found  shrivelled  up  on  the 
rafter  of  a  house,  is  the  only  known  perfect  specimen 
of  the  fourteenth  or  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
One  is  able  t<J  study  the  change  from  the  pointed  toe 
to  the  round  toe  whit:h  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  continued  till  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  when  it  was  forbidden,  by  an  edict,  to  exceed 
six  inches  in  breadth. 

Most  interesting  are  the  short  (pointed  shoes  with 
horn-shaped  toes,  prettily  cut  at  the  edge,  and  very 
low  at  the  sides,  which  was  a  characteristic  type  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VIII.  A  clog 
with  a  wooden  sole,  belonging  U)  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  shows  that  the  fashion  which  still  persists 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  "  the  clang  o'  the 
wooden  shoon  "  is  heard  when  the  workers  go  to  the 
mills,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Another  item  of  un- 
usual interest  is  a  bone  skate  u.sed  in  media;val  times. 
It  had  a  wooden  peg  in  the  back  to  hold  a  strip  which 
fastened  over  the  instep,  and  a  leather  thong  also 
passed  over  a  hole  in  the  front  to  bind  over  the  foot. 
Standing  on  this  primitive  skate,  the  wearer  |)ushed 
himself  along  the  ice  with  a  spiked  pole. 

One  piece  of  leather  here  has  a  tragic  association. 
It  is  a  typical  shoe  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  plague-pits  at  Moorfields,  where  many 
dainty  shoes  went  in  the  dance  of  death. 

The  history  of  England,  indeed,  might  be  written 
from  the  shoes  in  this  collection,  for  they  were  worn 
by  all  the  characters  in  our  history,  as  the  feet  which 
were  once  covered  by  them  tramped  on  the  way  to 
civil  war,  or  tripped  through  the  salons  of  the 
Restoration  period,  or  went  on  tip-toe  in  the  boudoirs 
of  Queen  Anne's  ladies,  or  ran  to  see  Cieorge  I.  ride 
through  London  and  the  Jacobite  prisoners  taken  to 
the  Tower,  or  walked  with  stately  dignity  in  the 
Coronation  procession  of  George  II.,  or  danced  in 
the  assembly  rooms  when  George  III.  was  king,  or 
trembled  at  the  fear  of  the  French  invasion,  or 
marched  sturdily  to  defend  the  coa.st  from  the 
Corsican  ogre,  or  clattered  across  the  jx)lished  floors 
of  early  Victorian  houses. 

Here  is  a  jiair  of  lady's  shoes,  originally  of  fine  red 
velvet,  stitched  with  silk,  which  may  have  danced  a 
fandango  with  "  Dog  Steenie  "  when  the  first  James 
held  high  revels  at  his  court  at  Whitehall. 

Here  is  a  pair  of  top  boots,  with  spurs  on  the  heels, 
which  one  of  Cromwell's  men  wore  when  Cavaliers 
and  Puritans  were  fighting  for  the  Crown. 
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These  green  brocade  shoes,  that  yellow  satin  pair, 
may  have  belonged  to  pretty  ladies  when  the  Merry 
Monarch  ogled  with  his  roguish  black  eyes. 

Those  flowered  brocade  shoes,  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth century,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
English  workmanship  was  supreme  at  this  time,  must 
have  been  seen  beneath  the  petticoats  of  ladies  who 
flirted  with  their  fans  at  St.  James's  Palace  before  the 
last  Stuart  had   fled. 

Here  are  shoes  worked  with  silver  brocade,  of 
Spitalfields  make,  in  dove  silk,  in  brown,  blue,  and 
green  satin,  which  may  have  been  pointed  in  the 
minuets  danced  under  the  guidance  of  Beau  Nash,  or 
in  tile  ball-rooms  where  the  dandies  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  vied  with  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the 
women. 

What  dainty  creature  of  the  court  wore  this  pair  of 
mouse-coloured  silk  shoes  with  their  tiny  heels,  or 
what  pretty  lady  once  pirouetted  in  this  pair  of  pale- 
pink  shoes,  set  with  rosettes,  before  the  French 
Kevoluti(jn  altered  all  the  fashions? 

A  |)air  of  white  leather  shoes  shows  the  change  of 
fashion  with  the  declining  heel  and  the  revival  of  the 
square  toe  which  came  in  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Several  pairs  of  shoes  with  low  heels  belong  to 
the  time  when  ladies  dressed  like  (irecian  goddesses, 
with  simple  draperies. 

Here  is  a  pair  of  blue  satin  shoes  actually  worn 
by  Queen  Adelaide,  and  beautifully  worked  with  the 
crown  on  the  front,  and  roses  round  the  heels  ;  and 
close  to  them  is  a  \n\n  of  slippers  which  Queen 
Victoria  wore  wlun  she  was  the  young  mother  of 
her  people.  Tiiey  arc  of  cream  leather,  painted  with 
the  monogram  \'.R.  muler  the  crown,  set  in  a  design 
of  the  rose,  shamrock,  antl  thistle. 

Lastly,  there  are  in  this  beautiful  collection  many 


shoes  worn  by  the  grandmothers  of  the  present 
generation,  when  the  crinoline  was  in  fashion  and 
when  the  Paisley  shawl  covered  a  multitude  of  pins. 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  extraordinarily 
romantic  in  the  whole  collection,  and  I  envy  Mr. 
Talbot  Hughes  the  joy  he  must  have  had  in  searching 
for  them,  in  discovering  them  here  and  there,  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  in  finding  the  different  types  which 
cover  all  the  periods.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the 
queer  adventures  in  juxtaposition  which  may  have 
brought  these  shoes  together — the  high-top  boots  of  a 
Roundhead  .standing  next  to  the  riding  hoots  of  his 
Royalist  enemy  ;  the  dancing  slippers  of  a  maid-of- 
honour  next  to  the  shoes  of  the  Georgian  "blood," 
whom  she  flouted  with  the  whisk  of  a  fan  ;  the  shoes 
of  dainty  children,  who  never  thought  that  they  would 
be  the  grandmothers  of  other  babes,  whose  little  boots 
are  now  on  the  same  shelf ;  the  elegant  slippers  of  a 
French  marquise  quite  close  to  the  clogs  of  an  English 
milkmaid  ;  the  shoes  of  a  queen  side  by  side  with 
those  of  a  peasant-girl  ;  the  sandals  of  Richard 
Kemble,  the  actor,  next  to  the  ball-room  shoes  of  a 
lady  who  clapped  her  hands  to  him  from  the  stage 
box.  One's  imagination  goes  roving  about  them,  find- 
ing many  queer  stories  which  fit  old  boots.  With  a 
little  knowledge  of  history,  these  relics  of  leather  and 
brocade  and  dainty  satin  may  conjure  up  the  romance 
of  the  past. 

Although  this  collection  of  shoes  cannot  compare 
in  beauty  and  charm  with  the  costumes  which  they 
accompany,  they  are  a  very  valuable  asset  to  that 
pageant  of  dress,  and  complete  its  historical  interest. 
Enough,  indeed,  has  been  said  in  this  article  to  show 
that  the  Talbot  Hughes  collection  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance  as  an  addition  to  the  national 
treasure-house  of  antique  things. 
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Dutch  Plumbagos      The  Cletnents  Collection      By  Weymer  Mills 


That  golden  period  of  Dutch  art,  the  seven- 
teenth century,  gave  to  tlie  world  a  score  or  two 
magnificent  painters.  That  such  men  as  Rembrandt. 
Dou,  Cornelis  Visscher,  and  other  great  masters,  ever 
drew  lead  portraits  in  little  on  "the  skin  of  abortives," 
or  vellum,  will  surprise  many  seekers  of  lead-pencil 
portraits.  The  Clements  collection,  which  illustrates 
this  article,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
collections  of  likenesses  in  existence,  containing,  as  it 


does,  rare  and  sometimes  unique  specimens  in  pencil. 
It  is  entirely  seventeenth  century,  and  breathes  of 
the  time  when  art  was  a  pa.ssion  in  •'  the  Athens  of 
the  North."  Here  are  no  timidities  or  crudities  ;  no 
wooden  men  and  women  familiar  enough  in  the 
English  plumbagos  of  the  same  pericjd.  The.se  por- 
traits are  the  creation  of  genius.  The  English  pencils 
seldom  gave  that  profound  psycholog)*,  that  delinea- 
tion of  character  by  which  the  great  Hutch  plumbago 
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artists   soar  high   above  their  rivals — producing  the 
very   s<jut   of  their  sitters. 

When  painting  was  the  national  art  of  Holland 
her  portrait  painters  were  foremost  in  numbers  and 
genius.  "Allen  hanteerde  de  penseel,"  s;iid  a  wit  of 
the  period,  speaking  of  artistic  society.  In  Amster- 
dam, Leyden,  and  the  Hague  there  were  men  who 
drew  portraits  in  pencil  because  their  patrons  de- 
manded them.  This  rarely  hajjpened  in  England, 
ex(e|)t  in  the  studios  of  David  Loggan,  \\'illiam 
Faithorne,  and  Scotch  I'aton,  for  most  of  the  pencil 
portraits  extant  are  engravers'  drawings.  Loggan, 
although  the  best  known  of  the  luiglish  plumbago 
artists  of  his  period,  had  a  |)artially  Dutcii  training 
uniler  Hendrik  Hond  in  Holland  before  he  reached 
ICiigland.  His  stay  there  probably  gave  him  the  in- 
spiration for  pencil-work.  A  little  later  he  did  his 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  of  which  I  have  written  in  the 
September,  191 2,  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  in 
my  first  article  on  this  subject  of  plumbagos.  We 
wonder  who  drew  the  first  plumbago  portrait.  Could 
it  have  been  Master  Lucas  Hornbolt,  who  taught 
Hans  Holbein  the  art  of  portraying  in  miniature  ? 
This  we  know,  that  there  was  a  decided  interest  in 
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the  art  in  Holland  before  it  attained  any  degree  of 
popularity  in  England.  Jan  Elevens  brf)ught  his 
pencils  to  Eondon  in  1630,  and  before  that  time 
David  Hailly,  Pieter  Quast,  the  De  Passe  family,  and 
others,  were  practising  it  in  Holland. 

The  mo.st  prolific  of  the  great  plumbago  artists  of 
the  Rembrandt  period  was  Johann  Thopa.s.  Strong 
and  virile,  a  master  of  chiaroscuro,  the  characters 
of  his  sitters  leap  out  at  us.  Magi,strates,  viveur.s, 
patricians,  and  parvenus  stand  before  us  with 
dro])[)ed  masks.  In  strange  contrast  to  his  noble 
rendition  of  face  and  figure,  his  backgrounds  are 
often  miracles  of  detail  work.  Through  an  open 
window  —  his  fiivourite  device  —  are  the  shaded 
walks,  the  tulip.s,  the  Italian  arbours  and  fountains 
jxitrons  of  the  arts  were  introducing  into  the 
country,  and  sometimes  a  (]uiet  harbour  with  Van 
de  N'elde  galleons  at  rest.  If  the  crowned  labours 
of  all  other  Dutch  artists  were  swept  away,  the 
pageant  of  seventeenth-centur)-  Holland  would  still 
be  preserved  in  this  man's  ])encil.  Thoiws  was  born 
in  Ziuuidam,  near  Amsterdam  —  "green  Zaandam," 
the  poets  call  it — and  he  seems  to  have  lived  a 
part  of  his  life  in  Haarlem.  The  Rijks  Museum  at 
.\msierdam  possesses  two  of  his  signed  portraits,  and 
there  are  three  in  the  Tevler  collection  at  Haarlem. 
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Although  the  British 
Museum  is  without  an 
example  of  his  work, 
theC'lenients  collection 
is  rich  in  two.  One  is 
of  |.  Soutman,  done  in 
1660,  at  the  height  of 
his  |)owers,  eight  years 
before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  i'aint- 
ers'  (ju  i  1  (1.  riiopas, 
like  many  of  his  con- 
t  em  poraries,  did  not 
always  sign  his  pro- 
ductions, hut  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  his  work  is 
seldom  mistaken  by 
the  student  of  Dutch 
plumbagos. 

The  Clements  col- 
lection contains  the 
magnificent  portrait  of 
one  of  tile  Van  .Sjjering 
family  by  (lerard  1  )ou. 
There  are  no  pencil 
portraits  by  this  great 
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artist  in  any  of  the 
museums  of  Europe, 
and  the  example  is 
thought  to  be  unicjue. 
1  )(ni  was  much  ]3atron- 
i/.ed  by  the  rich  \'an 
Spering  family,  the 
famous  connoisseur 
giying  him  an  annual 
donation  of  a  thousand 
tiorins  merely  to  haye 
the  first  choice  of  the 
pictures  that  the  artist 
completed  at  the  close 
ofeyeryyear.  A  search 
of  Leyden,  where  Dou 
is  buried,  in  St.  Peter's, 
that  n(jble-aisled  basi- 
lica of  the  early  four- 
teenth century,revealed 
no  pencil  portraits  by 
him,  although  muc'h  of 
his  work  was  done  in 
this  city  of  his  birth. 
The  grand  old  man 
in  the  accompanying 
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illu^tnuion  seems  ready  to  slcp  mii  nf  tlu-  \illum. 
ills  tri(Mi(ls  art-  sunning  themselves  (in  the  I'lliean 
quay,  but  he  will  soon  leave  the  artist's  sluilio  lor  his 
t«ar(lcn.  There  he  can  put  aside  his  cares  of  busi- 
ness and  indul_ne  in  dreaming.  Already  \\\v  white 
sanded  walks  are  before  his  eyes,  h'lowers  fragrant 
as  the  airs  of  Portugal  greet  him  in  imagination, 
and  into  the  shrewdness  of  his  face  mingles  a  sweet 
cx|)ectancv.  Such  [Xirtraiture  is  tlie  work  ot  genius. 
'I'hc  Dou  drawing  is  rivalled  by  an  ei|ually  rare 
likeness,  Pkter  de  Groot,  by  I'ieter  (^uast,  signed 
and  dated  1639.  This  fim:  jjortrail  closely  resembles 
the  work  of  David  Loggan.  (Juast  has  been  called 
"the  Dutch  ('allot,"  and  his  drawings  of  Dutcli 
|)ea.santry  are  justly  famous.  A  search  of  the  nuiseums 
revealed  no  other  portrait  by  him,  although  his  grou]is 
of  men  and  women  dancing  or  (|uarrelling  are  very 
numerous.  Two  gems  to  place  beside  the  {^)uasl  are 
tile  two  drawings  by  Oirnelis  Visscher.  The  mo.st 
notable.  The  Toper,  e<|uals  his  celebrated  Pa ti  cake 
Woman.  Visscher's  greatest  fame  was  won  by  his 
engraving,  and  it  is  agreed  that  he  has  ne-ver  been 
surpassed   in   the  techni'iue  of  line  engraving. 

I'ortraits  of  women   in   pencil  are  nuich  rarer  tiian 
those  of  men.      i'erhaps   the   fair  sex  disliked  a   sad 


black  medium  for  the  expression  of  their  charms. 
In  the  face  of  this  knowledge  we  find  that  Rem- 
brandt's onlv  known  pencil  portraits  are  of  women. 
In  the  Berlin  Museum  there  is  one  of  Saskia  \'an 
Uvlenborch  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  done  three 
days  after  she  was  betrothed  t(j  the  painter,  June  Stli, 
1633.'  'J'here  is  one  in  the  (Hements  collection  of 
an  unknown  woman  which  experts  have  credited  to 
both  Rembrandt  and  ("ornelis  \'isscher.  The  face 
portraved  is  one  of  beautiful  serenity.  Other  women 
in  the  ( 'lements  collei'tion  are  the  Princess  of  Orani^e. 
by  Ian  l.ievens,  and  Madame  de  Limboiirg,  hy  Daniel 
de  Klieck.  Lievens  was  born  in  1607,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  it  is  related  that  he  copied  the  pictures  of 
Deinocriiis  and  HcraclHiis,  b\-  fornelis  \an  Haarlem, 
with  an  exactness  which  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  originals.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
\isited  l->ngland,  and  hi.s  portraiture  found  some 
favour   with   the    court. 

The  .seventeenth  century  in  Holland  is  .so  rich  in 
•  irtists  who  drew  in  pencil  that  it  needs  some  patient 
art  historian  to  catalogue  them  all.  Unfortunately 
much  of  the  plumbago  work  has  disappeared.  En- 
gravers' drawings  were  often  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  had  little  ap]jreciation  of  tiiis 
sort   of   work.        Among   the   interesting   drawings   in 
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the  (Elements  cDlK-clion  iirc  portraits  by  I'icter  van 
Slini^clandt,  a  pupil  of  (".uranl  l)ou,  who  was  so 
patient  at  the  easel  that  he  sometimes  spent  a  month 


IIY     lOIIANN     FAIU'-.R,    SF.NIOK,    1693 

doing  a  ruff;  David  Bailly  :  I-aber  the  elder :  (juilliam 
de  Heer,  who  used  a  medium  of  ink  and  pencil  :  and 
several   men  of  unacknowleilned  "enius. 
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A   THRKIM-LOUNCKD    UALL-DRl-SS   OF    PINK    SILK.    WITH    OVHKDRESS   OF 
WHITK    FLOWERHI)   GAUZE.    KS50-60. 
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Some  Named  and  Dated  Pieces  of  Earthenware  of  the  Seven= 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  from  the  Manfield  Collection, 
now  in  the  Northampton   Museum  By  T.  J.  George 


'I'he  Central  Museum  at  Northampton  con- 
sists of  three  rooms,  two  larger  and  a  smaller  one. 
The  lower  one  of  the  tw<j  larger  rooms  is  given  up 
to  the  boot  and  shoe  collections,  and  as  the  manu- 
facture of  these  is  the  stajjlc  trade,  this  is  quite 
appropriate.  The  ui)per  room  contains  the  archaeo- 
logical collections.  The  arrangement  of  these 
cases  that  at  pre.sent  obtains  is  as  follows.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  in  the  first  table  case  are 
exhibited  the  oldest  remains  of  man,  and  as  il 
visitor  proceeds  round 
the  cases  from  left  to 
right,  he  passes  in  review 
and  in  their  proper 
chronological  order  the 
various  prehistoric 
periods,  the  Eolithic, 
Palaeolithic,  and  the  Neo- 
lithic periods,  which  are 
followed  by  the  Bronze 
Age  and  the  prehistoric 
Iron  Age  or  late  Celtic 
period,  which  is  par- 
ticularly well  represented 
in  the  Northampton  Mu- 
seum, though  in  most 
provincial  museums  it  is 
missing.  Then  follow 
the  Romano-British  and 
Anglo-Saxon  remains.  Up 
to  this  point  the  arrange- 
ment is  fairly  simple,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  group 
in  a  similar  way  the 
relics  of  the  Nor  man, 
Pluntagenet,  or  the  Tudor 
periods,  at  least  in  a  small 
museum,  as  there  is  not 
enough  material,  so  from  Xo.   i.. 


this  point  the  contents  of  the  table  ca.ses  are  classed 
cither  under  the  heading  of  civil  or  militar)-  remain.s, 
or  they  are  grouped  according  to  their  material, 
such  as  locks  and  keys  or  bells.  But  if  it  is  not 
po.ssible  to  arrange  these  cases  by  periods,  it  is 
possible  to  form  more  or  less  a  chronological  series 
of  earthenware,  so  as  under  the  present  arrangement 
it  happened  that  the  first  wall  case  was  filled  with 
the  Romano -British  potter)',  an  attempt  has  been 
de  to  form  a  small  historical  collection  illustrative 
of  the  potter's  art  in  this 
country,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  four  wall 
cases,  two  at  each  end 
of  the  room. 

The  first,  as  stated,  is 
occupied  with  Romano- 
British  potter)-  obtained 
from  a  site  within  two 
miles  of  Northampton. 
Half  of  the  next  wall  case 
contains  the  various 
Roman  cincrar)-  urns  and 
other  earthenware  found 
in  different  parts  of  the 
county  ;  the  other  half  is 
filled  with  cineran,-  urns 
etc.,  obtained  from  the 
.\nglo-Saxon  bur)'ing- 
places  in  Northampton- 
shire. In  the  succeeding 
wall  case  are  arranged 
the  r e m a i  n s  of  the 
earthenware  of  the  Nor- 
man and  later  niediwval 
periods,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been 
found  in  excavations 
of  the  older  part  of  the 
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tdwn  i>f  X  11  rt h- 
am|)li)n.  These 
range  from  the 
u  s  II  a  1  s  li  a  p  e  d 
jugs,  pitchers, 
a  n  d  c  I H 1  k  i  11  g 
vessels  nl"  the 
X  (I  r  111  a  11  s  , 
through  the  |)il- 
grini's  cost  re  1  s 
and  green-glazed 
gotches  of  a  later 
period,  t  h  e 
stone-ware  h  el- 
la  r  mines  and 
other  foreign- 
made  pots  of  the 
Elizabethan  age, 
to  the  light  slate- 
co loured,  salt- 
glazed  pot^  with 
squeezed  bases, 
the  black-glazed 
Staf fordsh  i  re 
tygs  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv 


/ 


\i  I.     11.        LA.MI;K1  II     im:I-1-  I      IllSJl 


in  the  first  of 
which  he  wrote, 
respecting  the 
pre  -  Wedgwood 
English  pottery, 
"  In  the  mean- 
time we  should 
])  r  o  c  e  e  d  t  o 
gather  a-^  ra|)idlv 
as  possible  such 
odds  and  ends 
as  are  still  ob- 
tainable." The 
writer  had  the 
]j  lea  sure  of 
inspecting  M. 
.S  oloii  s  collec- 
tion during  his 
lifetime,  and  a 
rare  and  fine  one 
it  was  :  but  he  by 
no  means  agrees 
with  some  of 
the  conclusions 
that  M.  .Scdoii 
arrived  at,  es- 


dowii  to  fragments  of  Elers'  and  Astbury's  teapots 
and  ba-^in-.,  and  to  the  sail-glazed  ware  which  was 
so  much  in  vogue  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fcjurth  and  last  wall  case 
contains  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  seventeenth 
and  c-ighteenth  century  earthenware  from  specimens 
of  slip  and  combed  wares  down  to  some  "  Walton  " 
figures  of  the-'  early  ])art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  comprises  pieces  of  lOnglish  1  h'lh,  I'jlers',  Astbury's, 
and  the-  various  forms  of  Whiildon  ware,  figures  bv 
Ralph  Wood  of  liurslem,  l''ulham,  Nottingham  and 
Leeds  ware,  besides  several  good  specimens  of  slip- 
decorated  po.sset-pots  and  plates,  and  a  series  of  salt- 
glaze  specimens  exhibited  by  H.  Manfield,  E.sq..  M.l'. 

Though  only  dated  or  inscribed  [lieces  are  described 
in  this  article,  there  are  other  rare  pieces — missing  links, 
as  M.  Solon  would  have  called  them — most  valuable 
t(j  a  student,  such  as  butter-])ots,  a  fourteenth-century 
ridge  tile,  numerous  fragments  of  combed  ware,  and 
broken  ])ieces  showing  the  u.se  of  salt-glazed  ware  in 
ordinary  domestic  vessels.  More  interesting  to  a 
student  than  to  the  collector  ])robal)lv  is  a  fragment 
of  Tickenhall  ware  showing  the  head-dress  and  ruff 
of  the  reign  of  Marv. 

The  collection  in  this  fourth  case,  among  which  are 
the  ])ieccs  about  to  ije  described,  was  commenced  prior 
to  those  instructive  articles  by  .M.  .Solon  ])ublislied 
in  the  fourth  and  sixth  numbers  of  Tut,  ("onnoisskir. 


pecially    those    connected    with    the    [irchistoric    and 
Roman  periods   in  this  country. 

That  this  collection  at  Northampton  does  not 
attempt  to  emulate  those  in  the  Metropolis,  or  the 
"  Mayer"  and  "  W'illett  "  collections  at  Liverpool  and 
Brighton  respectively,  goes  without  saying  :  but  it 
does  pretend,  in  a  small  way,  to  show  in  a  fairly 
continuous  series  examples  of  the  ])otter's  art  in 
Britain  from  the  Bronze  Age  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the  words 
of  advice  which  M.  Solon  gave  lo  the  public  in  the 
l\iiirth  number  of 'I'hk  ("oxnoisskuk,  the  publication 
in  iSiji  of  that  valuable  aiul  intere.sting  work  on 
Early  Eiii^lish  Potkry,  nanu'd,  dated,  and  inscrH'cd, 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgkin  and  .Miss  Hodgkin,  had  a 
stimulating  effect  U|5on  the  growth  of  this  collection, 
as  since  that  time  at  least  .some  twenty-live  named  and 
dated  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies have  been  added  to  it.  These  are  now  described 
here  in  their  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the 
oldest  specimen,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  upon 
which  doubts  can  be  entertained  as  to  its  English 
manufacture.  This  is  a  Delft  wine-bottle  (No.  i.) 
decorated  in  blue  with  birds  with  speckled  breasts, 
insects,  and  tlowers.  It  has  the  date  162S  also  in 
blue,  under  the  ])lace  where  the  handle  should  be. 
The  decoration  on  it  .somewhat  resembles  tiiat  on 
a  mug  formerly  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  deology 
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in  Jorniyn  Street  (I  believe  it  i.s  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Mu.seimi),  which  bear.s  two  dates — 1631 
and  1632 — the  earliest  recorded  dates  on  a  piece 
of  Knglish  Delft.  The  next  piec-e  (No.  ii.)  is  prob- 
ably as  fine  a  specimen  of  Lambeth  Delft  as  is 
known.  This  is  a  large  ilish,  15^  inches  in  diameter, 
decorated  in  the  centre  with  a  scene  that  illustrates 
the  staple  trade  of  Northampton.    It  is  inscribed  with 

II. 

the  initials  and  elated  K.         M.     The  scene  represents 

1677 

a  queen  seated  and  wearing  a  crown.  She  is  having 
a  shoe  tried  on  by  an  attendant  kneeling  on  one 
knee  ;  in  front  of  her  is  a  man  dressed  as  a  cavalier 
wearing  a  high  hat,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
plain  flag.  He  is  apparently  standing  on  a  menial 
lying  full  length  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  but  in 
reality  he  is  standing  with  one  leg  between  the  man's 
arm  and  his  body,  who  is  unlacing  one  of  the  high 
boots  preparatory  to  pulling  it  off.  Standing  at  the 
feet  of  this  servant  is  an  armed  soldier,  having  a 
s|)ear  in  his  right  hand.  This  dish  is  exhibited  by  a 
lady   who  is  descended  from   R(ichard)  and  M(ary) 

16; 
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H(edges)  who  were  living  at  that  time  (1677),  and 
the  dish  may  be  a  memento  of  the  generosity  of  King 
(Charles  II.  in  giving  1,000  tons  of  timber  out  of 
W'hittlewood  forest  towards  the  rebuilding  of  All 
Saints'  Church  after  it  was  burnt  down  in  the  fire 
of  Northampton,  nine  years  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  A  statue  of  King  Charles,  dressed  in  a 
Roman  toga  and  wearing  a  fl<jwing  wig,  is  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  jjortico  of  the  jiresent  church,  '{'he 
seated  figure  on  the  dish  is,  I  think,  meant  to  repre- 
sent Queen  Catherine,  and  in  that  case,  who  could  the 
gentleman  be  except  the  king,  particularly  ais  his 
connection  with  the  town  was  so  close,  as  is  stated 
above?  No.  iii.  is  a  drug-jwt  of  Lambeth  Delft,  with 
an  angel's  head  and  wings  in  blue,  above  a  scroll  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription  and  date  : — 
B  A  c       s  A  M  n  V  c 

.S  T.       W. 

1680. 

The  shape  of  it  closely  approaches  No.  321  shown 
in  Mr.  Hodgkin's  book.  We  now  come  to  the  earliest 
dated  piece  of  slip-ware  in  the  collection  in  the  shape 
of  a  posset-pot  (No.  iv.)  in  rich  brown  glaze,  decorated 
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in  ligliter-coloured  slip,  inscribed  in  dotted  letters 
with  name  and  date  ANN.  f.kit.  her.  cvp.  1682.  This 
specimen  is  figured  in  Mr.  Hodgkin's  book,  where  it 
is  wronijlv  a'>'Tihe<l  to  the  Norwich  Museum,  instead 


figures  of  \\illiam  and  Mary  in  blue,  with  crowns 
of  crude  yellow,  and  the  initials  \v.  m.  r.  In  Mr.  Y. 
Freeth's  article  on  "Some  Old  English  Delft  Dishes"* 
is    illu.strated    a   large   plate,    14   inches   in   diameter, 


No.    IN. — T\VO-nANl>I  KD    I'OSSEI-l'or 


No.     IV.  — Sl.Il'-WAKI-;    I'OSSET-POT 


No.  VIII. — si.n'-\v.-\KE  ros.sp;T-POT 


of  to  the  Northani])ton  Museum.  Following  this  is 
a  so-called  Fareham  ware  i)osset-pot  (No.  v.),  barely 
.\  inchi-s  high.  It  had  two  handles,  and  bears  the 
dale  1692  between  the  initials  .m.  m.  lioth  the  initials 
and  date  are  put  on  in  yellow  sli|).  \"ery  little  is 
known  vet  about  this  ware,  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  slij)  decorated  ware  in  having  the  ornament, 
which  was  made  separately,  fixed  on  to  the  body  of 
the  vessel,  instead  of  being  trailed  on,  in  the  form  of 
slip.  Only  four  pieces  of  this  ware  are  described  in 
Early  E/ii^/is/i  I'ottcrv.  l''or  the  following  year  we 
have  a  plate  of  I-ambcth  Delft  (No.  \i.)  bearing  an 
ornament    in   blue,  within   which   arr   the   initials  and 

tlatc,       '  ,    1  f)ii ;.      ( )n    paiic    100   of    Mr.    Hodgkin's 

book  is  ligured  a  plate  with  a  similar  decoration  and 
date,  except  thai  in  this  case  the  initials  are  M.  \v. 
Of  about  this  date  is  a  small  liristol  Delft  plate 
(.\o.    vii.),    <S    inches    in    diameter,     with     half-length 


painted  witli  full-length  figures  of  William  atrd  Mary. 
Next  (No.  \iii.).  there  is  another  slip-ware  posset-pot 
inscribed  Richard  Meir,  and  the  date  1699.  In  a 
note  relating  to  No.  106  in  Early  English  Pottery, 
which  is  a  posset-pot  inscribed  rich.^rd  meir  his 
I  \  1',  1708,  it  is  stated  that  "this  pot  was  discovered 
in  i8()3  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  in  an  inn  at 
1  )odford,  near  W'hieldon  (a  misprint  for  Weedon), 
Northamptonshire  ;  l.)ut  since  that  time  both  inn  and 
|)ot  have  vanished,  and  no  trace  of  either  is  to  be 
lountl,''  The  name  Mier  or  Meir  was  a  well-known 
one  among  the  old  Staffordshire  potters.  John  Meir 
appears  as  the  maker  of  two  Cock  Pit  Hill  posset-pots, 
bolh  dated  1708.  and  there  was  another,!  Richard 
.Meir,  who  migrated  in  1747  as  a  fireman  with  certain 
other  workmen  from  Hot  Lane,  Staffordshire,  to  the 


*  Published  in  \ol.   111.  of  The  Connoisseur. 

t  Jcwitt,   L..  Cciaiiiii  Art  of  Great  Bntain,  page  123. 
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porcelain  mamifactory  then  recently  .started  at  Chelsea. 
Belonging  to  the  period  of  Queen  Anne  are  two  pieces 
figured  respectively  ix.  and  .\.  No.  ix.  is  a  perfect 
two-handled  posset-pot  showing  a  combination  of  .slip 
and  combed  decoration.  It  is  of  light  yellow  glazed 
ware,  the  lower  and  round  part  being  combed  ;  above 
the  top  of  the  combing  is  a  ring  of  dots  in  yellow  slip, 
and  round  the  top  of  the  pot  is  the  following  in.scrip- 
tion  in  dotted  letters  of  slip  :  god  bless  qven  axn. 
The  other  piece  of  this  reign  (No.  x.)  is  another 
specimen  of  English  Delft.  It  is  one  of  those  large 
dishes  called  "  Blue  Dash  Chargers"  (by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Downman  in  his  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain).  In 
the  centre  of  it  is  painted  in  blue  a  full-length  figure 
of  Queen  Anne  crowned,  and  holding  a  sceptre 
in  her  right  hand  ;  in  her  left  hand  is  a  globe, 
and  on  either  side  of  her  head  are  the  initials  a.  r. 


(This  plate  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Drj'den,  Bart.,  and  was  presented  by  Miss 
Alice  Dryden.)     It  is  ii|  inches  in  diameter. 

\Vhen  the  Staffordshire  potters  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  made  their  early  attempts 
at  colour  decoration  of  their  salt-glazed  ware,  it  was 
first  by  means  of  incised  lines  forming  floral  and  other 
designs ;  the,se  lines  were  sponged  in  with  blue. 
Dated  specimens  of  this  period  of  salt-glaze  manu- 
facture are  not  uncommon,  but  prior  to  this  period 
dated  pieces  are  extremely  scarce.  No.  xi.  is  a  perfect 
two-handled  cup  or  posset-pot,  in  plain  white  .siilt- 
glaze,  6  inches  high  and  yj  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
inscribed  on  one  side,  "  \V.  B.  Marthar  Barlar,  C.T.," 
and  on  the  other,  "  C.  Martha  Badar,  T."  On  both 
sides  is  the  date  1727.  There  are  two  other  speci- 
mens of  salt-glaze  with  incised  decoration  and  dated. 
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No.  .\X1V.— LEEDS     No.  .W'H.— LEEDS 
TEAPOT  JUG 


V 


No.  XV.  —  YELLOW 
GLAZED  TEAPOT 


No.  XX. — LKKDS 
WARE  JUG 


^l^' 


No.  .\.\V.— LKKDS 
TEAPOT 


^ 
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Xu.  xii.,  dated  1 75 1,  i>  a^'mug  having  within  an 
iiirised  floral  decoration  in  blue  the  initials  m.  i;., 
with  the  date.  It  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  well-known 
mug  of  Thomas  Cox  in  the  Schreiber  collection  in 
the  X'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  has  the 
following  inscri])tion  in   blue  : — 

"This  is  Thomas  Cox'es  cup; 
Come,  my  Freind,  and  Drink  it  up. 
Good  news  is  come'n,  the  Bells  do  Ring  : 
And  here's  a  Health  to  Prussia's  King. 
Keliruary   l6th,    175S." 

Another  nnig  of  niiich  the  .same  shape  in  Mr.  Hodg- 

1749 
kin's   collection  is  inscribed  John  Cope,  ,, 

■'  Hear  gous. 

Hearing  the  date  1753  is  a  large  round  dish  (No.  \na), 

i^i  inches  in  diameter,  of  yellow  glazed  ware,  splashed 

with    greys    and   browns  :   in    the    centre   of  it   is   an 

incised  figure  of  some  large  bird,  showing  dark  brown 

througii    the    lighter    yellow.      It    is   of  that   class   of 

<lecoration   termed   i:;ra[fia/o. 

.Mr.   Hodgkin  in   his   work  describes  twenty-three 

specimens    of    h'ulham   brown  stone-ware,   which  are 

dated    from    1721    to    17(14.     'i'luy  are   usually  large 

cylindrical   mugs  or  tankards.      On   three  of  them   is 

this   inscription  : — 

"On   Ranstead    Downs  a  hare  we  found, 
W'hit'h  led   Us  all  a  smoaking  round." 

On  a  tall  mug  in  the  collection  of  .Mr.  H.  C.  .Moffatt 
is  inscribed  ; — 


'Walter  \'aughan,  ol   Ileieford. 
His   Mugg,   must   not    lie  brock. 


1740.' 


In  the  Maiifield  collection  there  is  but  one 
solitary  s])ecimen  (No.  xiii.).  which  is  of  the  usual 
shape  and  decoration,  that  of  a  tall  cylindrical  ruug 
with  one  handle.  It  bears  a  square  medallion  in 
front,  on  whicii  is  depicted  a  scene  from  Hogarth's 
Miiinight  Conversation.  Jielow  this  is  inscribed  tlu' 
name  of  the  sometime  owner,  'I'homas  Triplett,  and 
underneath  tin;  representation  of  a  stag-liunt  ;  towards 
the  base  is  the  dati'  1761.  The  height  of  it  is 
10  inches.  M.  Solon  figured  two  named  and  dated 
mugs  of  this  ware  in  the  first  volume   of  Thk  ("on- 

NOISSEUR. 

In  No.  xiv.  we  revert  to  the  salt-glaze  again.  This 
is  the  third  and  last  dated  piece  of  salt-glaze  in  the 
collection.  It  is  a  sciuare-shaped  teajxiy,  incised 
with  the  name  Joan  Dunley,  and  the  date  1767,  both 
in  blue,  within  an  incised  wreath  touclied  in  places 
with  blue,  'i'here  are  altogether  some  forty  pieces 
of  salt-glaze  illustrating  the  four  periods  of  this 
ware  into  which  Sir  Alfred  Church  has  divided  it. 
The  dated  pieces  described  in  Early  Etiglish  Pottery 


number  eighteen,  and  range  in  date  from  1701  to 
177S.  There  are  only  two  specimens  dated  earlier 
than   1747. 

To  the  following  year  (1768)  we  may  assign  an 
inscribed  teapot,  tiiough  it  is  not  dated.  This  is  a 
globular  yellow  glazed  teapot  (No.  xv.)  with  a  plain 
handle  and  an  impressed  .spout.  It  is  of  deeper 
yellow  than  those  usually  attributed  to  Leeds,  and 
called  cream-ware.    On  one  side  is  the  inscription — 

"  Spencer  Howe 
And  Liberty," 

within  an  ornamented  cartouche  in  black  and  red. 
It  is  a  relic  of  what  is  known  in  Northamptonshire  as 
the  "  S]iendthrift  Election,"  which  took  ])lace  m  1768, 
when  three  candidates  named  H<jwe,  Osborne  and 
Rodney  were  severally  nominated  by  Lords  Spencer, 
Halifax,  and  Northampton.  Lord  Spencer's  nominee 
was  Mr.  Howe,  and  "Spencer,  Howe  and  Liberty" 
became  a  popular  party  cry.  This  motto  was  placed 
on  numerous  articles  and  given  to  the  electors,  to- 
gether, no  doubt,  with  sundry  guineas.  In  a  manuscript 
book  written  at  this  time  the  writer  states  that  "the 
single  article  of  ribbands  co.st  _;^6,ooo."  In  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Dryden's  collection  of  "  Smokiana  "  i.s  a 
snuff-box  with  "  Spencer,  Howe  and  Liberty  "' on  it. 
In  those  good  old  days  a  man's  vote  was  worth  some- 
thing monetarily:  the  jiolls,  instead  of  lasting  one 
(lav  oiilv,  often  lasted  more  than  a  week.  In  this 
particular  election  the  polling  booths  were  open  for 
fourteen  (la\s,  and  with  950  \dters  on  the  list  they 
managed  to  record  1,149  votes.  The  result  of  the 
])oll  was  declared  by  the  Mayor  of  Northampton 
as  follows: — Sir  Oeorge  Rodney  and  Osborne,  611; 
Hon.  Mr.  Howe,  538.  Lord  Spencer  was  not  .satisfied 
with  this  (the-  ])artiality  of  the  returning  ofificers  being 
verv  apparent),  so  he  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  after  a  scrutiny  which  lasted  sixweeks, 
during  which  sixty  covers  were  daily  laid  at  Spencer 
House,  "Mr.  Howe  was  declared  the  sitting  member, 
and  Sir  Cicorge  Rodney  and  Sir  C.eorge  Osborne 
tossi'd  5  guineas  in  a  hat  which  should  be  the  other, 
and  Rodney  got  it.  "  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  from  whose 
manuscri]it  book  I  have  been  cjuoting,  says,  "On  the 
whole  it  was  computed  ^^160,000  was  expended  on 
both  sides,"  but  in  a  charming  little  book  on  the 
history  and  antiiiuities  of  Northamptonshire  by  the 
Re\'.  T.  James,  tlie  author  says  that  Lords  Halifax 
and  Northam|)ton's  expenses  came  to  ^100,000  each, 
and  that  Lord  Sjiencer's  expenditure  was  ;^,'i6o,ooo  : 
truly  a  Spendthrift  Election,  with  disastrous  effects, 
as  among  other  things  the  furniture  in  that  most 
picturesque  of  all  old  houses,  Compton  \\'ynyates, 
was  obliged  to  be  sold. 
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The  next  piece  is  a  specimen  of  brown  Nottingham 
ware  (No.  xvi.).  It  is  a  large  two-iiaiuited  loving-cup 
or  posset-cup,  bearing  the  initials  c.  p.,  and  the  date 
of  August  15th,  1769,   round  one  side  of  the  top  ;  it 


certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fish  up  the  ring." 

Brown  stone-ware  was  made  also  at  Brampton  and 
Chesterfield,  and  at  Swinton  in  Yorkshire,  but  as  the 


No.    XIlu. — LARGE   ROUND   DISH,    DATED    1753  5 


is  9^  inches  high  and  8J  inches  diameter  at  the  top. 
\\'itii()ut  the  handles  the  shape  of  it  would  remind 
us  of  the  so-called  drinking-cups  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
In  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Brushfield  to  the 
Reiii/uary  for  June,  1864,  in  which  two  brown  glazed 
])osset-pots  are  figured,  he  tells  us  "  that  on  Christ- 
mas E\e  it  was  very  common  to  have  posset  "  for 
supper,  when  little  parties  met  to  partake  of  a  meal, 
and  a  vessel  made  especially  for  the  purpose  and  the 
occasion,  called  a  posset-pot,  found  a  place  on  the 
|)antry  shelves  in  every  house  in  the  village.  This  vessel 
was  in  shape  rather  urn-like,  as  here  shown.  A  small 
silver  coin  and  a  ring  were  generally  put  into  the 
posset,  and  the  persons  who  partook  of  it,  numbering 
half  a  dozen,  sometimes  more,  took  each  in  turn  a 
.spoonful.  If  one  of  the  young  party  fi.shed  up  the 
<'oin  with  the  spoon,  such  person  was  considered 
certain  of  good  luck  during  the  coming  year,  and  an 
early  and  a  happy   marriage  was  considered  equally 


-"  Posset  is  described  by  the  late  Llewellynn  Jewilt  .is  l)eing 
".nn  excellent  mixture  of  hot  ale,  milk,  sugar,  spices,  and 
sippets  or  dice  of  bread   or  oat-cake." 


glaze  on  the  Nottingham-made  vessels  was  ,almo>t 
metallic  in  its  lustre,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
other  brown  stone-ware,  ^\'hether  or  not  we  can 
claim  the  election  teapot  (No.  xv.)  as  of  Leeds  make, 
No.  x\ii.  can  pretty  certainly  be  classed  as  Leeds. 
This  is  a  cream-coloured  jug,  8  inches  high,  with  a 
ribbed  body,  having  twisted  handles  and  a  masked 
spout.  It  is  inscribed  Richard  Roberts,  and  dated 
1776.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  group  of  flowers  in  ri.d 
and  green  ;  there  are  beaded  rims  round  the  base  and 
round  the  top  of  the  jug.  In  the  collection  are  other 
inscribed  pieces  of  cream-coloured  ware,  viz.,  a  speci- 
men of  the  old  maid's  teapot,  inscribed  "Solitude  i.s 
my  choice  "  (No.  xxiv.).  Another  one  has  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (No.  xxv.).  There  are 
four  pieces  made  during  the  eighties,  the  years  17S2 
and  1 7S8  being  responsible  for  two  each.  No.  xviii. 
is  a  Jackfield  jug  in  black  glaze,  and  of  the  usual 
shape,  with  oil  gilding.  This  is  inscribed  Joseph 
Parr,  1782.  No.  xix.  is  a  Nottingham  ware  puzzle-jug, 
inscribed  round  the  top  and  dated  1782. 

The  ne.xt  piece  (No.  xx.)  is  a  white  glazed  jug  of 
Leeds   ware  of  somewhat  graceful   shape  and  plain 
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sides,  and  inscrihi-d   in   front 


handle,   with    groups  of  wcU-paintcd    floxcrs    on   the 

N.  r)L-wsburv 
1788. 

The  same  date  is  on  a  Fair  Hebe  jug.  As  a  rule 
this  kind  of  jug  is  in  the  rich  translucent  colours  of 
the  W'hicldon  i)eriod.  and  is  light  in  weight.  No.  .x.^i. 
is  in  a  while  gla/.e,  and,  besides  the  name  Voyez 
and  date,  has  the  initials  10.  \v.  impressed.  Another 
white-ware  Leeds  jug  (No.  x.\ii.)  bears  this  curious 
inscription  ; — 

"  While'  I  have  sixpence  under  my  Thumb, 
My  Jui^  is  welcome  where  he  come." 

These  lines  are  above  a  man  standing  with  jug  in 
one  hand  and  a  mug  in  the  other.  Below  are  these 
words  ;  — 

"  Here  stanils  .Sam'  in  spite  of  all  the  Devils  in    llell; 
lleie  slands  Samuell    Hafsell  Wilts. 
Sam'  Dyer  Taty." 

( )|  ])ieces  made  during  the  last  tlecade  of  the 
eighteenth  I'entury,  N'o.  xxiii.  is  a  slip  decorate(l  dark 


gla/.ed  plate,  Si  inches  in  diameter,  with  guilloche 
border  laid  on  lighter-coloured  slip,  and  inscribed  in 
the  centre  with  the  initials  .\i.  p.  and  date  1796,  also 
put  on  in  slip.  The  writer  does  not  consider  this 
piece  to  be  a  natural  descendant  of  the  old  .Stafford- 
shire slip-ware,  but  more  of  a  recrudescence  of  slip- 
ware  made  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  po.ssiblv 
in  that  district  somewhere  in  North  \\'ales  where  the 
later-made  combed  dishes  and  panchetjiis  of  large 
size  were  made,  which  are  of  thicker  body  and  more 
clumsy  than  the  Staffordshire  combed  ware. 

The  last  specimen  (No.  xxvi.)  is  a  puz/.le-jug  with 
a  handle  in  the  form  of  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet : 
on  a  band  is  inscribed,  "When  this  you  see  remember 
me,  tho'  mony  miles  we  di.stant  be,"  with  the  date  1797. 

Though  this  short  description  of  some  of  the 
more  important  pieces  must  suffice  for  the  limits  of 
this  article,  it  may  be  added  the  Manfield  collection 
contains  over  230  specimens  of  tho.se  classes  of  ware 
which  arc  rapidlv  becoming  more  and    more  rare. 


No.    XIX. — NOTrlNOIIAM    WAKE    I'fZZl.K-Jl!C. 


% 


Xo.    .XVI.  —  liKOW.V    NOTTINCIIAM    WARE 
LOVINfl-CUl- 


No.    .Mil.  — III. HAM    IIROWN 
SrO.NK-WAKE   MUO 
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AN    i;\lUl<(IU)i;l«l-D   COAT,    WITH    A    L0\T;LV    silk    OAL/.I-:    SKiKl. 
IN    FASHION    BETWEEN    1850  ;mJ  ISIJO. 


O'lES 


-— .CrXX 


yriie  Editor  i/ivihs  the  assistance  of  readers  of  '1"he  Connoisseur  wlio  may  be  able  to  iin/>art  the 
information  required  by  Correspondents^ 


UXIDENTIKIEI)    Oil.    I'AINTING    (NO.    6g). 

Dear  Sir, — We  enclose  a  photograph  of  an  oil 
painting  we  have  in  our  possession,  which  appears  to 
l)e  \ery  old  and  really  beautiful  work.  W'e  shall  be 
glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  identify  it,  also  what 
the  subject  is  and  the  artist. 

Yours  faithfully,  Hesketh  &  Co. 

UmDENTIEIEI)     I'OKiKAlTS    (NoS.    70    AND    71). 

1  )EAR  Sir, — Herewith  unidentified  portraits.  The 
man  has  a  black  nown.  with  five  or  six  buttons  on  each 


sleeve,  about  i  inch  apart,  commencing  from  opening 
of  white  cuff.  There  are  buttons  also  down  the  front 
of  gown.  The  portrait,  which  went  uj)  to  the  late 
Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi,  of  the  Marlborough  ( lallery, 
Pall  Mali,  was  considered  by  him  to  be  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  well  painted.  The  portrait  of 
the  lady  also  was  pronounced  by  him  t(j  be  well 
painted,  and  by  Michael  Dahl.  I  am  most  anxiou.s 
to  know  who  they  are,  or  should  be  grateful  for  any 
opinion  on  them. 

Yours  faithfully,  John  S.  Reeve. 


(69)      CMDENTIFIEI)    Oil.    PAINTING 
■73 
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(70) 


L'MDI'.NTIIlKh     11 


L'miii-.m  II  ii;ii   Portraits  (Nos.  72  and  73). 
1  )i-.AK  Sir.-  -I  cnclosi'  jAotos  of  two  |)iitiir(.'S  in  iiiv 
])o.ssessioii.  and  slioukl  hr  imirli  ol)lit;c-(l  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  lu-lp   nir  to  tin-  names  in  eitiier  case  of 
subject  or  painter,  or  both. 

\'ours  truly,  (Miss)   A.  J.    Damdsox. 

Uniuf.ni  It  iKii  PicTi'UK  (No.  74). 
.Sir, — W'e  encl(;se  ])hoto  of  picture  lor  ri-|)roduction 
ill  your  identification  column.s,  and  shall  be  glad  of 
any  information  resi)ecting  the  .same.  The  picture  is 
an  oil  painting  measuring  30  in.  I)y  20  in.,  excellent 
in  colour  and  composition,  and  suggests  the  work 
of  the  famous  animal  draughtsman,  Henry  Aiken. 
The  background  seems  to  point  to  a  Welsh  border 
town  or  village.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
recognise  the  place. 

^■ours  res])ectfully,  Mii.iioK.Nr;  \-   Co. 

U.V111KNHI  iKii  Portrait  (No.  75). 

Dkar  Sir, — I  send  herewith  photo  of  picture  in  my 
possession.  The  picture  lias  been  in  our  j)osscssion 
for  at  least  thirty  years,  is  in  excellent  condition,  but 
its  origin  is  <)i)scure.  Could  you  kindly  say  if  artist 
cm  be  identified,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
convenient  ? 

I  am,  yours  very  truly,  Jamks  liAi.i.ANrvNK. 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  76). 
Sir, — I  send  you  a  jihoto  of  an  oil  painting  measur- 
ing 4  ft.  2  in.  by  3  t"t.  2\  in,  to  be  inserted  in  The 
Connoisseur,  hoping  that  some  one  of  your  many 
readers  mav  help  me  to  identify  the  artist,  and  the 
subject  of  the  portrait.  The  ladv  has  tlark  brown 
hair  and  eyes.  Her  robe  of  green  satin  is  trimmed 
with  ermine.  Underdress  of  pale  primrose  silk  ;  dull 
red  .sash  ;  fine  lawn  sleeves.  In  corner  of  canvas 
a|5pears  a  picture  of  trees  and  sky  in  gilt  frame.  The 
portrait  has  been  at  least  one  hundred  years  in  my 
family.  It  came  to  nie  from  a  grand  -  uncle,  who 
always  called  it  Av//  Gwr/i/i,  b)-  Lely.  And  I  re- 
member .seeing  with  him,  as  com[)anion  picture,  a 
large  painting  of  Charles  I.  What  became  of  the 
latter  on  my  grand -uncle's  death  I  don't  know.  In 
the  photo  I  send  you  the  figure  seems  crooked,  or 
out  of  proportion,  but  that  is  caused  by  the  camera 
being  held  to  one  side  to  get  a  good  light.  The 
mark  under  one  eye  is  a  blemisli  in  tin-  ])hoto  not 
on   the   canvas. 

"St.   M.\ur." 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  77). 
Dear    Sir, — I    shall    be   much   obliged   if  anv  of 


* 
* 


(71)        UNI1)KNTII-1K1>     PORTRAIT 
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(72)      UNJDKNTIFIED     PORTRAII' 

your  readers  can   help  me  to   identify  the  cardinal 
represented  in  the  enclosed  photograph. 

Yours  faithfully,  C.  F.  C. 

Portrait  oi-  James  Curtis  (No.  78). 
Dear  Sir, — 1  am  sending  you  the  accompanying 
portrait  of  James  Curtis,  the  well-known  brewer,  and 
the  brother  of  the  famous  Lord  Mayor  of  London  of 
that  name.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  Lawrence, 
and  must  ha\-e  been  a  very  early  one  ;  but  although  I 


(73)      UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT 

have  seen  seven  different  copies  of  the  print,  I  have 
never  found  any  lettering  on  it.  The  British  Museum 
have  identified  the  print  for  me,  but  they  do  not 
know  the  engraver.  If  you  think  it  of  sufficient 
interest  to  reproduce  in  The  Connoisseur  with  the 
information  I  have  given  as  to  the  portrait  and  piiintcr, 
we  may  be  able  to  identify  the  engraver.  It  was 
probably  Reynolds ;  but  it  must  have  been  an  early 
one. 

Yours  very  trulv.  John  Lank. 


(74)     unidentified  picture 
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(76) 


rMliENTIFIlCll    I'OKIKAIT 


L'MllKNTIKiKD    PaINIINKS    (NdS.    71J    AM)    So). 

|)i-.Ak   Sir, — 1   wciiidcr  if  any  of  your  readers  can 


lulp  niclo  find  something  about  two  ])ictiircs  I  have  had 
for  some  Years,   and  which  are   certainly   remarkably 


(77)         i;NIllKNin-IKI>     I'OKIKAIT 
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(78)         PORTRAIT 

well  executed.  I  enclose  rough  prints.  The  three 
figures  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Miaonli.s,  Colio- 
poulos,  and  Botzaris,  three  Greek  officers,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  emancipation  of  their 
country,  and  were  afterwards  sent  as  head  of  tiie 
deputation  to  the  court  of  Bavaria  to  solicit  Prince 
Otto  to  become  King  of  Greece.  The  canvas  is  42  in. 
by  47  in.  The  other  is  a  striking  full-size  oil  of 
•Si.  John  the  Baptist.     They  are  not  signed. 

Vours  truly,  W.  B.wwki.l. 

Umdextified  Portrait  No.  51  (August  Number). 
Sir, — Unidentified  picture  No.  51  in  the  August 
Connoisseur  is  clearly  by  Willem  de  Poorier. 

Yours  obediently,  .\.  T. 

L  NIDKNTIITKI)    1'aIN  I  INC,  No.  6o  (OCTOBER  NUMBER). 

Dkar  Sir, — \\ith  reference  to  the  unidentified 
painting  No.  60,  Jae/  and  Sisera,  I  have  seen  an 
engraving  of  the  sa  me  in  an  Early  Victorian  copy  of 


OF     lAMF.S     CURTIS 

the  Old  Testament.  It  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  picture  in  The  Connoisseur,  and  was  called 
Jael  and  Sisera,  painted  by  Jas.  Northcote,  R..'\., 
engraved  by  W.  Holl. 

Sours  faithfully.  Subscriber. 

Louis  Ghemar. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Belgian  artist  Louis  Gh^niar 
went  to  Scotland  (Aberdeen)  about  1851  to  1S5.S, 
called  by  a  great  publisher  to  illustrate  an  aiition 
de  luxe  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  that  edition  ?  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible  to  find  at  least  .some  of  the  copies  of  that 
edition?  I  mean  cojiics  of  some  of  the  books 
published. 

During  his  long  .stay  in  Scotland,   Louis  Ghemar 
made  a  great  many  portraits.     Could  it  be  possible 
to  get  some  of  tho.se  ])ortraits  (lithograi)hs)  ? 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

V.  .\.  Reverleaux  Lagotte. 
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Uniiii-.ntii  iicn   1'ainiim;  No.  55   (Skpi  k\ii;kr 

N'rMi;i;R). 
SiK, — Tlir  uni(k-iuifie(l  |)ainting  Nu.  55  in  tlic 
SL'])tcnibiT  issiii'  (if  'I'll!''.  CoNNciissKUK  is  strungly 
rcniiniscL-iU  of  Achiiii  I'Llslu.-iiner  {1574-1620),  but  the 
size  trivtii  and  the  maturial  on  wliich  it  is  i)aiiilecl  seem 
to  me  to  |ioiiit  to  a  copy  after  that  master.  For  thi' 
nio^t  [(art,  I'^lslu-inier's  works  are  small  and  on  copper. 
He  may  he  advantageously  stu(hed  in  tin-  iMl/william 
collection  at  Camhridge. 

Vours  trulv,   |.  11as\m:i.i,,  M.('.  I.. 


LnrAI.ITY    OK    PiClXiRKS. 

Sir, — I  \v<indcr  if  anv  of  your  readers  can  help  me 
to  find  the  whereabouts  of  the  following  pictures, 
which  were  s(jld  at  9,  {'onnaught  Place,  on  Thursday, 
i3(h,  and  friday,  i4lh  .\hiy,  tcS6(;  : — 

(i)  Port  rail  <//  Gforgc  IV.  when  J'/irnv  of  Woks, 
by  Sir  Wm.  Heechey. 


(2)  Ulwk-kiii^th  Portrait  of  Ga»xc  III.,  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

(3)  Whole-length  Portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

(4)  Portrait  of  a  Lailv.  liy  Kneller. 

\'ours  faithfully,  H.  (1.  Bouwens. 

UN'iriENTIFIED    PICTURE  No.   65    (OCTOBER   NuMHER). 

Sir, — The  seals  reproduced  in  your  October  issue 
in  connection  with  an  unidentified  picture  (No.  65) 
represent  the  armorial  bearings  and  crest  of  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Cashell. 

\'ours  faithfully,  F.  Carruthers  Goui.d. 

Pe  JosiAH  Spode. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  February  number,  No. 
138,  Volume  XXXV.,  Mr.  Tom  Cannon  en(|uires  if 
any  of  your  readers  know  of  any  descendants  now 
living  of  Josiah   Spode. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  advise  that  there  are  direct 
descendants  now  living  in  Queensland,  and  if  Mr. 
Cannon  cares  to  write  to  me,  I  can  \>\x\.  him  into 
communication  with  them. 

I  am,  vours  faithfullv,  T"hn  S.  Camerox. 
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Our  Plates. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  appropriate 

title  tiian  thai  cif  Lndy  Hamilton  as  ^'■Ariadne"  for 
Romney's  beautiful  picture — now 
in   the  collection  of  Lieut. -Colonel 

Sir  Audley  Neeld,  Bart. — so  universally  known  bv  that 

name.     Vet  Rom- 

n  e  y    h  a  d    n  o 

thought  of  the 

deserted  wife  of 

Perseus  when  he 

painted  it.     His 

canvas  is  really  an 

illu.stration  of  one 

of    C  o  w  p  e  r  '  s 

poems,  which  re- 
lates how  a  serv- 
ing-maid   named 

Kate  "fell  in  love 

with  one  who  left 

her,   went  to  sea, 

and  died."     The 

earliest  engraving 

from    the   work 

was  titled  after 

Cowper's   ill-fated 

heroine;   from  a 

more  recent  one 

— a  mezzotint  en- 
graved  by   H.   T. 

I'rreenhead,  and 

published   by 

Messrs.    Henry 

draves  &    Co., 

Ltd. — our  repro- 
duction  is   taken. 

It  is  perhaps  well 

that  the  original 

title  of  Romney's 

picture  should  not 
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{See  ''Current  Art  Notes,''  page  191) 


be  revived.  His  graceful  figure  of  I,ady  Hamilton 
neither  puts 'one  in  mind  of  a  "serving-maid,"  nor 
does  the  pleasing  melancholy  with  which  he  has  in- 
vested her  suggest  unquenchable  sorrow.  She  is  of 
the  true  Ariadne  type,  ready  to  accept  consolation  for 

the  absence  of  one 
lover  in  the  atten- 
tions of  another. 
The  plate  of  Mrs. 
JDriimmoiid  Smith 
— a  portrait  l<jng 
attributed  to 
R  cj  m  n  e  y ,  but 
which  Mr.  Alger- 
non Graves  con- 
clusively proved 
to  be  by  Reynolds 
— li as  already 
been  described  in 
our  last  number. 
A  third  English 
portrait  is  that  of 
Lady  Erne,  after 
John  Downman, 
R.A.,  the  plate  of 
which  is  taken 
from  the  engrav- 
ing in  colours  by 
I  u  1  e  s  P  a  y  r  a  u. 
While  fashionable 
types  of  art  are 
always  changing, 
it  may  be  safely 
prophesied  that 
jiortrnits — or  at 
least  those  of 
beautiful  women 
— by  the  greater 
English  artists  will 
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always  remain  iiiorL-  or  less  in  vogue,  tor  delight  in 
feminine  beauty  appears  one  of  the  most  unchangeable 
ot  human  emotions;  so  that  whether  it  is  represented 
in  the  I'eniis  of  Milo,  the  .]f()na  Lisa  of  Leonardo  da 
\'inri,  or  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Sargent,  it  will  always 
meet  with  admirers. 

for  a  ty|)e  of  French  eighteenth-century  beauty,  we 
may  take  the  figures  in  'J'/it'  Fou}itai>t  of  Luve,  by  Jean 
Honore  Fragonard,  the  contemporary  of  Reynolds, 
Romney,  and  (iainsborough,  wluj,  if  he  did  not  put 
his  sitters  on  canvas  with  the  same  feeling  of  intimacy, 
was  far  greater  as  a  tlecorative  painter.  This  picture 
is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Wallace  Collection  ;  the 
fine  reproduction  of  it  is  taken  from  the  second  volume 
oi  I'ainous  Paint iii\:;i,  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  is  a  typical  sami)le  of  the  fifty 
[)lates  which  adcjtn  that  wonderful  twelve-shilling 
volume.  Here,  indeed,  one  may  study  types  of 
teminine  beauty  of  various  nationalities  and  periods. 
FVagonard's  contemporary — and  in  some  sense  his 
rival — (Ireuze  is  n.-presented  by  his  Head  of  a  Girl, 
in  the  National  Caller)-,  and  the  Fidc/i/y,  in  the 
^\'allace  Callery.  There  i.s  more  sentiment  in  his 
pictures  than  in  those  of  Fragonard,  but  perhaps  less 
art — certainly  less  decorative  feeling,  while  the  senti- 
ment sometimes  borders  on  sentimentality — yet  Creuze 
is  assured  of  permanence  Iiecause  of  the  tenu'nine 
charm  with  which  he  invested  his  work.  Mr.  .Sargent's 
strength  ol  brushmanship  and  fine  sense  of  colour  is 
inst.mced  in  his  .l//v,v  FJhii  Tirrv  as  "  /.adv  J/ad'c//!," 


and  Madame  Le  Brun  submits  her  claim  to  be  the 
greatest  woman  portrait  painter  of  all  time  by  the 
picture  of  herself  now  in  the  National  Gallerv. 
Reyncjlds  shows  wonderful  insight  into  maternal 
aftection  by  his  Mrs.  Hoare  and  Child,  and  Leonardo 
his  profundity  of  vision  in  the  enigmatical  smde  of  the 
lost  La  focondc.  There  are  other  portraits  as  well 
by  Rembrandt,  \'elazquez,  (iainsborough,  and  what- 
not, as  well  as  a  wealth  of  .some  of  the  world's  greatest 
landscapes,  genre  and  historical  pictures.  In  all  the 
latter,  however  attractive  they  appear  to  us  now,  there  is 
not  the  same  permanent  and  universal  power  of  enchant- 
ment that  there  is  in  the  portraits  of  some  of  these 
long-dead  beauties.  The  charm  of  landscape  to  a 
certain  extent  is  a  modern  sensaticjn,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  remains  proxincial,  ajjijcaling  only  with 
special  force  to  the  natives  of  that  country  which  it 
jiortrays,  while  the  conceptions  of  religious  and  hi.s- 
lorical  events  change  with  every  age.  With  these 
subjects,  then,  it  is  the  power  of  paint,  the  technical 
skill  and  artistry  of  the  artist,  which  alone  secures 
them  immortality;  and  artistry,  if  expended  on  a 
dunie  that  ceases  to  retain  its  ])opular  interest,  is 
only  appreciated  liy  the  cultivate-d.  Feminine  beauty 
almost  alone  seems  to  have  a  permanent  standard 
of  a])praisement,  and  thus  the  great  artists,  who  ex- 
pend their  genius  inmiortalizing  it,  may  be  sure  of 
an  ap])reciative  audience  in  every  age  and  country, 
and  among  the  ignorant  as  well  as  among  the 
cognoscenti. 
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Spanish  Old 
Masters 


TllK  great  fact  about  Spanish  art  is  its  outburst  of 
blossom  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
and  its  steriHty — with  the  exception  of 
a  sohtary  bloom  at  the  close  of  the 
eij,'htccnth  century — before  and  after- 
wards. Perhaps  Mr.  Maurice  W.  lirockwell  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Cook,  who  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  Exhibition  of  Spanish  Old  Masters 
.It  the  Grafton  Galleries,  may  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment :  and  yet  this  exhibition,  more  widely  representative 
i)f  retrospective  Spanish  painting  than  any  other  held  in 
the  country,  amply  confirms  it.  One  sees  the  course  of  six 
centuries  of  Spanish  art  traced  in  the  193  works  included. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  few  master-painters  who  lived  during 
the  great  epoch,  would  it  ha\e  been  worth  the  tracing, 
for,  despite  the  magnificence  of  its  achievement,  the 
Spanish  is  not  a  great  school  of  painting,  but  one  of  a 
few  great  painters .' 

Spanish  genius  and  poverty  are  accountable  for  these 
vagaries  of  its  art.  You  cannot  have  a  broad-bottomed 
:irt  without  a  broad-bottomed  commerce.  Art  flourished 
in  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  Italy,  in  seventeenth- 
century  P" ranee  and  Holland,  and  in  eighteenth-century 
England,  because  the  mercantile  communities  were 
numerous  and  prosperous.  Their  money,  directly  or  in- 
directly, supported  the  shoals  of  painters,  little  as  well  as 
great,  who  had  ceased  to  work  entirely  for  the  Court  and 
Church.  In  Spain  commerce  flourished  for  only  a  brief 
period,  then  it  decayed  ;  art  having  no  scope  for  develop- 
ment, dwindled  and  faded  like  a  plant  growing  in  a 
shallow  and  nurtureless  soil. 

The  seedlings  of  Spanish  art  were  borrowed  from  abroad, 
taking  earliest  root  in  Catalonia — a  province  never  wholly 
conquered  by  the  Moors,  and  which  in  some  sense  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  recreated  Spanish 
kingdom.  Of  this  early  Catalan  art  an  interesting 
specimen  is  shown  in  Mr.  Roger  Fry's  Altiir  Front  with 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  which  dates  from  the 
year  1250.  Its  inspiration  is  wholly  Ryzantine,  probably 
transmitted  from  the  East  through  the  medium  of  the  early 
illuminating  artists  who  practised  in  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  next  specimens  in 
point  of  chronology  date  about  170  years  later.     These 


are  four  of  the  panels  of  an  altar-piece  depicting  the 
Legend  of  St.  Ursula,  belonging  to  Sir  F.  Beaufort 
Palmer.  Highly  pleasing  in  point  of  decorative  ettect, 
these  works  show  few  distinct  traces  of  Spanish  origin  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Herbert  Cook's  beautiful 
little  painting  of  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
catalogued  as  belonging  to  the  late  fifteenth-century  school 
of  Portugal — Portugal  in  matters  of  art  being  reckoned 
as  part  of  Spain. 

Not  until  the  sixteenth  centur>'  can  the  true  Spanish 
school  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence — a  school 
formed  by  the  fusing  of  various  provincial  characteristics 
into  a  homogeneous  national  feeling  under  the  pressure  of 
strong  foreign  influences.  Before  then  there  had  been 
some  great  provincial  artists.  The  picture  of  St.  Michael 
cn'ercoming  Satan,  with  the  Kneeling  Figure  of  a  Donor, 
belonging  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Wernher,  already  shown 
in  the  Grafton  Gallery,  exemplifies  the  work  of  one  ot 
these — Bartolommeo  Vermejo,  an  artist  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Cordova,  who  flourished  at  Barcelona  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  his  art  being  influenced,  but 
not  submerged,  by  Catalan  inspiration.  Another  version 
of  the  same  theme,  ^V.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  shows 
how  far  the  work  of  the  native  Catalan  artists  of  this 
period  fell  behind  that  of  \'ermejo  in  refinement  and 
precision  of  execution.  There  are  many  other  represen- 
tative specimens  of  Spanish  primitive  art  included,  but 
the  majority  arc  interesting  rather  from  an  arch;v;ological 
than  an  artistic  standpoint. 

Of  the  great  period  of  Spanish  art  X'elazquez  is  the 
chief  exponent,  and  to  him  there  are  attributed  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  examples.  These — or  at  least  the 
pictures  which  can  be  positively  assigned  to  the  master — 
generally  represent  the  earlier  periods  of  his  art.  First 
of  all  comes  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  picture  of  An  Old 
Woman  Frying  Eggs,  or  The  Omelette,  which  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  artist's  nineteenth  year.  It  offers  the 
characteristics  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  immature 
work  of  a  great  realistic  artist — strong  and  conscientious 
execution  combined  with  over-elaboration  of  prosaic 
detail.  In  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  well-known  picture 
of  The  U'liter  Seller,  or  The  Water  Carrier  0/ Set'ille,  as 
it  is  popularly  calle:i,  which  dates  two   or   three   years 
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later,  X'elazquez  shows  astonishing  progress,  not  so  much 
in  his  brushmanship  as  in  his  power  of  selection.  The 
Cook  canvas,  for  all  its  mastery  of  paint,  is  more  of  a 
record  than  a  jjicture,  whereas  T/ir  U'a/cr  Scl/o-  is  a 
great  work  of  art,  profound  in  feeling,  simple  in  ex- 
pression, and  containing  nothing  that  would  be  better 
omitted.  The  Two  ^'maig  Men  ,it  ti  Men/ of  xhc  \^uke 
of  Wellington,  and  The  Kifiiwii  Maid,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Otto  Beit,  both  belong  to  the  same  period.  The  restora- 
tions on  the  former  ha\e  deprived  it  of  something  of  its 
vitality  ;  but  the  latter,  a  comparatively  unknown  work, 
is  in  Hne  condition,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
X'elazquez's  early  realistic  work  when  he  was  still  the 
nominal  pupil  of  his  father-in-law,  Francisco  Pacheco. 

It  was  with  the  latter  that  \'elazquez  made  his  two 
journeys  to  Madrid  to  seek  employment  at  the  court  of 
Philip  I\'.  ;  the  first  in  1621,  which  was  fruitless,  and  that 
of  1623,  which  was  crowned  with  a  greater  success  than 
the  ])ainter  could  have  anticipated.  The  Water  Carrie) 
had  l)een  taken  with  him  as  a  sample  of  his  powers,  a 
])roof  of  the  hi.gh  opinion  he  entertained  of  it  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  this  pi(  ture  he  owed  his  introduction  to  the  king, 
but  to  a  portrait  of  Don  Juan  de  Fonscca.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  i'liilip,  a  commission  so  successfully  performed 
that  henceforth  he  ])ractically  lived  with  his  royal  master, 
continually  painting  likenesses  of  him.  The  earliest  of 
these  included  in  the  exhibition — there  are  only  two  — is 
the  full-length  of  the  king,  probably  painted  about  1628, 
or  perhaps  e.irlier.  It  is  a  grandly  composed  work. 
Phili])  1\'.,  not  \ct  disenchanted  «ith  the  responsibilities 
of  oflice,  shows  an  animation  and  vivacity  that  is  not 
visible  in  his  later  ])ortraits.  He  stands  grasping  a  baton 
in  his  right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
his  legs  firmly  ])oised,  and  a  look  of  martial  determination 
on  his  countenance.  It  is  not  \'elazquez's  finest  portrait 
of  the  king,  but  it  gives  the  noblest  conception  of  him. 
The  colour  is  rich  and  hnninous,  ;i  little  reminiscent  of 
Titian,  and  painted  with  a  less  restrained  palette  than 
N'elazquez  usually  employed.  A  doubt  of  the  authenticity 
<if  this  picture  was  expressed  b\-  the  great  Spanish  critic, 
the  late  Don  .\ureliano  de  Beruete,  and  for  the  expression 
of  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  justification,  \oble 
as  are  the  conception,  arrangement,  and  coloration  of  the 
work,  the  handling  betrays  a  certain  lack  of  si)ontaneity 
whic:h  is  not  characteristic  of  \'elazc|Uez  at  any  ])eri(Hl. 
It  is  more  hard  than  either  that  of  his  earlier  pictures  or 
the  ones  which  came  afterwards.  May  it  have  been 
jiainted  at  the  time  when  some  of  the  contemporary  artists 
were  protesting  against  the  "detestable  naturalism"  of 
the  young  court  painter — an  essay  to  show-  that  he  could 
attain  the  high  surface  finish  of  some  of  the  decorati\e 
costume  pictures  of  his  ])redeccssors,  or  is  it  that  it  is  ,1 
replica  of  some  lost  original  .■*  Kings  then,  as  now,  seldom 
had  a  pleasing  likeness  made  but  what  tlicy  ordered  some 
repetitions  from  the  artist. 

'I'hc  other  portrait  of  the  king  is  the  spirited  finished 
study  of  I'liilip  //'.  on  llorseliaek\  now  belonging  to 
I.ord  N'orthbrook,  and  once  the  property  of  the  banker- 
|)oet   Samuel    Rogers,  at  whose   sale  in   f856  it  brought 


^215  5s.  The  large  version  of  the  same  subject  hang- 
ing in  the  Prado  was  painted  in  1644,  and  there  are 
sexeral  others  in  existence.  The  Xorthbrook  picture, 
while  resonant  in  colour  and  free  in  handling,  hardly 
exhibits  that  sureness  of  touch  which  one  associates  with 
the  best  works  of  the  artist.  The  authenticity  oi  A  Lady 
witlia  Mantilla,  from  Devonshire  House,  has  been  strongly 
attacked,  and  as  strongly  defended.  It  is  a  tonal  harmony 
more  suggestive  of  the  suavity  of  Whistler  than  the  brute- 
strength  of  \"elazquez.  Mazo  has  been  suggested  as  its 
author  ;  but  .Maze  was  more  or  less  an  echo  of  \'elazquez 
in  his  orthodox  moods,  and  this  is  not  \"elazquez  in  his 
orthodox  mood.  The  picture  is  pretty  well  established 
as  a  portrait  of  the  painter's  daughter  Francisco,  the  wife 
of  Mazo.  Its  delightful  ease  conclusively  proves  it  not 
to  have  been  a  copy.  What  more  likely  that  the  artist, 
in  making  a  poitrait  of  his  own  daughter,  should  venture 
on  an  intimacy  of  feeling  and  a  tenderness  of  treatment 
which  he  dare  not  attempt  in  his  commissioned  works? 

The  Portrait  of  Pope  Innoeent  A'.,  lent  b\-  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  has  been  another  battle-ground  of  critics. 
Like  most  of  \"elazciue2's  works  belonging  to  the  duke, 
it  formed  part  of  the  spoil  looted  by  the  French  from  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Madrid,  and  captured  by  the  English 
at  \'ittoria.  The  King  of  Spain  presented  these  pictures 
to  the  Iron  Duke — a  valuable  gift,  but  hardly  equivalent 
to  as  many  hundreds  of  pounds  as  it  would  be  worth 
tens  of  thousands  to-day.  The  picture  is  one  of  several 
replicas  which  were  made — the  original  jwrtrait  being 
presufiiably  left  in  Rome— and,  cotiiing  from  the  Madrid 
palace,  should  possess  every  claim  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
the  master.  However  this  may  be,  the  picture  has  been 
o\er-eulogized.  In  conception  and  handling  it  does  not 
stand  on  the  same  plane  with  one  or  two  of  the  N'clazquez 
portraits  in  the  National  Ciallery. 

Passing  over  the  other  works  by  and  attributed  to  this 
artist,  which  have  been  shown  before,  one  comes  to  the 
enigmas  of  the  exhibition.  Tlie  Dying  Gladiator,  lent  by 
.Mr.  F.  D.  Walenn,  and  Mr.  .M.  H.  .Spielmann's  A/ij^els 
appearint;  to  the  Shepherds.  The  former  is  a  foreshortened 
study  frotii  the  nude,  powerfully  painted,  but  having  no 
sjjecial  affinity  with  \'elazi|uezs  work,  and  tnore  probably 
Italian  than  Spanish.  .Mr.  .Spielmann's  picture  has  far 
more  serious  claims  for  consideration.  It  is  emphaticalh 
a  Spanish  work  of  about  the  early  period  of  \'elazquez. 
and  more  closely  coincides  with  his  technique  than  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  date  assigned  to  it  by 
its  owner  is  1622,  the  period  immediately  after  his  rebuft' 
in  Madrid,  w'hcn  it  might  be  ex])ectcd  that,  seeing  no  open- 
ing in  portraiture,  and  tiring  of  producing  streets  and  in- 
terior scenes  representing  the  doings  of  the  commonalty, 
he  made  a  new  departure  by  essaying  religious  art,  for 
which  there  was  at  that  time  a  steady  market.  The  pic- 
ture." whomever  it  is  by,  is  a  fine  work,  quite  one  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  in  the  exhibition  :  the  sleeping  figure 
on  the  right  being  a  marvellous  piece  of  realistic  brush- 
work,  quite  in  accordance  with  \'elazquez's  style  in  his 
Seville  period. 

Seville  was  the  richest  mart  in  Spain,  and  so  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  give  birth  to  the  two 
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greatest  Spanish  artists.  The  second  was  Murillo,  once 
more  esteemed  tlian  Velazquez  himself,  but  now  somewhat 
under  a  cloud.  His  self  portrait  belonging  to  Earl 
Spencer,  which  has  not  been  exhibited  in  London  since 
1895,  should  do  something  towards  reinstating  him — if 
not  in  his  old  position,  at  least  in  a  higher  one  than  he 
at  present  holds.  The  frame  painted  on  the  canvas  round 
the  portrait  perhaps  interferes  with  one's  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  of  the  work,  which  holds  its  own  with  any  picture 
in  the  exhibition.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  hanging  near  by,  is  also  a  fine  work,  but  badly  wants 
cleaning.  Another  good  example  of  the  artist  is  Mr.  W. 
C.  Rawlinson's  full-length  of  a  man  in  a  black  dress  with 
sleeves  slashed  with  white.  In  these  pictures  Murillo's 
true  genius  fully  exemplifies  itself;  they  are  simple,  un- 
affected and  natural,  well  characterised,  painted  with  great 
restraint  of  colour,  and  attaining  much  of  the  powerful 


realism  of  \"elazquez  though  with  greater  suavity  of  man- 
ner. The  large  Prodigal  Son,  lent  by  the  executors  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  not  so  convincing.  It  is  less 
solidly  painted,  the  colouring  is  insufficiently  contrasted, 
and  though  the  father  and  son  form  a  nobly  conceived 
group,  the  other  figures  are  w.inting  in  interest.  In  con- 
sidering this  picture,  however,  one  has  to  remember  that  it 
is  seen  under  great  disadvantages.  Murillo  painted  it  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  homogeneous  scheme  of  deconition — 
one  of  eight  pictures  to  the  Church  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Jorge  at  Seville.  Separated  from  its  fellows  and  hung  at 
a  different  height  to  that  from  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended it  should  be  viewed,  the  picture  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fragment  of  a  work.  Similar  disadvantages 
handicap  the  display  of  nearly  all  Murillo's  larger  works. 
He  painted  them  to  be  seen  in  comparatively  ill-lit  churches 
and  often  at  a  considerable  height.    Removed  from  such 
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finironmeiit  and  placed  low  down  in  the  searching  light 
(if  a  modern  picture  gallery,  they  are  apt  to  look  thin  and 
scenic. 

(Jf  the  other  artists  represented,  pcrhups  Alonsa 
Sanchez  Coello,  who  stood  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  l'hili|)  II.  as  \'elazquez  did  to  Philip  I\'.,  is  most 
strongh-  shown.  His  art,  however,  is  rather  Flemish  than 
Spanish — an  echo  of  the  work  of  Antonio  More,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  his  appointment  as  painter  to  the  king. 
That  his  elaborate  and  somewhat  laboured  work  is  capable 
of  producing  a  highly  decorative  ei^'ect  was  shown  in 
several  pictures  lent  from  the  king's  collection,  and  in 
the  Portrait  of  (t  Yoitiii^  Man,  from  the  National  Caller)- 
of  Irelantl.  (.)f  the  twelve  pictures  by  or  ascribed  to 
('.ova  none  of  them  showed  this  unequal  artist  at  his  best. 
Ribera  was  not  seen  to  much  advantage  ;  and  only  one 
example  was  shown  as  by  Mazo,  the  strongly  jiainted 
Portrait  of  a  Corrrgii/or,  belonging  to  Sir  Frederick 
t'ook,  and  formerly  attributed  to  X'elazquez,  though  the 
I'ortraiiofijuciii  Mariaiina,  a  version  of  a  portion  of  the 
picture  recently  given  by  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  to  the 
National  Callcry,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  replica  b\-  Mazo 
than  a  copy  by  Juan  Carreho  de  Miranda,  to  whom  it  is 
now  assigned. 

.\s  already  stated  in  TllK  CdXNOlssiiUU,  the  ])roceeds 
of  the  exhibition  will  be  divided  pro])ortionately  between 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  and  the  Socied.ad  dc 
.Vinigos  del  Arte  Espanola  in  Madrid. 

Onf,  of  the  chief  items  of  interest  in  the  report  of  His 

Majesty's  Conmiissioners  for  the  International  Exhibitions 

at  Brussels,  Rome,  and  Tm-in  is  the 

English  Ceramic      ,^_.^j^,|^    ,^y    ^j^_    Thomas    Cartlich 

Art  at  Brussels  ^,^_^^^,^.  ^^_^  j,^^  j^^_^,,^._.^.  ,^^^^|   |^,„.^^,,^^„, 

and  Turin  .     ,  .      •  ,      •  i         i         n 

industries.  It  is  a  lucid  aiul  well- 
reasoned  exposition,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  In- 
all  English  master-potters,  and  it  also  makes  important 
reconmiendations  which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the 
(".overnment.  Mr.  Moore  states  "that  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  Uritish  pottery  is  admitted  to  hold  the  first 
place  for  finish,  durability,  and  decoration."  He  adds  : 
•'This  position  is  likely  to  be  held,  because  the  ordinary 
commercial  wares  are  i)Ut  on  the  market  at  prices  \-ery 
little  in  ad\-ance  of  vastly  inferior  goods  which  are  put  in 
competition  from  other  countries.  Where  the  prospects 
of  British  potting  are  less  roseate  is  on  the  artistic  side  of 
the  industry.  With  some  remarkable  excei)tions,  English 
designers  are  too  much  occu])ied  in  reproductions  and 
imitations  of  existing  i)ieccs  to  produce  original  artistic 
work,  so  that  the  personal  note  in  the  art  of  potting  in 
this  country  has  almost  ceased  to  exist."  Mr.  Moore  puts 
this  down  largely  to  the  restrictions  of  conmiercialism  and 
the  general  introduction  of  machinery,  which,  while  it 
"has  not  entirely  deposed  the  craftsman,  has  de|)osed 
the  ap])rentice. "  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether 
the  ap])rentice  is  adcciuatcly  replaced  by  the  teaching  in 
tlie  technical  schools. 

"  Our  continental  competitors  have  to  deal  with  exactly 
the  same  mechanical  and  commercial  problems  as  our- 
selves ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  technical  teacher  is  a 


technician,  and  not  a  theorist.  He  is  one  who  has 
learned  his  craft  in  a  pottery,  and  has  gained  prestige  by 
its  practice,"  whereas  in  England  the  teacher  is  more 
often  an  artist  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  techni- 
cal craftsmanship.  The  result  is,  that  while  the  "art 
teaching  is  efficient  within  certain  well-defined  limits," 
its  fruits,  as  exemplified  by  the  majority  of  pieces  shown 
at  the  exhibitions,  suggested  "a  need  for  a  closer  relation 
between  designer  and  craftsn-ian.  " 

"In  the  finer  types  of  pottery  exhibited  at  Brussels 
and  Turin  by  English  makers  the  absence  of  applied 
decoration  of  a  legitimate,  or  at  any  rate  a  creative,  type 
was  marked,  with  the  exception  of  the  exquisite  Jlaiiihcs 
and  excellent  glazes  which  formed  part  of  the  British 
exhibits,  and  which  certainly  did  secure  for  this  country 
special  merit,  riveting  as  they  did  the  attention  of  con- 
noisseurs and  securing  for  themselves  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders.  The  fact  that  otherwise  there  were  no 
c]50ch-making  examples  of  British  pottery  or  porcelain, 
and  few  which  would  be  coveted  by  the  trustees  of  civic 
museums  or  fastidious  and  wealthy  collectors  of  objects 
of  vertu,  is  plainly  not  due  to  a  present  lack  of  capacity 
for  their  production.  If  the  artists  and  craftsmen  who 
are  capable  of  producing  the  finest  work — who  arc 
scattered  over  the  various  potteries — and  who,  by  stress 
of  circumstances,  are  engaged  mainly  on  work  that  is 
frankly  commercial,  could  be  gathered  together,  or 
commissioned  to  supply  examples  of  their  woik  (say,  by 
the  State)  for  any  international  exhibition  in  which  the 
(Government  interested  itself,  there  would  be  a  means 
of  showing  w-hat  the  British  potter  could  do.  It  is  not 
the  expense  alone  that  deters  the  manufacturer  from 
producing  a  pihc  dc  resistance,  nor  the  difficult)-  of 
finding  a  market,  but  the  diversion  from  his  ordinar)- 
methods,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  time.  It  would 
be  easy  for  the  Government,  on  the  report  of  its 
Commissioners  and  jurors,  to  select  certain  firms,  to 
moderately  subsidise  them  or  commission  them  to  make 
exhibition  pieces  or  services  (as  was  done  at  Sevres  and 
other  historic  potteries),  and  to  exhibit  not  as  a  private 
firm  or  combination  of  firms,  but  as  the  State  itself  on 
behalf  of  the  national  industry.  This  would  be  an  in- 
expensive (and  possibly  even  remunerative)  means  of 
developing  the  best  phases  of  the  ceramic  industr)-,  and 
certainly  under  such  conditions  (jreat  Britain  would  hold 
its  own  in  com]x-tition  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

In  saying  that  Sir  Alfred  East's  death  will  be  a  great 

loss    to   both  art  and  artists,  one  pays  a  tribute  to  the 

man  as  well  as  to  the  painter.       His 

o      .  fr^     -c  influence,  assistance  and  advice  were 

Sir  Alfred  East,  ,  ,  r  i  ■     r  n 

„  T,  T,  A      n   A  alwaxs   at    the  service  of  his  fellow- 

P.R.B.A.,  R.A.  ■  J,      ,.        J  1 

craftsmen,  and  he  showed  a  considera- 
tion for  tlicise  who  had  not  been  so  successful  as  himself 
in  a  ])iactical  manner  which  deserves  more  often  to  be 
emulated.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  one  of 
his  last  actions— taken  on  the  sick-bed  from  which  he 
was  not  to  rise  again— was  to  protest  against  the  harsh 
enforcement  of  certain  rules  against  some  members  of  a 
society  to  which  he  belonged.     One  has  to  regret  that  this 
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pi'Dlfsl   \\;is    lint 
successful. 

Sir  Alfred  died 
in  his  sixty- 
tliird  year,  in 
the  fulness  of  hi-, 
imwers,  the  pic- 
tures whicli  he 
contributed  to 
the  K  o )  a  I 
Academy  in  the 
present  year  be- 
ing  universally 
acknow  ledyed 
as  anionj^st  the 
fi  nest  works 
from  his  brush. 
1 1  e  was  born  at 
Kettering  on 
December  15th, 
1S49,  and  re- 
ceived his  eaily 
cducation  in  art 
at  the  Govern- 
ment School  of 
.\it,  Glasgow. 
From  thence  he 
w  e  n  t  to  t  h  e 
1'-  c  o  1  e  d  e  s 
Beaux-  A  r  t  s, 
I'aris,  and  also 
studied  under 
MM.  T.  Fleury 
and  ISouguer- 
eau.  'On  his  re- 
turn to  England 
he  went  to  live  in  (  dasgow  but  shortly  afterwardsmigrated 
to  London.  His  tirst  contribution  to  the  Royal  .\cadeniy 
was  made  in  1S83,  and  since  then  he  has  been  represented 
in  every  exhibition.  He  was  also  a  consistent  contributor 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  (of  which  he  was 
President),  the  Royal  Institute,  the  old  (Jrosvenor  Gallery, 
md  the  now  defunct  Xew  Clallery.  His  work,  though 
ipprcciated  by  the  discerning  from  the  tirst,  was  some- 
vhat  tardily  recognised  by  the  authorities.  He  was  not 
elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  until  1898,  and 
it  is  only  during  the  last  few  months  that  he  w^as  promoted 
to  full  membership.  On  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  he 
received  many  distinctions.  He  had  gold  medals  awarded 
him  at  Paris  and  Munich,  was  made  a  Cavaliere  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crow-n  of  Italy,  a  Member  of  the  Societe 
National  des  Beaux-Arts,  France,  and  an  Honorary 
Member  of  Meiji  Bijutsu  Kai,  Japan.  One  of  his  pictures 
was  purchased  for  the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  while  others 
have  been  acquired  for  the  public  galleries  of  Hungary, 
\'enice,  Pittsburg,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,      Oldham,      Preston,     and     elsewhere.  Only 

recently  Sir  Alfred  presented  a  tine  collection  of  his  own 
works  to  his  native  town  of  Kettering. 

As  an  artist  .Sir  .\lfred  occupied  a  distinguished  place 
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amiing^heiand- 
scape  painters 
of  his  lime. 
Perhaps  he  was 
even  more  fully 
appreciated  in 
.\nicrica  and  on 
the  Continent 
th.'in  in  Eng- 
land, and  fur 
this  the  senti- 
ment of  hi-,  pic- 
tures was  partly 
res|K)nbiblc.  It 
was  more  cos- 
mopolitan than 
English,  leaning 
rather  to  the 
re  lined  classi- 
cism of  Co  rot 
than  tlie  sturdy 
naturalism  of 
Constable.  Be- 
fore all  things 
Sir  Alfred  was 
a  master  of  de- 
sign ;  his  desire 
was  to  compose 
the  crude  facts 
of  nature  into 
rhythmic  har- 
monies of  form 
and  colour,  and 
his  skill  was 
shown  in  achiev- 
ing this  without 
the  sacrifice;  of  essential  truths.  His  brushwork  was 
always  tluent  and  int'orming,  he  painted  with  equal  facility 
in  water-colour  as  in  oil,  and  attained  considenible 
distinction  as  an  etcher. 

Tllli  autumn  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Tooth's  Galleries 

(155,    New    Bond  Strceti  exemplified   some  of  the  best 

phases  of  nineteenth  -  centur\'   conti- 
Oil  Paintings  ,  „      r    1         V    1  • 

,      „       .      "    ,      nental  art — not  all  of  them   ftishion- 
by  Continental  ,  ,  ,  in 

^  able  at  the  present  moment,  but  all 

possessed  of  certain  elements  of  truth 

and   beauty,   which,  though  overlooked  for  a  time,  will 

ensure  their  ultimate  permanence.      One  of  the  artists 

whose  works  are  at  present  somewhat  under  a  cloud  is 

William  .-Vlolphe   Bouguereau,  a  painter  whose  studio, 

something  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  w;is  the  Mecca 

to  all  art  students.     Bouguereau  in  his  art  is  a  lineal 

descendant  of  Ingres  ;  and  Ingres,  if  still  respected,  is  not 

now  followed,  for  he  was  a  worshipper  of  beautiful  and 

exact  line,  and  the  gods  of  the  present  day  arc  feeling, 

atmosphere,   and  tone.      Bouguereau  was  not  so  great 

as    Ingres;   the   pure   Grecian   feeling   of  the   latter   in 

his  hands  lost  something  of  its  beautiful  austerity.    He 

strove  more  for  decor.itive  clVeci  than  for  the  realisation 
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of  plastic  form 
in  paint,  and  hi^ 
\\  ork  s  lose  in 
(i  i^;  n  i  t)'  what 
I  h  (;  y  g  a  i  n  i  n 
p  r  c  t  t  i  n  e  s  s  . 
.\i-\  eitliflfss,  he 
"as  a  consnin- 
niatc  craftsman. 
In  I  he  i  'ii  /li  il 
mill  I\yi III-  no.s 
.1  t  Messrs. 
■|'outli\  tlu-re  1^ 
lilllc  I  o  m  o  \  f 
llic  cnici  I  ion  ^. 
1)  n  I  ni  II  c-  h  t  o 
I  h.irm  tliu  cyi-. 
It  IS  ^?.l^y  to  say 
that  t  lu-  tlcsh- 
tonus  an-  not 
t  riic  to  1  i  fc, 
that  tliL-  ti;4iircs 
aio  aljstrart 
c:rcatioiis  r.ithi-r  thin  livin.;  typi--.  of  htnnanit)',  anl  that 
ihcy  possess  no  atnio^plu-iic  environment.  The  artist 
intended  these  things.  I  lis  de-^ire  was  to  create  an 
ideal  and  abstract  beauty  of  form,  anl  to  eliminate  an_\- 
thing  which  should  clash  with  its  full  expression.  In  thi^ 
he  succecdeil.  Th.'  hgme-i  are  niodelle.l  witli  wo;i:leihil 
skill  wwiX  knouleilge,  and  .ur.inged  into  a  be.iutifiil  com- 
position. The  work  h.i-^  to  be  considerc.l  less  .l,  a 
realistic  painting  thin  as  a  piece  of  scul]jturesi|ue  decor.i- 
tioii.  One  h;is  written  so  much  about  this  great  though 
unfashionable  artist  th.it  little  -^p.ice  i-.  left  for  those  who 
still  are  deser\edly  in  the  \ogue.  .V  luminous  and  beauti- 
fully toned  picture  of  'I'lii-  I'oit  of  Marsciilis  is  b\-  P.  |. 
Clays  ;  two  characteristic  examples  by  J.  Israels,  /■'/■niii 
Divkiiess  to  Li^/i/  and  A  S//r/>//rn/i:s\f,  illusti-ate  his  eailiei' 
and  later  periods;  and  Corot,  Harpignie^,  \V.  .Maris,  and 
Lhcrniittc  are  all  well  represented. 

Till,  drawings  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  ch.ircoal  bv  .Mr. 
K.  Borough-Johnson  at  .Mr.  I'allertonS  (i,iller\-  ,5,  Old 
liond  Street;  showed  a  close  afrinit\-  in 
outlook  and  feeling  to  the  modern 
Dutch  school,  more  espcciall)'  to  the 
work  of  Jo.-,ef  Nraels.  Like  that  of 
many  of  his  prototypes,  .Mr.  Horough- [ohnson's  \ision  is 
too  joyless  to  enable  him  to  portr.i;  the  whole  aspect  of 
life.  Ilis  figures  are  habitants  of  a  world  of  toil  and 
sorrow,  in  whicli  there  is  no  re-.|)ite  from  labour  and  no 
pleasuic  to  be  foimd  in  its  performance.  In  the  tineh 
composed  and  (irmly  set  down  charcoal  drawing  of 
Oiiliiii;  I'isli,  l-.l,ipUs,;\  typical  example  of  his  work,  \(>u 
h.i\e  three  generation-,  grandmother,  mother,  and  son  - 
p.iinfully  dragging  along  a  hcav  >■  barrow  to  which  they 
are  harnessed.  The  old  woman's  f.ice  is  furrowed  by 
c.ire,  licr  lips  compressed  into  perjictual  hopelessness; 
one  feels  that  age  has  only  brought  with  it  a  fuller 
conviction  of  the  crueltv'  of  life,   ,ind   that   her  daughter 
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of  cheerfulness. 


Drawings  by 
E.  Borough- 
Johnson 


and  grandson 
ha\  e  awakened 
to  the  same 
knowledge.  So 
it  is  with  the 
figures  in  the 
other  drawings ; 
the  Dutch  child- 
ren in  AV/'/i.'/V/;'- 
for  tin-  J-'firv 
liciil  are  sober- 
ed into  preter- 
natural serious- 
n  e  s  s  ;  the 
workers  in  Toil 
might  be  deni- 
zens of  Dante's 
liifir)io.  ( )  n  I  )• 
a  ni  o  n  g  the 
throng  of  child- 
ren round  The 
Icc-crcdiii  Jiiir- 
ro-tv  arc  there 
The  drawings,  nexertheless,  are 
m  irked  by  high  artistry,  being  sentient  in  their  line, 
p  )wcrful  in  their  chiaroscuro,  and  sincere  in  feeling.  }5y 
the  sami-  artist  were  several  well-characterised  portraits, 
among  whii:h  the  tlignitied  head  of  Sir  Charles  Watson 
in  carbon,  and  a  gracefully  i)osed  /'ortniit  Sketch  of  a 
Lady  in  colour  an  1  c.irbon,  m  ly  be  singled  out  for 
special  mention. 

Mr.  K.  (Iwelo  (aio.lman  i.^  among  that  select  body  of 
artists  whose  claims  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the 
associates  of  the  Koy.il  .\cadem\-  are 
likel\-  to  be  acknowdedged  in  the  near 
future.  His  exhibition  at  the  Fine 
.\rl  Society's  lialleries  (148,  New 
liond  Street,  \V.)  shows  a  marked 
advance  on  any  of  his  earlier  "one-man  shows,"  giving 
e\idence  of  a  strong  and  original  personality,  a  keen  eye 
tor  colour,  antl  a  power  of  conveying  \i\  id  and  forceful 
im|)rcssions  in  expressive  and  sym|)athetic  brusliwork. 
The  works,  the  large  majority  of  which  were  in  oil, 
pictured  such  far-dung  ])laces  as  South  Africa,  India, 
Switzerland,  Kiimc,  and  \"enice  ;  but  those  of  tlic 
British  IslaniN,  perhaps,  made  the  greatest  appeal  to  an 
English  audience,  .\mong  the  best  were  some  of  the 
tr.mscripts  of  winter  scenery,  like  the  Fairer  for  a  Jit/'ui 
■^leaiii ;  W'iiiderinere,  where  the  greyncss  of  the  snow- 
laden  sky  was  iclieved  b\-  a  transient  sunburst  and  the 
snow-covered  landsca|)e  full  of  beautiful  and  lender 
coloui'.  It  is  in  his  gift  of  investing  every  ])ortion  of  his 
work  with  lolour  that  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms 
ol  Mr.  (ioodman's  art.  This  w\is  well  exemplified  in 
the  strong  pasted  Sileiuc  now,  for  sini^ini;  time  is  orcr, 
which  showed  a  snow-covered  foreground  backed  by  the 
deep  Iransp.irencies  of  a  starlit  sky,  and  the  delicate 
/.///worth  Core  with  the  mists  lifting,  as  well  as  in  the 
brightly-toned    Indian  and  .African  scenes. 


Pictures  by 
Mr.  R.  Gwelo 
Goodman 
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I'm.  rehabilitation  of  (he  (llasj^ow  Institute's  premises, 
which  is  tliiishod  at  Icnjjth  after  more  than  a  year's  work, 
has  resulted  in  (|uite  an  imiKtsin^ 
place,  its  entrance  -  hall  resplendent 
with  yreen  am!  while  marble,  and  all 
the  rooms  spacious  and  properly  lit, 
their  one  salient  fault  consistinj^  in 
offcnsiv 0  red  walls.  And  the  committee  of  the  society, 
with  intent  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
ijallery,  have  brouifht  together  a  loan  collection  of  excep- 
tional moment.  It  includes  a  /-'iit-  by  .Monticelli  which 
reflects  his  happiest  manner,  while  though  a  landscape 
by  Cezanne  is  unworthy  of  that  artist,  and  will  doubtless 
give  a  wrong  conception  of  liini  to  numerous  people  who 
have  not  seen  his  best  work,  on  the  other  hand  a  full- 
length  portrait  by  Raeburn  is  uncpiestionably  among  the 
Scottish  master's  noblest  things,  and  will  probably  come 
as  a  revelation  even  to  many  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  his  art.  Further  notable  items  in  the 
assemblage  are  pictures  by  lioudin,  Millais  and  Orchard- 
son,  Crawhall,  Cecil  I.awson,  and  .Arthur  Melville  : 
while  of  equal  interest  is  a  bust  by  Rodin  of  M  r. 
Bernard  .Shaw,  and  no  less  important  is  a  work  b\- 
Degas,  a  typical  drawing  of  three  <i<i>iseiiscs.  This  last 
has  been  lent  by  a  dealer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
one  of  the  public  galleries  in  .Scotland  will  sec  fit  to 
purchase  it. 

The  presence  of  this  loan  collection  of  course  handi- 
caps the  actual  exhibitors,  yet  a  number  of  them  come 
through  the  test  creditably,  and  among  those  who  merit 
this  praise  is  Mr.  Harrington  Mann,  whose  Annabel  is  as 
completely  natural  a  painting  of  a  baby  as  was  ever  done, 
and  has  a  rival  only  in  L'taniaro's  delightful  studies  in 
childhood,  and  in  the  analogous  work  of  Fragonard.  .\ 
French  lady,  Mile.  I!.  Mow,  also  exhibits  a  line  picture 
of  a  baby ;  while  as  regards  ordinary  portraiture,  good 
work  herein  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Fiddes  Watt,  E.  .A. 
Walton,  and  James  Paterson  ;  but  an  example  of  Sir 
James  CiUthrie  is  rather  disappointing,  the  sitter's  pink 
dress  having  a  tawdriness,  which  is  the  last  failing  one 
expects  to  find  in  .Sir  James's  output. 

Mr.  C.emmell  Hutchison,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  like- 
ness of  an  old  man,  displays  a  power  foreign  to  his  wont ; 
but  much  better  than  the  last-named  is  a  three-quarter 
length  of  a  girl  by  Mr.  W.  Petrie,  who  proves  himself 
a  draughtsman  and  colourist  of  considerable  charm  ; 
while  two  further  jiortraits  of  lofty  excellence  are  one 
by  Mr.  John  Sargent  and  another  by  M.  .\lbert 
Hesnard.  In  general  Mr.  Sargent's  colour  hoUls  slender 
attraction,  but  this  picture  forms  an  exception  to  the 
rule  ;  and,  whereas  his  accessories  are  usually  devoid  of 
interest,  in  the  present  instance  the  Louis  .WI.  chair 
on  which  the  subject  is  posed  is  beautifully  handled, 
while  so  too  is  a  satin-wood  table  bearing  sundrj-  ohjcts 
•Vnrt. 

Passing  to  consider  M.  Hesnard,  he  adumbrates  the 
influence  of  Manet,  and  certainly  that  master  would 
have  paused  before  his  disciple's  canvas,  admiring  the 
strong  sense  of  life  and  the  lovely  harmony  wrought 
chiertv  of  black  and  vellow. 


The  other  departments  in  the  e\hibitit)n  likewise  con- 
tain much  which  is  praiseworthy.  Like  them  or  not,  the 
post-impressionist  works  of  Messrs.  Koger  Fry  and 
I).  (Irant  must  perforce  be  voted  distinguished  ;  while 
.Mr.  .S.  J.  I'cploc  shows  one  of  his  best  essays  in  still-life, 
his  exquisite  pink  floweis  almost  recalling  the  bright 
blossom  worn  by  the  lady  in  Watteau's  Music  J.cssnn  ; 
and  a  second  reminder  of  the  French  cighlcenthccntiiry 
school  consists  in  Mr.  I).  Foggic's  Ninff  Kcniiiiit;,  a 
picture  which  might  be  hung  above  one  of  Clodion's 
nymphs,  for  a  difllcult  pose  has  been  drawn  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  daintiness.  The  colour  is  charming 
also,  and  the  same  tribute  is  due  to  a  canvas  by  .Mr.  W. 
(lay,  Inli'iior  nl  I'illii  Sylvia;  while  if  good  landscapes 
are  rare,  (here  are  at  least  two  which  claim  ardent 
homage,  Mr.  J.  Barclay's  Itrvlon  Orcliiird  and  Mr.  H. 
("lunn's  Eircliit.  The  former  is  an  eminently  decorative 
little  harmony  in  rose,  biscuit  tint,  and  green  ;  while  the 
latter  is  mostly  done  with  pigment  fresh  from 

and  undiluted  with  oil— a  manner  which  invan.i;...   

cates  decision  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
Moreover,  this  picture  is  charged  abundantly  with  that 
ni.-igic  element,  the  spirit  of  a  dreamy  summer's  day  ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  extravagant,  one  must  com- 
pare Mr.  (lunn's  achievement  to  Whistler's  immortal 
water-colour,  ///  the  Channel. 

X  very  able  thing  in  the  sculpture-hall  is  Mr.  James 
Cray's  big  bronze  group.  The  Rhylhnt  of  Life,  its 
subject  three  plunging  horses,  e.ach  with  its  rider.  .So 
far  as  the  writer  can  remember,  Mr.  dray  has  been 
exhibiting  for  only  a  few  years,  and  has  contented  himself 
hitherto  with  small  portrait-busts;  but  this  latest  pro- 
duction demonstrates  him  capable  of  handling  the  titanic 
to  memorable  purpose,  there  being  no  fragment  of  his 
work  which  could  possibly  be  called  inert.  Otherxvisc 
the  display  of  sculpture  is  not  of  great  worth,  and  it  need 
not  detain  one  from  turning  to  the  .Annan  Ciallery  show, 
composed  of  water-colours  and  pen-drawings  by  .Mr. 
K.  H.  R.  Collings,  an  artist  gifted  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  originality.  Perhaps  he  has  been  influenced 
by  Mr.  (iordon  Craig;  perhaps  the  sentiment  exhaled  by 
his  things  suggests  Beardsley,  and  more  especially  Gustave 
Morcau  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  his  style  is  singularly 
individual  and  isolated,  and,  indeed,  would  one  find  any- 
thing apiJioximating  an  analogue  to  his  work,  one  must 
look  to  music  insteiid  of  to  the  graphic  arts,  for  vcr\- 
frequently  he  embodies  just  that  curious  perversity  which 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  Chopin,  particularly 
in  his  scherzos  and  nocturnes.  Mr.  Collings,  it  would 
appear,  does  not  draw  for  love  of  rhythmic  lines  or  stately 
spacing;  he  docs  not  p;iint  for  love  of  colour-hamionics ; 
ami  his  pictures  arc  the  crystallisation,  r.ithcr,  of  strange, 
weird  moods  of  spiritual  exaltation.  Hut  in  contradis- 
tinction to  most  visionaries,  his  techni(|uc  is  really  fine, 
and  often,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  manifests  a 
genius  for  filling  a  large  space  in  curythmic  fashion  with 
but  a  tiny  handful  of  lines.  The  m.-udmum  of  expression 
w  ith  the  minimum  of  means— that  is  among  the  supreme 
achievements  in  every  art,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Collings 
repeatedly  compasses. 
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'I'llK  yold  and  silver  presents  'all  specially  wrought  by 

Messrs,   (iarrard,   of"  Albemarle  Street;  which  the   King 

and  (.Hieen  sent  to  the  Dalai   Lama 
The  King  and 

Queen's  Presents 

to  the  Dalai  Lama  ,,        ,      ,        , 

deputation  were  well  calculated  to 

gi\  (■  the  ruler  of  Tibet  an  insight  of  the  fine  craftsmanship 

of  the  modern  English  silversmith.     They  comprised  a 

gold  rice  cup  and  cover — a  reproduction  of  work  of  the 

('harles    II.    jjcriod,    richly   chased    with    acanthus   leaf 

decoration  ;  a  |)late  and  p.iir  of  \  ases,  similarly  enriched  : 

a  pair  of  richly  ch.iscil  moilcls,  in  gold,  of  the  Trafalgar 

Square  lions,  mounted  on  while  marble  ;  signed  photo- 

gra|)hs  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  ornate  frames,   also  of 

gold  ;  and  a  jiair  of  large  drawings  of  Huckingham  Palace 

and  Windsor  Castle,  framed  in  siUer.     .\  complete  set  of 

the  current   coins  of  the   realm,  ranging   from  .i  larlliing 

to   a    sovereign,    was    also    iniludcd    in    the    handsome 

teak-wood  case,  lined  with  while  \eKet,  which  contained 

the  presents. 

That  the  mantelpiece  is  mic  of  the  most  iiiiporianl 
fealuri'^  in  llie  internal  architecture  of  a  house  is  becoming 
more  and  more  acce|iled  liy  the 
modern  cognoscenti.  .\  sign  of  the 
times  in  this  res])ect  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  .Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  1\..\.,  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  mantelpiece  designers  by  making  a  Ijeautiful  design 
for  one,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  leak-wood  by 
Messrs.  Hughes,  liolckow  X  Co..  of  ISlythe,  Northuni- 
bcrland.        It    aijjjears    peculiarly   ajjiiropriate    that    our 


A  Mantelpiece 
in  Teak-wood 


leading  marine  painter  should  thus  turn  his  artistry  to  the 
beautiful  utilization  of  the  timbers  from  the  old  liritish 
battleships.  This  wood  is  now  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  as,  being  perfectly  seasoned  and  of  unrivalled 
durability,  it  offers  advantages  over  oak  and  oilier  woods 
for  interior  decoration  in  which  strength  as  well  as 
beauty  is  re(|uired. 

Thk  late    Mr.   Walter    liehrcns,   of   Manchester,   was 
well  known  as  a  persistent  and  well-informed  collector 
of   fapancsc    art,    so  that    the   neus 
A   well-known  t'l'i'    lii''   large  collections   are   to   go 

Japanese  to    the    sale  -  room    will    be    of   wide 

Collection  interest.        In    round    numbers    they 

include  about  6,500  netsukc,  1,800 
inro  and  olijccls  of  lacquer  ware,  a  similar  number  of 
objects  in  metal  — chiefly  sword  furniture — as  well  as 
])rints,  printed  books,  etc.  Mr.  Hehrcns  was  a  collector 
who  allowed  few  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  any  piece  he  desired,  and  his  own  excellent 
judgment  being  reinforced  by  the  advice  of  some  of 
the  best  French  and  C.erman  e.\]oerts,  his  accumulations 
contain  a  specially  large  ])ro])ortion  of  collectors' pieces — 
those  which  were  remarkable  for  ])attern  or  symbolic 
meaning  having  s|)ecial  allraclions  to  him.  The  first 
portion  of  the  collection — containing  a  pro])ortion  of 
e\ery  class  of  object — will  be  dispersed  by  Messrs. 
C.lendining  Ltd.,  the  s.de  opening  on  December  ist. 
The  auctioneers  are  ]Hiblisliing  a  tataloi^iie  tie  luxe  of 
the  entire  collection  compiled  by  .Mr.  Henri  L.  Jolly, 
and  containing  300  collotype  plates. 
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"WYLLIE"  MANTELPIECE   IN   BATTLESHIP  TEAKWOOD. 

THE      sentiment      and     interest     afiached     to     a      mantelpiece      designed      by 
W.   L.   Wyllie.    R.A..   and   wrought  by   tbe   best   craftsmen  from  the  timber   of 
Britain  s   old   batlleships.   lends  a   peculiar  cbarm   and  distinction   to  any  room. 
These    Baftleship   Teakwood   Mantelpieces   are    obtainable    from    8    guineas    upwards. 

Architects     designs    faithfully  carried    out.     Special   "  Mantelpiece      leaflet   and 
estimates   free   on   request   to    all   readers  of    flie  "  Connoisseur     on   application  to : — 

HUGHES.  BOLCKOW  6-  COMPANY.  LTD.. 

Battleship     Breakers.     BIyth.     Northumberland. 
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"  The  Tarn  and 

the  Lake" 

By  C.  J.  Holmes 

(Philip  Lee 

Warner 

2s.  6d.  net) 


I'ROl'ESSOR  11(11, Mios's  latest  book  is  a  sermon,  the  text 
for  which  is  furnished  by  a  dclij^hlfiil  account  of  his  fish- 
ing experiences  in  a  tarn  and  a  lake 
separated  from'each  other  by  a  three- 
mile  scramble  up  the  brae-side.  The 
text  is  replete  with  piscatorial  know- 
ledge, yet  this  is  so  unobtrusively 
conveyed,  so  enli\ened  with  vivid 
scenic  description,  with  interesting 
anecdote,  and,  above  all,  with  the  fascination  of  an  en- 
gaging personality,  that  it  should  charm  both  fishermen 
and  laymen  alike.  The  sermon  is  an  application  of  the 
moral  of  these  angling  incidents  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  here  Professor  Holmes  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of 
both  history  and  hunianity.  His  thesis  is  that  as  trout 
breed  largest  and  strongest  in  waters  where  there  are 
sufficient  pike  to  kill  off  the  weaklings  and  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  stronger,  so  do  the  intellectual  attributes 
of  humanity  flourish  most  vigorously  in  states  where  there 
exists  the  stimulus  of  keen  competition,  and  which  are 
exposed  to  the  onslaughts  of  hostile  powers — always  sup- 
posing that  these  destructive  forces  are  not  strong  enough 
to  overwhelm  the  state.  The  Professor  cites  the  instances 
of  ancient  Greece,  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  of  Holland  after  its  successful  struggle  with  Spain, 
when  art  attained  a  height  unetpialled  at  other  periods. 
The  volume  is  ably  written,  and  though  its  leading  idea 
is  not  new,  being,  indeed,  one  of  those  salient  truths 
which  have  been  accepted  by  thoughtful  men  of  all  ages, 
it  is  presented  in  a  new  and  attractive  form,  which  should 
win  its  entire  acceptance  from  those  readers  of  the  book 
who  have  hitherto  thought  difiVrenlly  on  the  subject. 

.M.  I'lKRKlC  Loi  IS  originality  of  outlook  and  charm 
of  style  elevate  his  reminiscences  of  travel  from  the  status 
of  psuedo-guide-books  to  that  of  modern 
classics.  Moreover,  his  work  has  sufficient 
virility  to  bear  transposition  to  a  foreign 
tongue  without  appreciable  loss.  Mr. 
\V.  P.  Bainc's  translation  of  Loti's  Siaiii 
is  an  instance  in  point.  It  is  singularly 
free  from  that  awkwardness  of  diction  which,  like  an  ill- 
fitting  garment,  too  often  disguises  the  beauty  of  a  foreign 


"  Siam,"  by 
Pierre  Loti 
(T.  Werner 
Laurie.  Ltd. 
7s.  6d.  net) 


work  when  garbed  in  English  vernacular,  and  may  be 
reail  with  scarcely  less  enjoyment  than  an  original. 
Loti  had  a  premonition  that  he  would  visit  the  ruins  of 
Angkor — that  prodigious  scries  of  buildings  rivalling  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  magnitude,  and 
now  buried  in  the  heart  of  a  Si.imesc  forest — even  during 
the  time  of  his  boyhood,  when  it  had  been  ([uite  decided 
by  his  parents  that  he  should  "  remain  at  home  and  not 
venture  forth  into  foreign  lands.''  The  larger  portion  of 
his  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
boyhood's  vision,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vivid 
word-pictures  of  the  former  glories  of  the  East  that  has 
ever  been  written.  The  crowning  charm  of  M.  Loti  is 
that  he  has  the  power  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
things,  of  differentiating  between  the  eternal  and  the 
ejihemeral  ;  and  his  description  of  the  stupendous  niins, 
dwarfed  and  invaded  b\'  the  o\eipowering  might  of  the 
forest,  f(irms  a  prose-epic  on  the  never-ceasing  conflict  of 
man  with  the  primordial  forces  of  nature.  The  photo- 
graphic reproductions  which  illustrate  the  volume  arc 
well  executed,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  text. 


"Nature's  Har- 
monic Unity  " 
By  Samuel 
Colman,   N.A. 
(G.P.Putnam's 
Sons 
i:;s.  6d.  net) 


Mk.  S.NMl'KI-  COI.M.VN'S  treatise  on  Nature's  Har- 
monic Unity  is  not  a  work  to  be  grasped  by  any  reader 
without  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  geometry.  Primarily  it  appears 
intended  for  the  student  in  art  or 
architecture,  but  anyone  with  sulVicicnl 
mathematical  training  to  follow  the 
reasoning  and  understand  the  neces- 
sarily complicated  diagrams  of  the 
author,  and  who  possesses  a  desire  to 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  beauty, 
will  find  the  work  liolh  interesting  and  ticcply  instructive. 
Mr.  Oilman's  thesis  is  that  certain  harmonic  laws  undcrK 
all  the  manifestations  of  form  in  nature,  and  that  the 
finest  examples  of  art,  whether  in  sculpture,  painting,  or 
architecture,  are  executed  either  willingly  or  unwittingly 
in  accordance  with  these.  The  author  first  demonstrates 
the  harmony  of  proportion  existing  in  such  varied  objects 
as  cr>stals,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  shells,  and  other  well- 
known  natural  fonns,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  same 
proportions  are  adopted  by  the  ancient  masters  in  art  and 
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aichiuxturc.  Td  mi-icK-  ■^ay  that  Mr.  Colman  makes  liis 
c'ase  coiniiu  inj;  would  In-  (Io'iiil;  less  than  justice  to  the 
utilit)  nf  his  li'Kik.  Iiir  the  iilca  iif  the  haiitioiiie  unity  nt 
nature  with  art.  it  raiily  pertei  tl\  c Dnipiehendeil,  ha-.  Innj; 
been  acicpled  in  principle  by  most  thinkini^  people,  .Mr. 
Colnian's  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  set  clown 
mathematical  formulas  which  express  these  harmonic 
laws,  so  that  the  student,  by  followins;  them,  can  arri\e 
at  the  fundamental  princi])lcs  which  <;overn  correctness 
cif  I'orm.  whether  in  .art  or  architecture.  If  the  mastery  of 
the  treatise  will  not  maki-  a  man  an  artist,  it  will  at  least 
enable  an  artist  to  correct  an\'  iuh.irmonic  pro]ioitions 
that  occur  in   his  work. 

'I'iiK  current  catalos^ue  of  Messrs.  K.  I'.usons  X:  Sons 
45.  r.rompton  Road,  S.W.'^  is  of  unusual  interest, 
euiuner,itin;.4  as  it  does  a  number  of 
rare  treasures  from  the  famous  Huth 
sale,  .\mont;  them  is  a  sumptuous 
llooK-  of  Jloiirs,  which  it  is  bclie\ed  once  belonged  Ut 
.Marie  de  Medici.  This  is  illuminated  on  \elluni,  and  con- 
tains forty-six  tinely  painted  miniatures  ;  it  constitutes  a 
superb  specimen  of  French  sixteenth-century  art.  .-Xnother 
work  of  s^reat  it  might  be  said  of  unicpie — interest  is 
the  small  octavo  volume  of  f.e  I .i-.'rc  de  I' Kcclesiaste  et 
/.(•  Caitlujiie  dii  Roy  Sah'inun,  .in  illuminated  manuscript 
written  at  ICdinburgh  in  1601,  by  I-'sther  Inglis,  an  artist 
and  calligraphist  of  rcmarkal)le  ability,  who  numbered 
<,)ueen  Eli/alieth  and  King  James  among  her  patrons. 
'Phis  specimen  is  jirobably  the  artist's  masterpiece,  and  is 
enclosed  in  the  original  Clovis  Hve  binding,  in  red  morocco 
beautifully  adorned  with  a  gilt  tloreate  pattern.  There  are 
numerous  other  spoils  from  the  same  collection  included, 
as  well  as  works  of  rarity,  interest,  and  utility  from  other 
sources,  .\mong  those  (Mssessing  s])ecial  attractions  to 
the  art  collector  are  a  complete  set  of  the  I.iber  Stiidiarinii  : 
a  tinely  bound  set  of  the  llislorv  pf  the  W'orhs  of  Sir 
Joshua  h'eyno/ds,  by  Gra\  es  and  Cronin,  enriched  with  a 
number  of  v\\r;\  illustrations;  the  best  edition  of  Chaloner 
Smith's  Uritisli  .Mers~otint  Portraits:  the  original  edition 
of  Chi])pendalc's  Tlie  lie/itleiiian  and  Cahiiiet  Maimers 
Director  :  that  grandly  illustrated  work  Danie/Ps  l'oyai;e 
round  Great  liritiiiii,  with  the  308  coloured  a(|uatint 
plates  :  and  other  handsome  xolumes  on  art,  architectiu'e. 
engraving,  and  history.  I'he  catalogue,  which  comprises 
265  items  in  all,  is  imusuall;'  wi-11  illustrated. 

I)K.  .\Ni;i.l.n  S.   UaI'I'OI'OR  1,  in  his  Latest  volume,  on 

l-'iiiiii'iis  Artists  iind  tlicir  Moi/iix,  ot'fers  a  clearly  written 

ii/>oloi;ia  for   artists'    models,   and 

"  famous  Artists     ,,,ii|j:,n,,j.  dc.femls  the  question  of  the 

and  their  ,      ■  ,  1  ■   1     .i  1 

„ nude  m    art,    oxer   which   there    has 

Models,"  by  ,  ,    ,  ... 

_       .         ,      ,.  been    so  much   hxpocri  t  ic.al   argu- 

Dr.  AngeJo  b.  ,,       ,  ,      •  ■       ^ 

_,  ment.       lie    has    split    m   twain    this 

Rappoport  ,         ,-  ■         r    , 

/c      t       D      I  o.        modern   Cvnosarges,   in  spite  of  the 
(Stanley  Paul  &         ...  '       .  .         ' 

Co      i6s   net)  dillicult  task  of  crushing  the  |)rejudice 

of  centuries.  "Truth  is  naked," 
he  says  in  his  chapter  on  ethics  and  a-sthctics,  "and 
that  is  wh\-  it   is  beautiful.     .     .     .     The  nude  in  itself 


is  absolutely  free  from  any  indecencv-,  and  in  its  natural 
purity  it  is  free  from  any  morally  dangerous  element.'' 
Those  whose  life-stud\'  it  h.is  been  to  iinestigale  the 
phenomena  of  eroticism  in  its  man\  phases  know  the  truth 
tif  Dr.  K.ippoport's  statement  respecting  dress,  which,  he 
says,  in  its  various  attitudes  and  thousand  and  one  com- 
plexities, is  more  scdiicti\e,  more  trouldant,  than  nudity. 
It  is  the  measures  certain  pharisees  have  adopted  towards 
this  problem — if  ijroblem  it  can  be  termed — that  has 
accounted  for  the  mud  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  life 
of  tlie  model.  These  two  ([uestions  affect  each  other 
considerably.  The  uncultured  hold  that  because  a  girl 
appears  in  the  toutc  eiisoiililc  before  an  artist,  she  is 
unchaste,  vicious,  immoral.  The  modern  disciples  of 
.Xntisthenes  would  have  \irtue  /;/  twtri-iiiis;  for  they 
appear  to  hold  with  the  doctrines  of  this  .Vthenian  :  that 
the  Ijody  is  \ilc.  degr.ided.  and  degrading  ;  that  it  is  the 
curse  of  man  ;  th.at  it  is  a  clog  upon  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  ;  that  it  is  to  be  wrestled  with,  hated, 
and  despised.  :\\.  the  same  time,  the  w  rlter  of  this  charm- 
ing book  fights  boldly  against  those  who  speak  lightly  of 
models'  names.  lie  admits  that  to  sa\-  that  ,ill  models 
women!  are  ])erfectly  mor.il  in  their  comluct  would  no 
doubt  be  an  exaggeration  ;  but  to  maintain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  models  are  immoral,  would  be  a  gross 
caluimn-.  He  also  reminds  us  that  "artists  have  not 
always  been  obliged  to  ha\e  recourse  to  ])rofessional 
models.  Noble  ladies  anil  women  of  the  best  society 
ha\e,  for  one  reason  or  another  —  vanity,  curiosity, 
ambition,  or  a  real  admiration  for  and  cult  of  art — 
consented  to  sit  to  the  artists  of  their  acquaintance. 
.\nd  although  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  like  all 
beautiful  days,  hax  e  long  ago  come  to  an  end,  tlie 
number  of  non-[)rofessional  models  is  still  larger  than 
one  imagines.  "  In  the  chapters  which  follow  on  from 
the  one  in  which  the  alxn  e  t|uotation  occurs.  Dr.  Rappo- 
port, in  simple  and  delightful  langnagc,  recounts  the 
-.lories  and  romances  of  .artists  and  their  models  from 
classical  times  to  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  shows  the  unselfish  services  tendered  by  those 
women  who  |ilaced  themselves  on  the  altar  of  art.  He 
docs  not  wholly  agree  with  Oscar  Wilde's  Basil  Hall- 
■-^•tird^  that  "every  portrait  that  is  painted  with  feeling 
is  a  ])ortrait  of  the  artist,  not  the  sitter.  The  sitter  is 
merely  the  accident,  the  occasion."  In  this  work  the 
author  goes  further  than  this  ;  the  model  is  much  more  to 
him  than  a  mere  accident,  an  occasion.  The  sitter  is  an 
inspiration,  .and  as  such  her  significance  in  the  jiroduction 
of  masterpieces  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  while  her 
.assistance  to  the  painter  cannot  be  too  well  applauded. 

In  our  review  of  the  illustrated  "  Catalogue  of  an  Exhi- 
bition of  Chinese  Applied  Art  held  at  the  .Manchester  Art 
Ciallery"  (Messrs.  George  Falkner  & 
Sfuis,  Manchester)  we  omitted  to  state 
that  it  was  published  at  15s.  a  copy. 
There  are  still  a  few  copies  of  this 
well-mounted  reconl  of  an  interesting  .and  representative 
exhibition  available. 


Exhibition  of 
Chinese 
Applied  Art 
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Special     Notice 


IOni.il  iRiios^slioukl  be  made  upon  ilic  nitipon  wliicli  will  Ije  luunil  in  the  advertisement  IKiges.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  Thk  Connoisskur  is  printed  a 
montli  in  advance,  it  is  imjjossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prom])!  rejjly  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  |)ost  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  ujion  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  lixpcrt 
o|)inions  and  valuations  can  be  sup])lied  when  objects  are  sent  to  oar  offices  for  ins|)jction,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Y)bjeccs  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  wiiilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Manager  of  Enquiry   Dept..  Tiik  Connoisseur,  35-39-    Maddox  Street.   W." 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


stone  China  Placque.— .\7,545  iWoIvcrhampion). — \\  c 
rcgrcl  tlial  it  i.s  imijossihlc  lo  tell  you  the  ii.imc  of  the  maker  of 
your  plaque  without  seeing  it,  as  such  plaques  were  made  Ijy 
nuuierous  linu^. 

Paintinj;  by  Frank  Paton,  1902. — .^7,550  (Kihiionton, 
C.iiiada). — This  artist  exliibited  a  consideraljle  luiinljer  of  works 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  iiiiieteeilth  century,  hut  there  is  no 
special  demand  for  iheui  at  the  jjresent  time.  During  the  past 
few  years  very  few  have  realised  any  sum  of  note  in  tlie  sale-room. 

Books. — .^7,552  (Antrim). — Neither  your  Pkliira  Perislyl 
Wititan  niaitus  Kaphaelis,  1790,  not  Eii};iavings  0/ Slrcet  Scenes 
ill  Rome,  1S19,  is  of  much  iiiterest  to  collectors,  and  their  value 
together  is  not  more  than  £1  or  so. 

Bookcase.  —  A7,58o  (Luton).  —  If  your  liookcase  is  as  stated 
and  is  in  its  original  condition,  it  is  an  interesting  piece.  Its  design 
is  eighteenth-century,  the  ct)rnicc  moulding  and  fret  being  Cliii.i- 
pendale  in  design.  The  applied  carving  was  much  used  by  the 
l)rothers  Adam,  while  the  I'rince  of  Wales's  feathers  was  a  decora- 
lion  much  favoured  by  1  lepplewhile.  This  combination  suggests  a 
piece  of  furniture  which,  if  not  modern,  would  not  be  more  than 
seventy  to  a  hundred  years  old.  It  is  conscfpienlly  impossible  to 
give  a  pro|)er  idea  of  its  value  without  inspecting  the  i)iece  itself. 

Engravings  by  William  Harvey.— .-^7,584  (Chelms- 
ford).--William  Harvey  wa-.  a  dl^^inguishe^l  pupil  of  the  great 
wood-engra\er  Thomas  liewick.  He  was  born  in  Newcastle  in 
1796,  and  died  in  1866.     None  of  his  prints  is  of  much  value  at 

the  present  lime. 

Old  Italian  Prints. —.\7, 59.;  (Oporto).— Though  a  line 
engraver  of  some  note,  there  is  very  little  ilemand  for  the  work 
of  Giovanni  Volpato  at  the  present  time.  I  le  w.is  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  great  stipple  engraver  Bartolozzi,  w  hen  that  master 
was  working  in  line  at  Venice. 


Coloured  Prints. —.\7, 594  (Llangollen).— We  doubi 
whether  you  wnuld  obtain  more  than  a  few  shillings  apiece 
for  your  prints  after  WoiKlwanl,  especially  as  they  are  in  a  iLid 

condition. 

Act  of  Parliament  Clocks.— A7, 596  (Oxton  Mall).— 
.■\ct  of  Parliament  clocks  are  so  called  from  the  lax  levied  by 
Pitt,  about  1797,  on  all  persons  in  resjiect  of  the  [lossession  ami 
use  of  both  watches  and  clocks.  The  annual  duty  was  live 
shillings,  but  the  tax  far  from  realised  its  expectations,  while 
having  a  most  deleterious  effect  on  the  tr.ade.  Britten,  in  his  0!i 
Clocki  and  H^alchcs,  states  that  the  demand  for  clocks  and  watches 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  les.s  than  a  year  the  general 
manufacture  of  them  in  the  kingd<mi,  and  the  various  lirancho 
of  trade  connected  therewith,  had  diminished  by  one-hall,  and 
thousands  of  iiersons  were  depriveil  of  employment.  The  Act 
was  repealed  in  179S. 

Book  of  Travels.— A7, 617  (Waltair).— We  fear  your  hook 
of  travels  wduM  be  unlikely  to  realise  any  special  sum  in  lliis 
country. 

Hngraving  by  Charles  Turner.— A7,6i9  (I^uiNvillc, 
U.S.A.). — Vour  mezzotint  jKirtrait  uf  I'rancis  Earl  of  I'.iiililOird, 
by  Charles  Turner,  alter  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  judging  from 
your  description,  would  be  unlikely  lo  realise  more  than  iwn 
guineas  in  ihe  London  market. 

Ivory  Chessmen.— .•\7, 641  (Mussot)rie,  India),— Chessmen 
>uch  as  you  docribe  are  very  common  here,  lieing  l.irgely  m.ide 
by  Oriental  crallsmen  for  the  Kuro|>can  market.  The  aver,ige 
value  of  a  set  does  not  exceed  thirty  shillings  or  two  jwunds. 

Toby  J  Ug.  — .•\7,655  ( West  Wycombe).— .-Vs  you  are  unable  to 
forward  your  jug  for  examination,  wc  fear  we  cannot  give  you  any 
satisfactory  opinion.  If  genuine,  it  may  l>c  worth  £i  lo  ^5,  but 
if  a  modern  repn>dnction,  its  value  does  not  cxctvd  7s,  6d.  to  I0». 
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Special     Notice 

Ri-.ADKR^  "I  I  ill-.  (.'()\Mii>>i-.Lk  who  (It.'^ire  to 
Uikc-  ;nlvaiila;j;c  ol  ihc  oppoiLuiiitic^  ollcrcd  hriciii 
.-■hmild  a(lilrL->s  all  !LiU.-r>  mi  llic  subject  In  llic 
.M.ina;4LT  of  ihc  lli-ralilir  I  )<'|KirlinL'm,  Hanover 
UaihliiiLis,   35-,5i>,    .M.i(Ulo\  Stret.-t,    \V. 

Only  replies  llial  ni.iv  l)e  considered  lo  lie  of 
general  interest  will  be  piiblislieil  in  lhe-.e  colunins. 
Those  ol  a  directiv  personal  character,  or  in  lases 
where  the  applicant  inav  prel'cr  a  private  answi'r.  will 
i)e  dealt  with  b\'  post. 

Readers  who  desni-  to  ha\i-  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  arniorud  be.irnigs  en  |uneil  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  Use  ol  the  dep.irtnirnt,  will  In-  (  hirged 
lees  ac<;ording  to  the  amount  ol  work  invoKed. 
Particulars   will   be  supplii_'d   on   ,i])pli' ation. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genc-alogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applieanl,  should 
be  set  forth. 

(JuAi.oNEK.— ICdwar.i  (^lialoncr  was  Iniried  in  the  Norili 
Cloister,  Westminster  Alibey,  on  161I1  Seplemlicr,  1730. 
Tlie  Funeral  UodU  says  that  he  die  i  un  iiili  Se|ileniber,  aged 
S4.  His  will,  in  which  he  is  deajriheJ  a^.  of  St.  .Mar-'aret's, 
Weslminslei,  was  dated  5th  June,  172S,  and  proved  17th 
October,  1730,  by  his  nephew,  Edward  t'haloncr,  ami  his 
friend,  Mr.  Jabez  Collier,  of  Symond's  Inn.  To  the  former  he 
left  four-fifths,  and  lo  the  latter  one-fiflh  of  the  residue  of 
his  estate.  He  mentioned  no  other  relatives,  liul  ihc  friend> 
lo  whom  he  bet|ueathed  rings,  etc.,  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
had  held  some  official  position  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Arms. — Tlie  arms  you  des^-ribe,  viz.,  Gu.  a  castle  with 
two    lowers    ar.    over    each    a    ileur-iU-li^   or,  in    chief   a    lion 


pa>s.    guard,    clowned    or,    the    base   barry    wavy   of  eight   ar. 
and  az.,  are  tliose  of  liridport,  co.   Dorset. 

Arms. — (1)  Sa.  a  cross  engr.  between  four  crescents  or,  are 
the  arm^  of  the  e\tinct  baronet  family  of  Barnham.  (2)  Krm. 
a  cliev.  engr.  az.  belwetni  three  chaplels  of  roses  ])pr.  a  chief 
vert  freiiy  ar.,  borne  by  Burra.  (3)  .\  chev.  belw.  three 
buckles  sa.  Tlie^e  anus  appear  in  a  window  in  Kidlington 
(jhurch,  CO.  Oxford,  as  belonging  to  Robert.  Burke,  in  his 
General  Armoiy,  tells  us  that  Isabel,  dau„and  heir  of  Thomas 
Croxforii  of  that  place,  married  (leorge  Gaynsford,  Esq.,  of 
Hampton  I'oyle,  in  the  same  county.  {4)  The  arms  of  Le 
Sueur  of  lerscy  are — Az.  chev.  bctw.  two  crescents  in  chief 
and  a  rose  in  li.i->e  or.  Crcsl. — A  bezant  charged  with  a 
rose  gu.     Motto.  —Sure. 

Hi.'Miacur.— The  Rev.  I.ewi^  Macnaughton  Ihinibert  was 
eldest  son  of  I,.-wi>  lluniberi,  of  Lambeth,  gent.  He  was 
of  St.  John's  College,  CTxford,  matriculated  iSth  May,  1S39, 
aged  20;  B..\.  1843,  .M..\.  1S45.  He  held  various  curacies 
between  1843  and  1S55  ;  was  Master  of  St.  Cross  Hospital, 
Winchester,  lS55-l)S  :  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester,  18S4; 
\'icar  of  St.  Bartholomew-Hyde,  Winchester,  in  1S7S.  His 
eldest  son,  Krancis  Albert,  of  Br.asenose  College,  Oxford, 
matriculatcil  23rd  May,  1S72,  aged  iS,  B.A.  1875,  Li"l  <f''^'' 
in   the  following  year. 

HotiRi).— The  lollowing  pedigree  of  Hourd,  of  Co.  Somerset, 
is  taken  from  ihe   1  lerald's  Visitation  of  1623 — 

George  Horde,  = 

of  Kingsdown,  I 

CO.   Som . 


Thomas  Horde  = 
I 

|ohn    Horde -Mary,  dan.  ol   Henry   Kodd, 
of  Mulford,  CO.  Som. 


William  I  lord,  =  Joan,  dan.   of  John 
of  Kingsdown,  I  Thawails,  of 

1623.  Willesford,  co.  Wilts. 


I 
Iudith  =  lohn  Crane, 
of 
Soinerton. 


I  II                  I                 II  i    I                II 

John,  William.  George.       Mary.  Hester.  1' ranees. 

;et.  20,  Thomas.                           Joan.  Judith.  Sarah. 
in    1623. 
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The  Noble  Homes  of  England         Part  ii. 


COMPTON  Wynyates — what  riner  (.-xamplc  of 
an  ancient  English  mansion  could  the  random  itinerant 
select  from  the  reminiscences  of  his  rambles  ?  The  very 
quaintness  of  its  name,  Compton  "  Vineyard  "  (although 
Camden  styled  it  Compton-in-the-Hole),  goes  far  towards 
increasing  the  picturesqueness  of  the  locality. 

The  house,  which  nearly  followed  the  fate  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  1646,  was  built  from  the  remains  of  Fulbrooke  Castle 
by  Sir  William  Compton  in  the  reign  of  llenry  \'1I1., 
and  until  late  years  suffered  remarkable  neglect.  The  old 
furniture,  including  a  bedstead  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Henry  VIII.  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  was  sold 
offduring  the  eighteenth  century,  and  totally  disappeared. 


Although  certain  portions  of  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  are  said  to  date  back  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  V'lII.,  who  was  entertained  there  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  year  1541,  the  main  pile  can  only  boast  of  a  history 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century,  when  Robert,  ist  Duke 
of  .A.ncaster,  a  descendant  of  the  Willoughbys,  who 
formerly  owned  the  mansion,  made  several  additions  in 
the  cold  and  spacious  style  then  prevalent.  The  illus- 
tration clearly  shows  the  commingling  of  the  classic 
and  Tudor  types,  and  conveys  a  very  good  impression  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  Grimsthorpe,  which  contains,  amongst 
other  treasures,  some  fine  family  portraits  by  \'an  Uyck, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  great  masters. 
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r.l'.KKKI.KY     lASTI.K,     Tlili     SKAT     OV      IIIK     RJ'.     HON.     LOKM      Ml /H  ARI H  \c  IK 


I'liL-  vii-w  we  i;iv(-  cil  I.dnl  l'it/h.Tr(lini;c's  lioiiu:, 
iiL-rkelL-y  (Mstlc,  is  l)()tli  cliaraclcrislic  ami  cliarni- 
in<;,  and  woukl  Ijc  oven  more  ])i(:turesque  had  tlu.' 
modern  chinniL-ys  Ijeeii  slij^litly  less  obtrusive  or  had 
followed  the  models  of  those  at  Norton  St.  I'hilip's. 
whieh,  allliough  essentially  Ciolhic  in  form,  never 
attem|)t  to  a|)[)ear  to  he  anything  else  than  they  really 
are. 

Tin-  earliest  portions  of  lierkeley  are  of  Norman 
work,  and  the  later  ad<iilions  which   have  been  made 


onlv  serve  to  increase  the  pictures(|iieness  of  the 
whole.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Roger  of  lierkeley, 
a  king's  man,  forfeited  this  castle  to  Matilda,  who 
granted  it  to  Robert  l''itzhardinge,  her  [)artisan,  and 
ancestor  of  the  jiresent  noble  owner.  The  history  ot 
the  castle  is  really  remarkable,  for  it  was  here  that 
the  murder  of  Edward  II.  took  place  in  1327:  and 
during  tiie  great  Civil  War  the  jjile  sustained  a  nine 
days'  siege  in  an  unavailing  attem])t  to  hold  out  in 
the  name  of  King  Charles. 
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FIKVniKOl',     THK     SKAT     OK     AI.MKKI'     F.RAsSKY,     ESQ.,     J. P. 

Allliou.uli  it  is  houses  like  CoU'lick-  thai  uppriil 
most  strongly  to  a  student  of  early  architecture,  never- 
theless, it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  classic  mansions 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  I'enturies  have  a 
certain  charm  (jI  tluir  own.  If  the  architects  of 
these  [)eriods  (hil  not  attain  the  exid)erant  |)icturesi|Ue- 
ncNs  (if  their  predecessors,  they  at  least  showed 
,t,'reater  knowledge  of  the  [trinciples  of  ckissic  design. 
'I"he  Elizabethans  ha<l  not  hesitated  to  mix  the  classic 
and  (jothic  together,  and  their  style  appears  to  the 
purist  as  a  bastard  creation,  disfigured  by  incongruities 
ol  form  and  ornament  which  jar  upon  their  eyes  like 
the  mixture  of  lively  operatic  music  in  an  anthem 
would  grate  upon  the  ears  of  lovers  of  ])lain-song. 
I'o  such  purists  the  innuence  of  the  pure  classicism 
which  gradually  replaced  the  ICliz;ibethan  trathtions 
was  wholly  one  for  g<jod.  It  went  through  various 
stages,  becoming  yjurer  in  form,  as  the  architects 
who  had  originally  derived  their  inspiration  from  the 


renaissance  buildings  of  Italy  and  France  went  directly 
to  classical  models.  The  buildings  also  became  less 
heavy ;  the  effects  wliich  \'anbrugh  and  other  architects 
of  his  school  sought  to  gain  by  the  ini])osing 
massiveness  of  their  structures  being  attained  in  the 
works  of  their  successors  by  the  correctness  of  their 
proportions  and  the  dignity  derived  from  classical 
simplicity  of  form.  1  )ignity  these  buildings  certainly 
possess,  and  it  is  more  the  fault  of  our  English 
climate  that  such  ilwellings  should  ever  ap])ear  gloomv. 
It  would  be  a  hard  mind  which  could  be  displeased 
with  Heythro]),  for  instance,  which  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  staircase  conveys  a  certain  indefinable  resem- 
blance to  the  enormous  (!our  dc;s  .Xdieux  at  I'ontaine- 
hleau.  The  faijade  of  the  hou.-.e,  without  beinu 
tnululy  severe,  is  characterised  by  stately  sin)|)licity. 
and,  set  amidst  its  terraced  garden.s,  attains  an  im- 
posing elegance  of  effect  which  could  hardly  he 
matched  in  another  stvle  of  architecture. 
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BEAMING    EVES 

FROM    THE    ENGRAVING     BY     Hl-.NRV    COUSINS 

AFTER    C.    BAXTER 


Mr.  B.  B.  Colson's   Collection 


By    George    Cecil 


It  is  stldoin  that  a  private  collection  includes 
specimens  of  practically  everything  collectible.  And 
it  is  still  more  uncommon  to  come  across  one  in  which 
each  treasure  has  been  bought,  or  otherwise  procured, 
piece  by  piece,  until,  after  years  of  searching  the 
country  -  side,  visiting  distant  districts  in  quest  of 
curiosities  and  rarities,  keei)ing  in  touch  with  fellow- 
collectors  with  a  view  to  obtaining  useful  information, 
and  attending  sales  of  every  description,  the  collec- 
tion is  at  last  brought  to  completion — so  far  as  value 
and  representativeness  are  concerned.      Under  the 


circumstances,  .Mr.  Ij.  11.  Colson,  of  Winchester,  is  to 
be  esjiecially  felicitated,  for,  during  the  thirty  years  in 
which  he  has  de\(jted  his  spare  time  to  following  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  hobbies,  namely,  adding  to 
one's  ac(|uisitions  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  collection 
which,  in  addition  to  being  unusually  representative 
and  extraordinarily  interesting,  is  of  very  considerable 
w<jrth.  In  a  word,  .Mr.  Colson  is  fortunate  amongst 
collectors. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  specimens  of 


W^'-- 


No.    I.     -ciiINF.sk    PiiRCKI.AIN 
FIGURE  OF   A    KVl.IN 


.No.     III. — ClIINKSK    I'ORCF.IAIN 
FIGURE  OF   A   GOD 


No.     II.  — 1'H1NF/-K    lOKCELAIN 
FIGURE  OF   A    KVI.IN 
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W'       No.   I\'. — i.owKsiorT  ui.rK  A.\r>  wiiiie  vask 

all  that  is  bfst  in  almost  cvt.-ry  period  arc  to  lu-  louml 
in  the  house  at  Winchester — an  ancient  country  town 
whose  very  atnios|)here  plays  its  jiart  in  fostering  the 
collecting  spirit.  l'',li/.ahethan,  Tudor,  Jacobean  and 
("leorgian  hirniuire,  and  examples  of  the  early  Victorian 
niother-o'-pearl  inlaid /'rt/Zc/'-wizr/// tea  and  card  taljles, 
and  very  good  e.xamples  too,  have  been  secured. 
As  to  clocks,  there  are  tiiree  ICnglish  "  grandfiithers," 
which  are  exceptionally  fine  types  of  their  kind,  while 
tlie  china  (of  which  there  are,  all  told,  about  eighteen 
hundred  pieces)  is  calculated  to  make  the  mouth 
water  and  to  engender  feelings  of  envy,  numbering,  as 
it  does,  rare — and,  in  some  cases,  uni(|ue — specimens 
of   Worcester,    Lowestoft,   Chelsea,    Derby,    Swansea, 


No.    V. — WORCESTER    SCALE-HI. UE    VASE 

llristol,  N'antgarw,  How,  Spode,  Longton  Hall,  Rock- 
ingham, Colebrook  I  )ale,  Sevres,  Dresden  and  Chinese, 
some  of  the  last-named  being  both  the  joy  and  the 
despair  of  those  who  have  not  liad  the  good  fortune 
to  happen  on  similar  rarities.  No  less  desirable  are 
Mr.  Colsoii's  marcjueterie,  inlaid,  and  ivory  panelled 
cabinets,  several  of  which  are  Italian. 

.Mirrors,  too,  have  had  .Mr.  Colson's  attention;  and 
there  is  positivelynolimit  to  the  coloured  prints,  engrav- 
ings, caskets,  snuff-boxes,  patch-boxes,  powder-boxes, 
/inii/'onnicres,  tea-caddies,  taper-holders,  work-bo.\es,  col- 
oured salt-glaze  and  Whicldon  pottery,  liqueur  cabinets, 
wine-c-oolers,  miniatures  (two  of  these  being  painted  in 
oils  on  copper)  and  odds  and  ends  dear  to  the  heart 
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No.    VI. — ENGLISH    MARtllJETKRIE 

"grandfather"  clock 


No.    VIII. — GREEN    I.ALiJl'ER 
"grandfather"   IM.OCK 


No.    VII.— ENGLISH    MARQl'ETF.RIE 
"grandfather"  CIXKTK 
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X'l.     IX. — BATTEKSKA     ENAMKI.     BOXES 


XO.    X.— TEWTEK     CASTOR-OIL    srooN 


W 


No.    XI.  — El(;irTEENTII-CKN  rURV    I  OK  1  OISESllEI.l. 
IKA-CADnV 


No.    .Xll.       Kli;il  1  KKMIl-CE.SU'RY     1  ORTOISK.SHKLI. 
TEA-CADDY 
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No.     XVI.-     MARijrElF.KIK     CHKST     OK     DK.WVERS 


No.  K\II.— lioiM.K   i.ii.iUEUR   i;aiiinki- 


Mr.  A.   H.  Cohan's    Collection 


of  the  L'onnoi.ssuur. 
In  short,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  col- 
lector has  single- 
handed,  so  to  speak, 
got  together  so  many 
varied  uhjets  d'art 
and  ohjets  de  vertii, 
or,  for  that  matter, 
under  such  favour- 
able conditions, 
several  pieces  having 
been  jjicked  up  for 
the  traditional  "mere 
song."  Meanwhile, 
to  describe  the  illus- 
trations in  detail. 

Hepplewhitc  is  re- 
I)resented  —  amongst 
others — by  a  set  of 
six  chairs,  which  were 
discovered  in  a  farm- 
house near  \\'in- 
chester,  where  they 
had  lain  neglected 
for  sixty  year.s.  The 
restraint  and  refine- 
ment of  the  design 
may  be  noted,  while 
the  beauty  of  curve 
w  h  i  c  h  general!  y 
dominated  the  Hep- 
plewhitc scheme  of 
things  artistic,  if  less 
pronounced  than  in 
other  examples,  is 
none  the  less  pre- 
sent. (See  illustra- 
tion No.  xix.) 

The  three  long-case 
— or  "grandfather" — clocks  illustrated  in  Nos.  vi., 
vii.,  and  viii.,  as  will  be  seen,  differ  a  little  from  others. 
No.  vi.  is  an  English  marcjueterie  example,  the  panels 
being  inlaid  with  ivory,  tulip-wood,  .satin-wood,  and 
ebony,  while  the  rest  of  the  case  is  of  lignum  vi/ie 
— veneered  to  show  the  grain.  The  dial  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Henry  Young,  in  the  Strand,"  Young 
having  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  in  1671  ;  and  the  clock  once 
belonged  to  a  bell-ringer  at  Winchester  Cathedral, 
being  sold,  at  his  death,  to  the  underuiker  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  twenty-five  shillings.  The  dial,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  set  further  back  than  is  usual,  thus 
making  for   perspective  ;  the  customary  single  hand 


<^\ 


No.   Xyill. — CHKi.>t;A    lOKi  la.Ai.v    m;uRE   OF   DIANA 


of  the  period  is  con- 
spicuous, and  what 
may  be  described  as 
the  "flooring"  (in 
ivory  and  ebony) 
filling  the  foreground 
is  decidedly  uncom- 
mon. Decoration  is 
a  feature  of  the 
"grandfather  "  shown 
in  No.  vii.,  the  joint 
makers  being  Henry 
Jones,  w  h  o  w  a  s 
Miister  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Com|jiinv  in 
i6yi,  and  T  ho  mas 
I'"urnesse,  whose  ad- 
dress was  registered 
a  s  "near  Three 
ComiKi.s.se.s,  (1  rave  I 
F^ne."  The  clock, 
the  single  hand  and 
s|)andrels  of  which 
are  fairly  elaborate, 
has  a  marqueterie 
case  inlaid  with  s;itin- 
wood,  tulip-wood, 
and  ebony,  an  oval 
window  forming  a 
pleasing  break  in  the 
ca.se.  No.  viii.  de- 
])icts  a  later  type  with 
the  hour  and  minute 
hand,  a  Cupid's  head 
a])pearing  in  the 
centre  of  each  sjxm- 
drel,  and  the  name  of 
the  maker,  "William 
Urown,  Harlestone," 
being  inscribed  on 
the  plaque.  The  ornaments  surmounting  the  upper 
part  consi.st  of  three  eagles  seated  on  gilt  balls :  and 
the  oise  is  of  green  lacquer  with  raised  figures  depict- 
ing hunting  and  other  scenes.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  opulent 
Ameriams  were  in  the  habit  of  ordering  clocks  from 
London,  an  instance  being  furnished  by  Thomas 
Hancock,  a  Bostonian  of  subst;ince,  who,  in  1738, 
wrote  to  his  English  agent  bidding  him  purchase  one 
of  "the  newest  fashion  with  a  good  Walnut-Tree 
Case,  Veneeretl  work,  with  Dark,  lively  branches ; 
on  the  Top  instead  of  Balls  let  there  be  three  hand- 
.some  Carv'd  figures.  Cilt  with  burnish'd  Gold." 
"  I'd  have  the  Qise  without  the  figures  to  be  10  feet 


'Sr 
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Long,  the  prict-  is  not 
toexceed  2o(iuinL-as, 
and  as  it's  tor  my 
own  use,  I  beg  your 
particular  Care  in 
buying  of  it  at  the 
Chea[)est  Rate,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Hancock, 
wiio,  though  rich, 
exhibited  a  highly 
u  nbecoin  ing  parsi- 
inony  .  "  I'm  ad- 
vised," he  adds.  "  to 
api)l\-  to  cine  Mr. 
Marmadukr  Storr  at 
the  foot  ol  I.ond" 
Bridge."  luentuallv 
the  Americ.uis  made 
lollg-ca^(_■  clocks, 
wliich,  in  addition  to 
liaving  the  woodwork 
beautil'ullv  inlaid 
with  h(dl\',  (  lioiiv, 
and  snake-wood,  were 
sometimes  furnished 
with  an  ingt-nious 
a  r  r a  ng  e  m  en  t  bv 
means  of  whi<h  a 
tune  was  played  e\ery 
hour.  One  dl  thest'  rejoi<cs  in  a  repciiain-  which 
includes  ■•  Heathen  Mythology,"  "  I'addy  Whack," 
"Marquis  of  C.randy,"  "Hob  or  Nob,"  "Bank  of 
Flower.s,"  and  the  old  psalm-tune,  ".Xmhurst." 

Xos.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  xiii.  are  Chinese,  representing  a 
god(probably  the  god  of  longevity)  of  the  Ming  period, 
twelve  inches  in  height,  a  fawn  and  a  stork  appearing 
at  the  base  ;  a  porcelain  bowl  in  blue  and  while,  the 
blue  being  of  a  singularly  beautiful  tint  :  and  a  pair 
of  kylins  of  the  .same  period.  X<i.  xviii.  is  Chelsea, 
gold  mark,  showing  the  tigure  of  Diana,  uA  inches  in 


No.  .\IX. 


-incl'I'I.KWHITlC   CHAn< 


height  :  and  the  bow  1 
and  jug  illustrated  in 
No.s.  xiv.  and  xv.  are 
Worcester,  the  form- 
er, which  is  scale 
blue,  square  mark,  loi 
inches  in  <liameter. 
and  decorated  with 
exotic  birds,  being 
an  unusually  fine 
example  of  the  Dr. 
Wall  period,  and  the 
jug  (which  has  the 
crescent  blue  mark) 
having  blue  flowers 
on  a  white  ground. 
No.  xxiii.  (also  Wor- 
cester) is  an  excep- 
tionall)'  g  ood  speci- 
men of  black  tran.sfer 
work;  and  the  scale 
blue,  square  mark 
vase  reproduced 
i  n  N  o.  v.  h  a  s  a 
scheme  of  decora- 
tion consisting  of 
chrysanthemums  in 
gold  and  red,  the 
piece  being  of  the  Dr. 
Wall  period.  The  vase  depicted  ni  Xo.  iv.  is  Lowes- 
tolt  blue  and  white  soft  paste,  with  birds  and  flowers 
of  an  exce]jtionally  dark  and  brilliant  blue.  The 
height   of  this   |)iece  is  15!  inches. 

.Mr.  (Jolson's  collection  contains  several  pieces  of 
furniture  of  more  than  ordinary  rarity  and  value. 
Fme  is  the  wiirkmanship  dis])la\'c-(l  m  the  mar()ueterie 
cabinet  shown  in  No.  xxi.,  which  is  si.xteenth-century 
Italian,  the  decoration  consisting  of  flowers  and  birds, 
while  the  ]xinels  are  of  satin-wood  and  mahogany,  two 
wooils  which  harmonise  ])erfectly.     Iv|ually  delectable 


ONE  OK  A  SKT  OF  SIX- 


No.     .\X.    -VKU.OW     I.ACQCER     WORK-HOX 
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No.    XXI.  — IIAIIAN     SI.XTEKNTH-CENflRY    CAUINKT 


is  the  nuiniiK'tcric  piece  in  walnut  with  the  claw-anil- 
ball  feet  (No.  xvi.). 

The  remaining  illustrations  need  little  in  the  way  of 
explanatory  notes.  No.  ix.  shows  examples  of  Battersea 
enamel,  the  Re/ore  Marria^^c  and  After  Marriage  jest 
and  the  simple  inscriptions  adorning  the  lids  having 
charmed  generations.  The  Trifle  from  Bath  one,  by 
the  way,  gives  a  view  of  the  famous  Royal  Crescent 
in  which  Christopher  .Vnstey,  Count  Rice,  Viscount 
John  Ixiptiste  du  Barry,  Lord  Lytton,  Philip  Thick- 
nesse  and  other  "  notables  "  lived.     Nos.  xi.  and  xii. 


reproduce  two  eighteenth  century  tea-caddies  in 
tortoiseshell,  the  one  on  the  right  being  furni.shed  with 
feet  of  Sheffield  plate,  and  the  other  with  ivory  feet ; 
and  No.  xxii.  shows  a  Louis  X\'.  casket  in  mother-o'- 
pearl  and  gilt,  the  embellishment  consisting  of  scroll- 
work and  a  looking-glass  let  into  the  front,  the  top, 
which  is  of  mother-o'-pearl,  having  floral  designs 
engraved  on  it.  A  yellow  lacquer  work-box,  the  top 
and  sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  figures  and 
flowers,  forms  the  subject  of  No.  xx.,  and  the  Boule 
li(]ueur  cabinet  dejjicted  in   No.   xvii.  contains  four 
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decanters  and  six- 
teen liqueur  glasses. 
The  miniature  repro- 
duced in  No.  xxiv.  is 
painted  in  oils  on 
copper,  a  m  e  d  i  u  m 
employed  by  Dutch 
and  ( lernian  minia- 
turists -.  and  although 
the  name  of  the  artist 
cannot  he  ascer- 
tained, the  costume 
and  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair  determine 
its  period.  Interest- 
ing and  imcommon, 
too,  is  the  p (■  w t e r 
castor-oil  spoon  re- 
presented in  No.  X. 
In  the  time  of  our 
g  r  e  a  t  -g  r  ea  t  -g  r  and- 
parents  castor-oil 
was  a  remedy  in 
\vh  i  eh  paterfamilias 
and  mat  erlaui  i  lias 
h  ad  e  n  o  r  m  o  u  s 
faith,  prescribing — and 
horrible   and   nauseatini; 


No.   .\.\1II.  - 

forcibly    administering — the 
medicine   to   their   unhappy 


offspring.  'I'hose 
\vh(i  had  no  money 
to  waste  on  siher 
procured  cantor-oil 
spoons  ol  pewter, 
the  shai)e,  as  will 
he  [)erceiveil.  lend- 
ing itself  to  insertion 
into  the  upiier  part 
of  the  victi  m's  gul- 
let, while  a  dexter- 
ous turn  resulted 
in  the  weight  of 
the  oil  forcing  the 
lid  to  fall,  and  the 
loathsome  conte  n  t  s 
of  the  spoon  to 
trickle  down  the 
poor  patient's  throat. 
Silver  spoons  were, 
of  course,  provided 
for  the  chi  Idren  of 
the  (luality. 

Such,  then,  is  .Mr. 

Colson's  collection, 

iCKsu-.K   ji!<;  which,  it  must  surely 

he  admitted,  contains  many  pieces  that  the  heart  ot 

the   collector   could  desire. 


No.  .\.\I\'.     MiNiA  rr'Ri-;   o.s    c  oii'Kk 
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Pictures 


Richard    Morton    Paye 

1  o  a  great  iniinbcr  of  art  apprcciators  thu 
name  of  Pave  is  unknown.  He  was  born  at  Botley, 
in  Kent,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— an  unfortunate  time  for  liiin,  perhaps,  for  at  this 
period  tlie  ling- 
hsh  school  was 
graced  with  its 
crowning  tal- 
ent. Had  his 
lot  been  cast 
with  any  other 
age,  we  might 
have  seen  his 
works  given 
more  promi- 
nence than  is 
at  present  the 
case,  for  the 
flood  of  con- 
temporary tal- 
ent seems  to 
have  over- 
whelmed his 
efforts  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

We  rely  for 
our  knowledge 
of  his  life  and 
character  upon 
very  meagre 
records.  One 
of  the  most  in- 
t  e  r  e  s  t  i  n  g  ac- 
counts appears 
i  n  A  mold's 
/.i/'nirv  of  the 
Ft  It  (•  ./  r  t s , 
V  e  b  r  u  a  r  y  , 
1832,  which  is 
accompanied 
by  a  portrait 
of  the  artist  in  poRTRAir  of   r.  .m.  pave 


%. 
t 


By    E.  W.  Clayton 

stiljple  by  K.  Dagley  ;  wliil>l  .Mr..\lgernon  (Iraves  gives 
a  list  of  eighty-two  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  institutions.  We  know  nothing 
of  Paye's  childhood ;  and  this  is  the  more  tantalising, 

for  in  after-life 
the  artist's  best 
efforts  were 
centred  in  sub- 
jects depicting 
childish  amuse- 
ments. 

The  writer  ol 
the  article  in 
the  above-men- 
tioned volume 
states  that  it 
was  at  Swallow 
Street  where 
they  first  be- 
came ac<iuaint- 
ed.  Paye  was 
there  engaged 
as  a  modeller 
and  chaser, 
occasionally 
amusing  him- 
selfby  piiinting. 
His  ability  as  a 
modeller  must 
have  been  con- 
siderable, for  he 
is  said  to  have 
divided  the 
favour  of  pub- 
lic opinion  with 
Moscr.  the  first 
keeper  of  the 
Ro  y  a  I  Aca- 
demy, and  the 
acknowledged 
master  of  his 
craft. 


IN    STIPPLE 


nv    R.    IJAGI.F.V 
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W'liiit  lirst  rauscd  I'avr  to  fiirsakc  his  occupalion  in 
tlli^  lint- — a  liranrh  of  art  tlicn  vi-rv  imicli  in  \(i_mR- — 
ami  to  sL'L'k  his  Ibrtiiiic  witii  the  hnish,  wi:  do  not 
know  :  htit  in  all  his  works  as  a  paintrr  a  rcrtain 
si'iil|)tiirL-s(iUf  ti.'cling  is  evident,  siiggcstini^  a  lingering 
alTeetion  for  his  earlier  nuiicr.  His  career  at  the 
outset  was  lull  of  ])roiiiise,  for  when,  in  177,5.  he  lirst 
exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  iiis  contrihiuion, 
though  placed  beside  those  of  Reynolds,  IIo])i)ner, 
West,  and  others,  reeeised  imieh  praise  from  those 
who    Were    best   able   to  judge. 

It  was  ncjt  until  1783  that  his  works  were  shown  in 
any  great  number.  In  this  year  no  less  than  ten 
appear  in  the  catalogue  ol  the  .Society  of  .\rtists,  among 
which  is  .7  Girl  Sketihiii;^  u  Box  an  the  Pairineiit. 
'I'iiis  was  engraved  by  W.  Ward,  and  published  by 
|.  R.  Smith,  in  1785,  as  ,/  Hirl  Skelchin;^  a  Paitrail 
on  the  Gniiuul. 

Among  the  I'lrsl  to  appreciate  his  merits  was  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pott,  \'icar  of  Kensington,  who,  to  en- 
courage the  arti.st,  bought  his  pictures,  and  gave  him 
recommendations,     'riu-  Rev.  .Mr,  I'ott  was  the  son  of 


I'eriixal  Pott,  the  famcjus  surgeon,  whose  best  portrait, 
painted  bv  Reynolds,  hangs  in  St,  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  .\mong  the  few  engravings  made  by  Paye — 
about  ten  in  all — there  is  one  of  Perchal  Pott,  Esq.. 
I-'.R.S,  which  he  made  in  1783  from  a  portrait  by 
N.  1  )ance,  on  this  occasion  acting  as  his  own  publisher. 
Now  that  he  had  come  into  comparative  notice, 
he  removed  to  37,  Hroad  Street,  Carnaby  Market, 
l-'rom  the  writings  of  John  Noorthouck  in  1773,  ^^''-' 
learn  that  litis  market  was  also  known  a.s  Marlborough 
.Market.  It  occupied  a  space  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Pest-fiekl,  where  a  lazaretto,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  small  houses,  once  stood  for  the  reception 
of  plague-stricken  peo])le  in  1665.  Near  it,  at  the 
lower  end  of  .M.ir^hall  Street,  was  a  cemetery,  where 
were  buried  several  thou.sands  of  bodies  in  that  year 
of  great  di.stress.  Only  three  pictures  were  sent  to 
the  .Academy  in  1784,  but  one — Boys  Throu'ini; 
Sninvfial/s — is  ])articularly  interesting,  as  it  is  among 
his  fir.st  essays  in  genre,  and  shows  how  at  this  time  he 
was  developing  his  wonderfid  insight  into  child-life. 
The  ]iicture  was  engraved  liy  W.  Ward,  and  published 
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IHll.DRKN    SPOUTING    TRAl'.BDV 


by  J.  R.  Smith 
in  the  following 
year.  I '  a  y  e 
took  the  back- 
ground of  his 
subject  from  an 
actual  scene, 
the  Corinthian 
columns  of  the 
p  o  r  t  i  c  ()  o  f 
St.  (leorge's 
Churdi.  Han- 
over Sciuare, 
appear!  ng  in 
t  h  e  middle 
foreground,  the 
pediment  and 
acroteria  being 
invisible  in  the 
picture.  The 
eldest  lad, 
armed  with  a 
snowball,  terrifies  a  smaller  comjianion  at  the  top  of 
the  steps.  The  little  fellow,  with  alarmed  expression, 
flies  for  refuge  to  the  pillar  already  screening  a  little 
girl.  So  full  of  action  is  this  scene  that  we  have  quite 
overlooked  another  little  girl  who  has  fallen  down 
into  the  snow,  a.s  well  as  her  elder  companion  look- 
ing on  compassionately.  That  attention  will  shortly 
be  paid  the  two  figures  further  down  the  street  is 
evident  from  the  menacing  preparation  of  the  youth 
to  our  right  as  he  stoops  to  roll  an  icy  missile  into 
the  requisite 
shape  and 
hardness.  The 
pyram  idical 
form  of  figure 
composition 
enhances  the 
grace  of  this 
l)icture. 

The  success 
of  this  work 
appears  to 
have  induced 
Dr.  John  Wol- 
cot,  the  satiri- 
c  a  1  "Peter 
I'iiular,"  wlio 
had  ([uarrelled 
with  Opie,  to 
take  Pa  y  e 
into  his  fa  v- 
our.    From  this  ciin.DREN   throwing  snowbai.i_s 


II.    IIODGKS,    AI-TKK     K.    M.    I'AVE 


gentleman  Paye 
received  much 
e  n  c  o  u  r  a  g  c- 
ment,  until  he 
|)ainted  a  )j<ir- 
trait  uf  a  stupid 
lad,  said  to  be 
a  natural  .son 
of  the  doctor, 
and  exhibited 
it  at  the  Royal 
\ cade  m  y  i  n 
1785  as  Pur- 
trait  of  a  Sulky 
B oy .  T  h  is 
(lainsborough- 
I  i  k  e  piece 
shows  a  boy  in 
the  last  state 
of  irritability 
sitting  by  a 
well-head.  His 
ill-humour  is  deeply  rooted.  A  sweet  little  girl  is 
doing  her  utmost  to  dispel  the  gloom,  but  somehow 
her  efforts  are  all  unavailing.  This  picture  led  to  an 
estrangement,  which  Paye  further  aggravated  by  a  satiri- 
cal sketch  of  his  patron  in  the  character  of  a  bear  .seated 
at  an  ea.sel.  As  most  biters  strongly  object  to  being 
bitten,  we  may  infer  that  from  this  moment  Paye  was 
freed  from  any  further  obligations  to  Wolcot ;  for  a 
breach  ensued  which  undoubtedly  left  Paye  a  loser. 
From  this  time  onwards  he  appears  to  have  had  one 

long  struggle 
with  want  anil 
obscurity,  and 
eventually  to 
h  a  v  e  b  e  e  n 
overcome. 

I  feel  deep- 
ly indebted  to 
Mr.  Pollard, 
the  veteran 
print-dealer, 
for  his  great 
assistance  in 
niatlersdealing 
with  Paye's 
works.  Mr. 
Pollard,  during 
many  years, 
h  a  s  ni  a  d  e  a 
special  feature 
of  acquiring 
iiY  w.  wARi>.  Ai-rKR   R.  M.  lAVE  whatever  came 


The  Connoisseur 


THE     SUI.KV     liOV  HY    .1. 

into  the  markft  illustratiiif;  this  artist's  genius.  In 
addition  t<i  k-nding  nic  a  number  of  engravings 
trnni  whiili  to  draw  my  illustration^,  lie  \irv  kindly 
introduied  me  to  Mr.  1  )u  C^ane,  who  |)ossesses, 
|)c-rha])s,  tile  most  representative  collection  of  ])rints 
aftt-r  I'avc.  'The  collection  formed  li\  Mr.  1  )u  ('.un- 
is  believed  to  be  uniiiue. 

Two  sti|)ple  engravings  after  I'aye  were  publisheil 
in  17<S5  by  (.  R.  Smith,  viz.,  /'raise,  li\  W.  Ward, 
and  Adoration,  by  \V.  Nutter.  .Mr.  1  )u  Cane 
posse.sses  the  original  oil-painting  ol  Adoration,  to- 
getiler  with  the  Portrait  of  a  Liirl  with  Clasped 
Hands.  both  pi(  tures  are  light  ami  trans])arent  in 
effect. 

In  this  same  year  was  ])ublished  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
Cliildnn  Spouting  Tragedy,  engra\ed  in  mezzotint  by 
C  H.  Hodges,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  success, 
for  in  the  ne.M  year — :786 — a  companion  was  is.sueil. 
Children  Spouting  Comedy,  by  the  same  engra\er  and 
[jublisher. 

I'ayc's  solitary  contribution  to  the  Roval  .Xcademv 


VorSO,    AKTKK     K.    M.     I'AVK 

in  1786  was  the  Distressed  Girl,  an  attractive  subject, 
engraved  bv  John  \'()ung. 

Two  ollur  themes  of  exception. il  interest  are  Boys 
y/aying  at  /'eg  Top  and  Jioys  I'/aying  at  Marli/es,  lately 
in  the  jxis.session  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons. 
I'loth  scenes  are  laid  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Siiiool.  thus  presenting  some  historic  interest.  In 
ihese  pictures  may  be  seen  some  of  Paye's  best  work, 
showing  ,  his  regard  tor  ,sim|)le  and  natural  things, 
which  iu-\er  become  wearisome  owing  to  their  very 
simpli(  itv.  riie  colouring  in  each  case  is  very  fine. 
.\  touch  of  brilliancy  here  and  there  relieved  against 
a  harmonious  blending  of  tones  ])roduces  an  effect  at 
once  cheerful  and  vivacious. 

The  artist  has  gi\en  us  in  this  pair  perfect  dreams 
of  idealised  childhood.  In  real  life  we  rarely  meet 
with  more  than  one  child  among  a  group  of  children 
to  whom  we  are  attracted;  but  here  I'aye  sets  before 
us  a  number  of  ])laymates  conspicuously  ideal,  each 
one  ap])ealing  to  our  hearts.  Notice  should  be  taken 
of  the   composition.       I'he  children  here  .seem  to  be 
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cMijoyiiig  their  game  without  the  shghtest  tliought  ol 
order  ;  and  so  they  are.  Hut  a  more  critieal  examina- 
tion reveals  the  artist's  genius  in  his  arrangement. 
Kvery  eliild  is  so  plaeed  that,  regarded  singly,  its 
eharaeteristic  actions  are  ex])ressed  indi\  iihially  ;  yet 
wiien  grouped  each  seruis  to  lend  a  grace  to  tile 
odier. 

.\  mori-  studied  arrangement  is  apparent  in  Hoys 
J'/aviiif;  at  Maii'k's.  Hut  could  more  graceful  and 
charming  a  scene  he  imagined?  Lessons  are  over 
lor  a  sjiace,  whilst  the  sciiolars  recreate  tliem.selves 
at  niarhles.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  little  girl  at 
the  hack  gravely  sU|)i)orts  the  cap  and  gown  of  the 
hoy  as  he  takes  his  shot  with  a  marhle.  I'.oth  works 
were  engraved  liy  R.  Pollard,  with  tiie  aciuatint 
added  hy  !•'.  Jukes,  and  puhlished  hy  James  Birchall. 
October  13th,   1786. 

I'aye's  treatment  of  the  figure  is  very  much  akin  to 
Beechey's,  in  whose  picture  of  The  Oddif  Children 
many  similarities  are  to  he  traced.  Cmiously  enough, 
lieechey's  fancy  subject  of  Rosalie  and  l.ubin  fmds 
a  companion  in  another  bearing  a  reversed  title  by 
Paye.  It  would  seem  that  the  subject  might  have 
been  the  occasion  of  both  artists  entering  the  lists 
together,  where  Paye  was  in  all  probability  the  van- 
quished. F.oth  pictures  were  engraved  by  T.  Park, 
and  |)uhlislied  by  him  in  1790,  forming  an  interesting 
jiair. 

Another  pair,  interesting  as  figures,  but  devoid  of 


that  hajipy  inspiration  so  characteristic  of  Paye,  are 
The  Box  Diseovering  the  Go/den  Eggs  and  The  Boy 
Disappointed  of  his  Treasure.  They  were  lioth  en- 
graved by  J.  Young,  and  published  in  1796  by  John 
Jeffryes.  The  former  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academv  in  the  previous  year  under  the  title  of  The 
Boy  Exii/ting  over  his  Golden  Eggs. 

Sensil'ility,  the  pretty  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  has 
been  nicely  engraved  by  J.  Young.  Mr.  Du  Cane 
has  an  impression  of  this  with  Hop])ner's  name  as 
the  painter  !  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the 
mere  fact  of  sub.stituting  Hojjpner's  name  for  that 
of  Pave  is  conclusive  proof  that  Dr.  \\'olcot  was  not 
alone  in  his  recognition  of  the  artist's  genius. 

It  is  told  in  Arnold's  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts  how 
I'aye's  picture  of  The  Widows  Cruse,  in  which  is 
introduced  his  wife  and  some  of  his  children,  was 
once  sold  as  by  Velasquez,  and  e.xhibited  at  Tiffin's 
in  the  Havmarket :  whilst  another  of  an  interior,  with 
an  old  woman  at  work,  gained  credence  as  being  a 
fme  Netherlandish  |)roduction. 

By  way  of  showing  how  well  Paye's  pictures  are 
appreciated  when  they  come  to  light,  a  reference  to 
Redford's  Art  .Sales  gives  a  portrait  of  Miss  W'ilhelm 
Paye  as  l)eing  bought  for  441  guineas  in  1906  by 
Thomas  McLean.      R.  M.  Paye  had  a  daughter  who 
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practised  miniature  paiiitinj;,  so  periiaps  this  oval 
])ortrait  mav  be  of  her.  .\t  the  exhibition  in  i.S(S.S-9 
of  a  Ci-iitiirv  of  liritish  .\rl  at  tlir  (■iro>\enor  Ciallcry. 
Sir  John  Neekl  lent  a  candle-hjiht  [jieture  by  I'aye 
r.illed  'I'he  Stiidfiil — a  portrait  of  the  artist  at  work  on 
a  copper  plati-.  'I'hi^  pii  lure,  I  tnulerstand  from  .Mr. 
('ira\es,  is  now  in  the  p(»si>sion  of  Sir  .\iidle\  Neeld. 
Paye  ihirinn  hi.>  lite  encountered  httle  but  niislor- 
tune.  nor  even  that  of  a  kind  tiiat  lays  itsell  (jpen  to 
sympathy:  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  shy  and  retirinii 
in  his  manner,  and  just  a  little  dit'tideiit.  Suffering 
and  ])rivation  brought  on  ill-health,  which  ended  in  a 


paralvtic  fit.  dejiriving  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm. 
However,  in  i<Si5.  he  proved  his  great  attachment  to 
\\\>  art  In  exhibiting  Gout :  or  a  Lecture  on  Patience  at 
the  Hritish  Institution;  this  picture  he  had  executed 
with  bis  left  h.uid. 

I'aye  had  a  friend  in  his  engraver,  John  \'oung,  who, 
as  secretary  of  the  .\rtists'  Benevolent  Fund,  rendered 
much  assistance  to  the  painter  in  his  adversity. 

The  last  knowledge  we  have  of  Richard  Morton  Paye 
is  that  he  removed  to  49,  London  Street,  Fit zrt)y  Square, 
where  he  died  in  1821,  if  not  in  absolute  want,  yet 
most  cert.iinlv  in  entire  neglect. 
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Marvellous  Jewels  of    the  Ancients* 


By  Cecil  Boyce 


Thk  truit  of  all  knowleilge  is  tlisillusion. 
Readers  of  Mr.  A.  Bcresforil  Ryley's  excellent  work 
on  Old  Paste  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
marvels  related  in  Dumas's  Count  of  Monte  Crista 
with  the  same  implicit  belief  as  hitherto.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  marvellous  honhonuiere  in  which 
the  Count  carried  his  opium  pilules?  It  was  "formed 
out  of  a  single  emerald,  and  closed  by  a  golden  lid, 
which  unscrewed  and  gave  [jassage  to  a  small  ball  of 
greenish  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea."  As  there 
was  room  for  about  a  dozen  of  these  balls  in  the 
bonhonniire,  it  must  have  been  at  least  the  size  of  a 
small  pill-box.  One  does  not  say  that  an  emerald  of 
this  size  never  existed  :  but  after  studying  Mr.  Ryley's 
explanation  of  similar  marvels,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  one  that  this  opium  case  was  not  carved 
(jut  of  a  precious  stone,  but  from  a  piece  of  vitreous 
paste,  and  the  two  other  similar  gems  of  a  like 
size,  which  the  Count  respectively  presented  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Grand  Seigneur,  were  formed  from 
the  same  substance.  While  emeraldt  of  gigantic  size 
are  frequently  recorded  in  old  records,  these,  when- 
ever thev  have  survived  and  been  exposed  to  modern 


analysis,  have  been  conclusively  .shown  to  be  artificial. 
Thus  there  is  the  "famous  Sacru  Ciitiiio,  the  emerald 
dish  out  of  which  our  Lord  is  siiid  to  have  eaten  the 
Last  Supper."  After  the  capture  of  Ca:sarea  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century,  this  dish,  in  the 
division  of  spoil,  fell  to  the  Genoese,  by  whom  it 
was  eventually  pledged  for  9,500  livres.  Later  on  it 
was  redeemed  and  placed  f>nce  again  in  the  Church 
of  San  I>orenzo  at  Genoa,  where  it  was  guarded  by 
knights  of  honour,  the  CAmxeri,  and  with  great  pomp 
exhibited  once  a  year  to  the  faithful.  Millions  must 
have  knelt  before  it.  At  the  beginning  (jf  the  l.i.st 
century,  during  the  Napoleonic  war  with  Itiily,  the 
French  seized  it  and  took  it  to  Pari.s,  where  it  was 
submitted  to  an  expert  and  pronounced  to  be  green 
paste.  Nero's  famous  eye-glass — supposed  to  be  a 
.slab  of  emerald — mu.st  have  been  composed  of  the 
same  material,  "for  the  natural  emerald  is  doubly 
refracting,'' and  if  it  had  been  real  "he  would  have 
seen  two  dim  images  of  every  object  he  looked  aL" 
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NKI.KI.ACK    OK    C.OI.D    UKADS    Wmi    Xl'MEROl'S    I'ENDANTS, 
AMONC    WHICH    AKK    TWO    OF    BLUE    PASTE 


As   |)astc,  lull,   must   lie   -^ct   down    |)riutir.illv   all   the 

oilirr   marvellous   precious  stones  alluded   to   liy  old 

writers,     such     as     the      wonderful      cMiierald     which 

Herodotus  niention>  in  his  dcM  riplion  ot  tin-    Temple 

of   Hercules  at  Tvre,  which  glowed  at  nii^ht.      "This 

was  ol)\iouslv  i;f  translui  cut  L^reen  paste,  in  the  interior 

of  whi<  h   was  a   cavitv   with   a   current   of  air   passini; 

through  it.  so  that  a  lamp  could 

burn  there,"    .'\notlHT  colossal 

]>rodu(  tion   was   the    emerald 

mentioned    by  Theophrastus, 

6i  feet  hi_i;h  and  4i  feet  wide, 

that  a    King  of   Babylon    sent 

as  a    present   to  an    l^gxplian 

I'baraoh, 

,Som<-ol  these  marvels  have 
comi-  down  to  us.  At  the  ISrit- 
ish  Museum  is  the  celebrated 
vase  of  Sar_i;on,  the  .Semitic 
Kini;  of  Assyria  (722  to  705 
i:.('.),  the  father  of  Sennache- 
rib, discovered  during  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  Nineveli, 
'I'his  was  doubtless  once  re- 
]juted  to  be  carve-d  from  an 
emerald  ;  in  reality  it  is  worked 
out  of  a  solid  ])iece  of  li>;ht 
green  paste.  The  confusion 
which  existed  between  jewels 
of  ])aste  and  real  gems  was 
due  in  some  respects  to  a 
want  of  distinction  in  nomen- 
clature. The  ancients  looked 
upon  paste  not  so  much  as  an 


r.AKI.V    ROMAN     IIRON/K    C.n.T    FUUU.A,    IN    MlIUlLE 
OF    WHICH    IS    A    m.UE    TASTE    HEAD 


ROMAN    GOLD    BROOCH    WITH    SETllNCS    OK    I'AsTE 
C.ARNETS    AND    SAPrHIRES  (ENI.ARl  lEDi 


imitation  of  precious  stones  as  a  substitute  for  them, 
and  apparentlv  regarded  it  as  of  eijual  value.  The 
same  words  are  often  applied  indiscriminately  to 
jirecioiis  stones,  i^aste.  and  glass,  and  apparently  they 
distinguished  them  by  their  colour  more  than  by  their 
comi)osition. 

The  origin  of  paste  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiijuity. 
It  is  "found  in  connection 
with  the  earliest  civilizations, 
notably  with  that  of  Egypt," 
and  some  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens discovered  in  the  latter 
counlrv  date  back  at  least  five 
thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  early 
paste,  for  the  most  part,  is 
opaque,  which  is  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Egyptians 
having  no  incentive  to  make 
it  transitu  cnt,  the  precious 
stones  of  their  pre-dynasiic 
times,  such  as  turquoise,  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  malachite,  being  all 
opaque.  Another  cause  was 
their  method  of  manufacture, 
I'aste  is  compo.sed  of  a  mixture 
of  rock-crystal  or  quartz,  sand, 
potash,  and  oxide  of  lead,  with 
— when  rei|uired — some  mine- 
ral oxide  for  colouring  matter. 
The  Egyptians  used  for  a  flux 
crude  potash,  "obtained  by 
leaching  wood  ashes,  and 
perhaps  not  entirely  free  from 
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l)one-ash,  whiih  in  it- 
self produces  opacity." 
The  most  ancient  paste 
jewels  known  are  the 
light  blue  necklace 
beads,  evidently  repro- 
ducing turqudise.found 
in  the  pre -dynastic 
tombs  of  Abydos, 
Thebes,  and  (iebelen. 
These  were  contem- 
poraneous with  rude 
articles  of  jewellery 
composed  of  varie- 
gated pebbles,  shells, 
seeds,  carved  bones, 
and  precious  metals — 
the  usual  a<lornments 
of  a  semi-c  ivilized 
nation.  At  first  the 
beads,  which  Mr. 
Ryley  cites  as  replac- 
ing the  earlier  shells 


.\NC,1.0-SAXON    sn.VKR-im.T    CIKCn.AR    FUIULA,    SKI    Willi 
AMI    WIIITK    I'ASTKS  (ENI.ARC.ED) 


and  seeds — a  misprint 
on  page  1 1  makes  him 
say  "shells  and 
beads  "  —  were  pear- 
shaped  or  cylimlriful 
in  form,  anil  merely 
covered  by  a  layer  of 
vitreous  paste.  I^ler 
on  "  many  of  the  beaids 
were  composed  en- 
tirely of  paste,  whicli 
henceforth  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in 
the  e volution  of 
Egyptian  jewellery." 

Space  does  not  per- 
mit one  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the 
marvellous  products 
of  the  jeweller's  art 
—  works  in  many 
instances  which   the 


GOLD    liUCKI.K   AM'    I  WO   PAIRS   OK   CLASPS   SET   WITH    C.ARNETS    AM)   GREENISH    LIMIEK    PASTE.    WHICH    1> 

MISSINC.    IN    SEVERAL    IlACEs 
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INK     AMKI-.h     Ji:Ui;i.,     l-i>|-M>     IN      169;     NKAK     AlllKINEV     AUKKV,     miMKK^KI 


iiKidcrn  craftsman  can  hardly  cnuilate — which  were 
produced  duriiif^  the  long  succession  ot'  lCgy])tian 
dynasties.  Only  a  few  of  these  periods  are  well  re- 
presented, as.  for  instance,  the  twelftii  and  thirteenth 
dynasties  by  the  treasures  recently  discovered  at 
Daiishur  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Cairo;  "the 
c.\(|uisite  jewellery  of  Aahhote]),  one  ol  the  greatest 
of  the  I'^gyptian  queens,  which  belongs  to  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  and  was  exhumed  at  Thebes  :  or  the 
jewels  (jf  Khamuasit,  high  ])riest  of  Phtah  in  the 
time  <jf  Rameses  II.,  during  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
which  are  now  at  the  I-ouvre." 

'I'he  Phoenicians,  if  not  showing  such  originality  in 
their  jewellery  as  the  ICgyptians,  "were  probably  the 
most  im[)ortant  distributors  of  [jaste  in  the  history  of 
the  material."  Their  country  came  in  turn  under  the 
power  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  "  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
ICgyptians,  so  that  tin  ir  work  bears  lokt'n  of  these 
(|uadru[)le  influences.  The  manufacturers  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  in  very  early  days  produced  coloured  and 
patterned  beads  of  opai|ue  paste,  in  the  first  instance 
l>robably  as  a  means  of  barter  with  the  uncivilized 
races  with  whom,  on  their  extended  voyages,  they  came 


int(j  contact."  These  heads  have  been  found  all  over 
l-^urope,  in  India,  and  in  certain  other  parts  of  Asia  : 
and  so  conservative  are  the  instincts  of  mankind  that 
some  are  still  manufactured  in  \'enice,  thus  showing 
that  the  ornaments  which  delighted  our  British  fore- 
fathers himdreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era  are 
ei|ually  acceptable  to  the  savage  races  of  to-day.  But 
the  Phoenicians  produced  far  more  beautiful  works 
than  these,  some  of  their  necklaces,  paste  intaglios, 
and  scarabs  showing  original  art  of  a  high  order.  The 
Phcenicians  presumably  introduced  the  use  of  paste 
among  the  Oreeks,  and  were  themselves  stimulated 
by  ancient  Creek  art,  and  examples  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Cra'co-Phienician  period  have  been  found 
throughout  the  coasts  of  the  .Mediterranean.  Though 
"  in  later  days,  when  Greek  art  reached  a  pre-eminence 
never  afterwards  attained  by  any  other  nation,  paste 
must  have  continued  to  find  favour  with  these  unicjue 
goldsmiths,''  unfortunately  comparatixcly  few  speci- 
mens of  their  work  in  this  medium  have  come  down 
to  us.  Those  which  do  remain  show  a  "spontaneity 
of  imagination  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conventional 
[)roductions  (.>!  ICgypt  and  the  Near  East,  and  are 
marked  by  a  wonderful  freedom  and  vigour  of  design. 
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The  Etruscans  were  another  race 
who  produced  wonderful  jewellery. 
I'rom  their  earliest  tombs  there  have 
been  recovered  a  number  of  gold 
ami  silver  necklaces  with  insets  of 
coloured  paste  of  a  sinij)le  Oriental 
style,  while  still  more  characteristic 
of  this  ])eriod — presumably  anterior 
to  the  fifth  century  n.c.  —  are  the 
hron/.t:  fibula  associated  with  amber 
and   coloured   pastes.     These  were 


thought  to  be  uiirked  in  natural 
lapi  s-la/.uli,  and  the  still  more 
famous  Portland  vase  at  the  same 
institution.  With  the  Romans  one 
may  be  said  to  have  finished  with 
the  ancient  civilisations,  and 
though  this  portion  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Rvley's  hi.story  comprises  le.ss  than 
half  the  contents  of  his  volume, 
one  must  cease  to  accompany 
him  further.       His  record  extend.s 


siLVKR-c:iI.r  lilslloi's  (  Koss  ni'T- 
LINEI)  IN  C.^RXKr  P..\SrK,  Willi 
AN    INNER   ONE   SET   Wirll    TASTK 

DIAMONDS 
SPANISH,    EIGHTEKNTH    CENTURY 


'•^^i'iry 


LOUIS   SEIZE   MINIATURE   FRAME, 
SET   WITH    DIAMOND    PASTES 


succeeded  by  a 
type  quite  dif- 
ferent in  design 
and  r  e  ni  a  r  k- 
able  for  the 
exquisite  character  of  its  workmanship.  The  same 
materials — gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  in  conjunction 
with  amber  and  coloured  pastes — were  still  employed  ; 
but  the  art  of  granulation  and  filigree  work  was 
developed  to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Alessandro  Castellani.  the  great  exj)ert  in 
jewellery,  their  achievements 
were  never  afterwards  at- 
tained by  any  other  nation. 

The  Romans  reproduced 
in  paste  all  the  precious 
stones  then  known,  and  with 
such  success  that  even  an 
expert,  without  testing  their 
hardness,  was  embarrassed 
by  having  to  distinguish  be- 
tween some  of  the  pastes  aiK 
natural  stones.  Of  exanlple^ 
of  their  skill  may  be  cited  the 
famous  Bonus  Eventus  panel 
in  the  British  Museum,  long 


LOUIS  SEI/.K    ItNUAM    Willi   HOLD 

HEADS  THE   SE1TINC.S  ARE 

FILLED  WITH    DIAMOND    PASTE 


"lUEEN    ANNE   PEACOCK    BROOCH   SET   WITH    PASTES, 
REPRODUCING    EMERALD,    SAPPHIRE   AND  TOPAZ 


throughout  the 
so-called 
barbaric  ages, 
when  Saxons 
and  Celts  and 
the  other  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  producing 
work  of  wonderful  artistry,  down  through  medi*\al 
times,  and  on  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  and  the  Cieorgian  period,  until  the  final  dec-a- 
denceof  jxiste  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a 
fascinating  work  on  a  most  interesting  subject,  written 
•^  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  theme.  One  may  hope 
that  it  will  do  something  to 
dissipiUe  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  paste  at  the  pre- 
sent time — ai)rejudicewhich. 
as  the  author  points  out.  i>.  less 
due  to  the  inferior  character 
of  modern  piiste  productions 
than  to  the  trumpery  nature 
of  their  settings.  If  pa.ste 
was  properly  treated  in  the 
latter  res|)ect,  and  if  jewellers 
would  realize  thiit  some  «f 
the  tints  attained  in  itare()uite 
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distinct  from  those  of  any  precious  stcjnes  and  are  un-  manner,  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  poimlarity  ot 

suri)assahle  in  their  beauty,  and  would  set  it  in  a  worthy  this  beautiful  substance  could  easily  be  revived. 
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PTES 


pucRiej 


\^The  Editor  iiiTi'/t'S  the  assistance  of  readers  o/ 
information  required  />v  Correspondents.^ 

L'MDKMlllhl)     I'OKTKAITS    (NOS.    8l     AND    84). 

DiAR  Sir, — We  arc  sending  you  under  separate 
co\tT  photographs  of  two  portraits  now  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Museum,  in  tlie  liope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
iielp  identify  the  arti>t  throui,'ii  the  section  of  your 
magazine  devoted  to  unidentified  paintings.  The  |)or- 
traits  are  of  I.ady/aehson  antl  Colonel  Samuel  Orange 
Jackson,  and  were,  according  to  family  tradition,  painted 
in  I'^ngland  about  1800. 

We  should  be  very  gratet'ul  indeed  for  any  help  you 
may  be  able  to  give  us  in  identifying  the  ])ictures. 
V'er\-  respectfully  yours, 
E.  KellO(;(;,  I.ihrarian   (Cincinnati    Museum). 


L'MUtNTlFIEn 

I'aimtixc 
(No.  82). 
S  I  R,  — I  e  n- 
elo.se  photogra[)h 
in  the  hope  that 
some  one  may 
be  able  to  help 
me  to  a  k  no  w- 
ledge  of  the 
artist  and  sub- 
ject. I" he  late 
vice-i'hairman  of 
one  of  our  pro- 
vincial art  galle- 
ries committees 
pronounced  it  to 
be  late  Venetian, 
anil  suggested 
the  loan  of  it  to 
his  ga 1  1  e  r  v  . 
The  sitter  is 
wearing  a  crim- 
son garment 
under  a  black 
g  o  w  n  w  i  t  h 
sleeve.s,  and  over 
his  shoulders  is  a 
brown  fur  tippet. 


(81)        PORTRAIT    OK    COLONEL 


liili  CuNNui.ssKl'R  7vlu)  may  he  able  to  imf>art  the 

I'he  cartouche,  or  badge,  is  suspended  by  a  green 
ribbon.  In  a  dim  light  the  face  .stands  out  as  if  there 
were  a  light  behind  it.  The  size  is  32  in.  by  ;6  in. 
I  bought  it  from  a  broker  ten  years  ago,  who  got  it 
at  a  .sale  thrown  in  with  a  lot  of  odd  articles.  It  was 
almost  obscureil  by  dirt  :  but  I  had  it  cleaned  by  a 
man  who  desired  to  purchase  it  and  made  me  a  go<Kl 
offer  for  it.      I  should  be  grateful  for  information. 

\'ours  laithfully.  J.  Ji. 

L'mUKN  I  II  ll-.D    I'OkTRAJT    (No.    S3). 

DiiAK  Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  (jf  an  oiI-]xiint- 
ing  which   has  been   in   mv  possession  for  a  number 

of  years.  I  have 
been  told  u|X)n 
good  authority 
that  it  represents 
(^ueen  Henri- 
etta Maria,  wife 
of  Charles  I., 
[xiinted  by  \'an- 
dyck  or  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  Size  about 
36  in.  by  42  in. 
S  h  e  w  ears  a 
coronet  with  veil, 
and  a  royal  blue 
dress  with  sla.sh- 
ed  sleeves  and 
pearl  ornaments 
and  gold  brooch : 
her  left  hand 
holds  a  light  blue 
garment  :  her 
right  hand  is  in 
the  act  of  iiist- 
ing  away  jewel- 
lerj-,  brooche.s, 
coins,  etc.  His- 
tory tells  us  that 
the  (|ucen  had  to 
flee  from  France. 
sAMCKi.  oRANc.E  JACKSON  her  native  land. 
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ami  that  she  cast  away 
hir  JL-wcls  and  entered 
a  convent,  where  she 
died. 

If  an\  (if  your  read- 
e  rs  cdii  1  d  assist  i  n 
niakinj;  the  identifica- 
tion certain,  or  ,ui\e 
their  o|inuon,  I  should 
be  t^'lad. 

.Should     have    no 
objection   to  shou   the 
])i<tiire    to  anvone   de- 
sirous  to  examine   it. 
N'ours  faithhillv. 
i\i(  iiAl;li  I'lill.l.ll's. 

L'miu.n  I  II  11:11 
i'liK  I  K.\ri  (No.  85). 
l)i;.\R  Sin. — Can 
Villi  tell  nie  the  artist 
of  the  picture  of 
wh  i  ch  I  em  1  os  c-  a 
photoL;  ra  p  h  ?  The 
]iicture  measures  2i)],  in.  by  2\h  in.  'I'he  figure  is 
clad  in  dark-i^recii  shawl  and  hood:  the  sleeve  and 
jiart  ot  Ikk.Iii  e  showing  is  of  reddish  brown  colour, 
and    the    background    dark.      Ihc    subject    is    Isobel 

liiirns  (Mrs.    Begg).   \iningest  and   favourite   sister  ol 

Robert    Hums,   the 

.■scotch   poet. 

we  ha\c  111  our  pos- 
session   the    Mimairs 

0/  Mrs.  /'(XC-  ill  which 

it    slates   that    t  h  e 

frontispiece  is  1  (ip  1  e  d 

Irom   a    [i.iinting   bv 

Mr.    R»ibert     Tavlor, 

of    .\  y  r ,   in    1  S  4  7  , 

when  she  was  in  iier 

scventv  -  sirventh  year. 

It     also      mentions 

that  an  ea  rl  i  er  por- 

trait    of    her    had 

been    iiainti-d    b\     .\Ir. 

\\  in.  lionnar,  of  I'ldin- 

liurgh,    whii  h    now 

hangs  in  the   National 

Portrait  ("lallery,  I'^din- 

hurgli.     Can  you  tell 

me  if  my  ])icliire  is 

a    copv    of   the    one 

in   ICdinhurgh,  or  if  it 


(S2)       CMlil-.N  1  iniUl     I'.MNTlNl 


lie  a  picture  of  earlier 
date  ?" 

Yours  trulv, 

M.\l;liL    KOTHERINC.- 

iL\M  (. Adelaide). 

I'.S.  —  We  found  the 
book  of  her  memoirs 
in  Kinross. 

UXIUENTIKIED 
I'AINTINi;  (Ko.  86). 
I)|-AR  .Sir.— I  shall 
lie  pleased  if  any  of 
\our  readers  can  supply 
nie  with  the  name  of 
the  artist  who  painted 
the  picture  of  which  I 
enclose  jjhoto.  It  is 
an  oil-painting,  the 
can\as  measuring 
38  in.  by  50  in.  The 
colouring  is  rich,  and 
after  the  s  t  y  I  e  of 
Rubens.  It  was 
probably  ])ainted  by 
The  subject  is  The 
I'he     .Saviour     .stands 


a  cuntem]iorary  ol  Ruben 
Tnxnsjigii  ration  of  Christ. 
prominently  in  the  foreground.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  white  Oriental  garment,  which,  foliled  over  the 
left  shoulder,  leaves  the  right  bare,  revealing  the  blue 

tunic  imderneath.  He 
is  standi  n  g  i  n  a 
glorious  light,  which 
falls  j)a  r  1 1  V  upon 
Most's  and  1-dias,  who 
are  standing  by  his 
side.  The  shadows 
t.dl  dce|)  towards  the 
sides  of  the  jiicture. 
In  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  ])icture,  within 
the  deepening  shadow, 
are  the  three  disciples 
in  a  crouching  attitude, 
amazement  de])icted 
on  their  faces.  The 
facial  expression  on 
each  is  very  fine.  The 
ca  11  \  a  s  has  b  v  e  n 
damaged  on  the  left 
side  and  skilfully 
repaired. 
\'ours  respectfully, 

V\'m.  E.  GODDARl). 
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I'oKIKAIi     \',\    \'aN     DyC'K. 

Dear  Sir. — I  would  c^tctni  it  a  great  favour  to  learn 
from  vour  lorrcspondents  if  they  know  of  any  portrait, 
either  in  thi^  coiintrv  or  abroad,  by  \'an  Dyck  or  other 
artist,  of  (  atherine,  Duehess  of  Lorraine,  daughter 
of  Henrv  I  \'.  and  tlie  ijeautiful  (labrielle  d'Estrees, 
rejjresenting  her  as  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 

I  remain,  vours  faithfully.  W'm.  Wallack. 

■•I'dlMkAIl     Ol      lil^lliil'    I'IsHKK"    (1X0.63). 
()(_ll)HKK     .Xt'MliKR. 

|)|Ak  SiK.  —  He  page  ij;,.  October  Co.nnoissklr, 
( Xo.    ii\]     portrait    of    Hi^ihop    /■'is/ier   of    Rocficster. 

Information   eoni  rrning   him  will   be  tound  on  pages 

\2\,  ^22,  4()7  (his  exeiution.  |)age  462)0!  f'uxc-'s  AVW; 
•  if  Miirt\r>   (.Morgan   \-   Seott.    l.id..    12.    Taternoster 

lluildings.  v. .('.). 

^■ours  lailhfullv.  ( '.Id.  I',  l.i  '.Akh  ( liolmsl.Hl.  ."Sweden). 


UxiIlENTlFIED     La.N'HsCAPE    (XO.    67),   OCT.    Nu.MHER. 

Dear  -Sir, — The  unidentified  landscape  No.  67 
in  The  Connoissel'r  of  October  represents  the 
■■  Pavilion,  "  near  Haarlem,  built  bv  the  well-knt)wn 
banker   Hope.      It   is  now  a   museum. 

\'ours  sincerely,  PkroR  IiE  Stuers  ('I'he  Hague). 

L'mIiEMIHEIi    L.V.NDsCARE    (Xo.    67),   Ol  1.    XUMMER. 

Dear  .Sir, — The  unidentified  landscape  X(j.  67 
reproduced  in  The  Coxnoisselr  of  October,  19 13, 
represents  the  palace  "  t'  Huys  ten  Bosch."  near 
Haarlem.  .\bout  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  the  chief  of  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Hope  eV  Co.  in  .\msterdam.  A  partner 
in  this  firm  was  then  Mr.  I'.  C.  I.abouchere.  the 
father  of  Lore!  Taunton.  .Mr.  Henry  Hope  sold  the 
p.ilace  to  the  King  of  Holland.     It  is  now  a  museum. 

\'ours  f.iithhilK.   Huoar   Olien  (Bergen.  Xorwav). 


(86)     cNHiKM  11  ii.ii   r,\iNri.N'c. 


Our  Plates 


A  M.u  departure  is  initiutt-d  in  the-  iircscm  nunitiL-r 
ol  Thk  Connoisseur  hv  tlic  inclusidii  among  the 
])latfs  of  an  original  lithograph 
printed  direct  from  the  stone.  It 
is  the  work  ot'  .Mr.  Allnrt  Helleroche,  one  of  the 
initiators  in  the  recent  revival  of  artistic  lithography, 
and  one  of  the  most  capable  ex|)onents  of  the  method. 
.\  re\  iew  of  the  exhibition  of  his  works  at  present  on 
view  will  be  foimd  in  the  Current  Art  Notes.  The 
charm  of  eighteenth-century  ICnglisii  colour  printing  is 
Well  exemplified  in  the  reproductions  of /iVo///f/- aw/ 
S/s/er  by  Adam  Buck  and  the  engraving  of  a  Young 
Lady  by  L.  Busiere  after  John  Russell,  R.A.  The 
work  of  a  later  generation  is  exemplified  in  the  repro- 
ductions of  four  mezzotints  in  the  mixed  style  engraved 
on  steel,  a  process  which,  as  it  is  now  obsolete,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  at  some  length. 

In  English  mezzotint  the  age  of  copper  was 
succeeded  by  the  age  of  steel.  No  artistic  con- 
siderations brought  about  this  transformation,  it  was 
wholly  a  monetary  matter.  The  public  demand  was 
for  larger  editions  of  prints,  and  the.se,  though  they 
could  be  obtained  from  steel  plates,  could  not  be 
struck  off  the  softer  co|)i)er.  Something,  too,  of  the 
change  may  have  been  owing  to  the  deterioration 
in  the  character  of  the  c(i|)per.  ("opper  is  a  com- 
paratively soft  and  ductile  metal,  easily  susceptible  to 
wear  unless  hardened  by  biating  and  pressure.  It  is 
saiil  that  the  copper  plates  used  by  eighteenth-century 
engravers  were  largely  made  from  discarded  rollers 
used  in  cotton  printing,  the  continuous  pressure 
ensured  by  this  process  hardening  the  copper  until  it 
attained  something  of  the  consistency  of  iron.  The 
substitution  of  steel  rollers  for  copper  ones  cut  off  this 
source  of  supply.  From  a  well-engraved  mezzotint — 
reinforced  by  etching — on  C()p])er  a  maximum  of  two 
hundred  fiiir  impressions  might  be  obtained,  from  a 
steel  plate  in  the  like  manner  some  thousands  ;  Jience 
publishers  found  the  latter  far  more  profitable.    At  the 


beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  competition 
of  the  line  engravers  began  to  drive  the  niezzotinlers 
from  the  field.  They  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
situation  by  evolving  a  method  which  would  enable 
them  to  work  in  their  medium  on  steel,  and  this 
they  did  by  combining  line  and  stipple  with  mezzo- 
tint, it  being  practically  impo.ssible  to  work  the 
hard  surface  of  the  steel  in  mezzotint  alone  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  gain  their  effects.  This  combina- 
tion was  known  as  mixed  mezzotint,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  until  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  facing 
co[)per  ])lates  with  steel,  which  was  made  towards  the 
clo.se  of  the  century,  it  gradually  superseded  all  other 
methods.  Nearly  all  the  plates  by  Samuel  Cousins  are 
executed  in  it,  and  practically  all  the  engravings  after 
Landseer.  In  the  former,  mezzotint  predominates: 
in  the  latter,  line.  'l"he  result  was  that  for  the  time 
being  pure  line  engraving  and  pure  mezzotint  became 
extinct.  The  discovery  of  steel  facing  caused  the 
revival  of  the  latter,  and  now  in  its  turn  it  has  entirely 
supenseded  the  mixed  or  Cousins  style  of  nie/j!otint- 
ing,  though  a  few  plates  are  .still  produced  in  the 
mixed  line  engraving — that  is,  line  engraving  in  the 
siime  style  as  the  I-andseer  prints. 

If  the  method  was  not  so  arti.stic  as  tlie  legitimate 
mezzotint,  it  nevertheless  gave  birth  to  a  large  and 
flourishing  .school  of  engraving.  The  early  members 
like  S.  ^\■.  Reynolds,  Charles  Lewis,  and  Samuel 
Cousins  are  still  well  known,  but  the  later  men  arc 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  though  they  numbered 
some  capable  craftsmen  among  them.  One  of  the.se 
was  Henry  Cou>ins,  the  brother  of  .Samuel,  who 
attained  to  some  degree  the  richness  and  depth 
which  characterises  the  latters  work.  It  is  known 
that  in  .some  of  his  plates  he  was  helped  by  Samuel, 
and  in  the  tjuality  of  his  work  he  .sometimes  closely 
approaches  him.  His  Bfa/nin^  Eyes,  after  Charles 
Baxter,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  his  produrtion-s 
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A  New  Medium 
for   Colour 
Expression 


and  ^lic>\v  >  that,  thiuit;li  the  X'ictoriaii  artists  did  not  attain 
ti)  tin-  iii>,'nificd  beauty  iif  the  eighteenth-century  portrait- 
ists, they  had  a  \i\acity  and  charm  of  tlieir  own.  Ainont; 
other  of  the  biter  exponents  of  mixed  me/.^.otints  was 
Richard  |osey,  wlio  is  represented  with  ilUistrations  of 
liis  phites  of  .\/iss  Martiiu/ale  after  Romne\-  and  Lady 
Morris  after  Reynolds,  while  his  contemporary,  J.  Scott, 
is  exemplified  with  his  ])late  of  .\/rs.  Fit::herl>ert  after 
dainsborough. 

THK  taste  of  the  collec  tor  of  modern  piints  lias  largely 
broken  away  from  old  traditions.  He  likes  original  work, 
.ukI  he  likes  it  to  be  in  colour.  In 
entertaining  this  dual  preference  he 
ha^  created  a  new  want  which  up 
to  now  has  been  diflicult  to  satisfy. 
Original  work  he  can  have  in  plenty,  but  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  executed  do  not  s|)ecially  adapt  themselves 
to  (  oloiu'  printing,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  fine 
example  of  both  ])hases  of  art  combined  in  the  same 
print.  In  making  this  statement  one  is  fully  conversant 
with  the  fact  that  nian\-  tine  etchings  in  colour  have  been 
issued,  yet  even  in  the  best  of  these  there  are  certain 
limitations.  The  superlatise  beauty  of  etching  is  in  its 
line,  but  though  line  combined  with  colour  may  |)rodiu;e 
highly  deiorati\e  effects,  it  allows  only  ot  a  loincnlional 
representation  of  nature,  except  in  \ery  limited  phases. 
Mezzotints  printed  in  colour  are  susceptible  of  f.ir  finer 
gradations  in  tone  ;  but  mezzotint  is  little  employed  in 
original  work,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  original  work  in 
colour,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  acpiatint  ;  while  in 
lithography  and  unod  engraving  the  numerous  piintings 
rec|uiied  generally  one  for  each  c:olour — tend  to  produc:e 
a  niechanic:al  result. 

.\  new  medium  for  colour  printing,  which  combines 
the  autographic  directness  of  etching  or  lithography,  in 
monochrome,  with  as  full  c:hromatic  cxiiression  as  can 
be  attained  in  oil  or  water  c:olour,  is  exemplified  in  the 
exhibition  of  Witcomlie  proofs  now  on  \iew  at  tin-  Kur- 
lington  Gallery  i  i  ;,  C.re<-n  Street,  W'.C.  .  The  proofs 
arc  so  called  after  Mr.  John  Witcombe,  K.li..'\.,  who  has 
perfected  the  process,  which  appears  akin  to  that  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Professor  Sir  Hubert  \on  Herkomer 
some  years  back,  and  then  called  "  spongatype."  .Sir 
Hubert  only  a|)])lied  it  to  monochrome,  and  though  he 
made  one  or  two  effective  plates  by  this,  the  results 
attained  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  those  by  other 
black-and-white  mediums  to  ensure  its  popularity.  What, 
however,  is  not  specially  suitable  for  black-and-white 
may  be  excellent  lor  colour.  Mr.  Witcomlje's  process, 
whether  based  on  that  of  Professor  von  Herkomer  or 
ncjt,  offers  a  medium  for  colour  expression  apparently  not 
inferior  to  painting  in  oil  or  water  colour.  His  proofs 
are  expressed  w  ith  the  satiie  directness,  fluency,  and  com- 
mand of  colour.  Their  handling  is  equally  aulogra])hic 
and  shows  much  the  same  qualities  of  brushwork.  In 
appearance,  indeed,  they  so  closely  resemble  water- 
colours  tliat  in  many  instances,  especially  as  regards  the 
more  delicate  effects,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
them.      What  distinction   there   is  consists   ap|iar(ntly  of 


only  a  slight  variation  cjf  surface  quality,  caused  by  the 
difierence  in  the  methods  of  laying  on  the  colour.  In 
the  Witcombe  proofs  this  is  all  set  down  at  the  one  print- 
ing, where.is  in  orthodox  water-colour  painting  one  tint 
is  superimposed  on  another  until  the  requued  eftect  is 
attained.  This  variation  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
defect,  as  it  results  in  the  attainment  ot  a  surface  quality 
possessing  special  beauties — notably  an  evenness  of  colour 
opacity  throughout  the  work— which  can  hardly  be  pro- 
duced by  any  other  method. 

.So  far  Mr.  Witcombe  is  apparently  the  c)nly  exponent 
of  his  own  process,  but  in  the  examples  he  is  exhibiting 
at  the  Burlington  Ciallery  there  is  sufficient  variety  of 
subject,  colour,  and  treatment  to  show  that  it  should  be 
fully  adequate  to  illustrate  any  phase  of  pictorial  art. 
The  maiority  of  Mr.  Witcombe's  themes  are  Dutch,  and 
their  treattiient,  while  largely  influenced  by  the  feeling 
of  the  modern  Dutch  and  Barbizon  schools  of  painting, 
shows  strong  individuality  of  outlook  and  technique. 
Several  of  them  are  marked  by  a  vigour  of  handling 
which  it  would  be  almost  itiipossible  to  attain  by  orthodox 
water-colour  painting.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the 
full-coloured  Xii;/il  on  tlie  .I/rtnv/;«,  depicting  a  causeway 
stretching  across  a  wide  swamp  until  lost  in  the  distance, 
and  lying  under  a  deep-toned  evening  sky,  overcast  with 
dark-blue  clouds,  but  illuminated  here  and  there  with 
gleams  of  dying  sunlight.  Here  is  a  beautiful  statement 
of  twilight  mystery,  set  down  with  firtn  decisiveness,  but 
full  of  poetical  suggesti\  eness  and  tender  atniosiiheric 
feeling.  Even  more  atmospheric  is  the  Corotesquc  Milh 
a  scene  rendered  with  ,i  delicate  glow  of  aerial  sunlight 
which  floods  e\er\  |)ortion  of  the  work.  Another  ten- 
derly coloured  work  is  Moniua;,  a  vision  of  snow- 
covered  heights  towering  above  a  still  lake  and  backed 
by  the  sun-wanned  sky,  in  which  the  delicate  and  subtly 
modulated  tints  of  early  morning  are  expressed  with 
wonderful  charm.  Another  work,  somewhat  similar  in 
character,  is  /■'atiiii!i  Day,  in  which  the  blue  peaks  of 
the  distant  mountains  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
roseate  evening  clouds.  Other  fine  landscapes,  all  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tempcratnental  quality  of  their  render- 
ings, are  the  Turneresquc  Delft,  the  broadly  treated 
Snow  in  the  I'allcy,  the  dee])-toned  Old  Mill,  and  The 
l^av's  Work  Done,  with  its  admirably  introduced  figures. 
.-\  more  purely  figure  subject  is  the  Israels-like  interior, 
entitled  Mother  and  Child,  which  is,  however,  rendered 
in  a  more  optimistic  spirit  than  was  generally  shown  by 
the  great  Dutch  tiiaster.  It  is  full  of  light  and  attiio- 
sphere,  and  the  joy  rather  than  the  sadness  of  life  is 
suggested.  .Mr.  Witcombe's  work  throughout  is  too  full 
of  vitality  to  allow  of  pessitnisni  ;  there  is  life  and  move- 
ment in  all  he  sets  down.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  exami)le  reproduced — Tlie  Copse.  Here  one  sees  the 
outcome  of  the  various  influences  which  have  tnoulded 
his  art.  .Something  of  Corot  is  revealed  in  the  feeling  for 
atmosphere  and  the  tender  coloration  of  the  foliage,  and 
something  of  the  old  English  water-colour  school  in  the 
breezy  sky.  Thus  it  appears  to  one  that  these  Witcotnbe 
proofs  satisfy  the  want  of  the  collector  of  modern  prints, 
combining  as  they  do  both  colour  and  original  work.  i 
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TliiHi>;li  till-  most 

A  Lithographic 
Exhibition 

it.  'I'lu-  ijriMt  cir; 
phases  ol  art  is 
the  fatal  facility 
with  which  it 
can  be  diverted 
from  its  legiti- 
mate purpose 
and  applied  to 
tin-  niultiplica- 
t  i  II  11  o  t  f  a  c- 
similes  of  chalk 
dra«inf,'s.  The 
practice  of  mak- 
ing drawings  in 
lithographic 
chalk  on  paper 
and  transferring 
them  to  litho- 
graphic stones 
for  printing  has 
been  used  in  the 
past  b  y  ni  a  n  \ 
artists  of  ability, 
and  is  in  vogue 
to-day  among 
those  who  are 
trying  to  revive 
lithography ;  but 
this  makes  it 
neither  legiti- 
mate nor  com- 
mendable, and 
if  lithography  is 
ever  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  dis- 
t  i  n  c  t  and  in- 
dividual method 
ot  expression,  it 
must  be  aban- 
doned. Apolo- 
gists  f o  r   the 


is  the  Cinderella  of  the  graphic  arts. 

autographic  and  direct  of  mediums,  it 
is  almost  wholly  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  comparatively  few- 
artists  have  essayed  serious  work  in 
iwback  to  its  employment  in  the  higher 
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practice  plead  that  the  drawing  made  on  paper  becomes 
a  lithograph  by  the  mere  act  of  its  transference  to  stone, 
for  it  cannot  be  called  a  reproduction,  as  the  artist's  work 
is  transferred  bodily.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  it  should  also 
be  stated  that  with  the  transfer  something  of  the  artistry 
of  the  original  drawing  has  vanished.      Its  character  has 

altered  :  from  a 
chalk  drawing 
it  has  been 
changed  into  :i 
more  or  less 
com  mercialised 
lithograph. 
How  this  is  so 
may  be  easily 
u  n  d  c  rstood. 
The  character 
of  the  original 
drawing  is  influ- 
enced by  the 
grain  of  the 
paper,  but  this 
is  not  exactly 
similar  to  that  of 
the  lithographic 
stone  ;  hence  to 
a  d  e  g  r  e  c — a 
\  c  r  y  minute 
degree,  perhaps 
— the  technique 
i^  unsuitable 
for  the  latter. 
.\  not  her  dis- 
crejiancy  is  in 
the  size  of  the 
work.  The 
paper  on  which 
the  drawing  is 
made  has  to  be 
wetted  an  d 
stretched  before 
the  design  is 
lninsfcrrc<l  :  by 
so  doi ng  it  is 
made  slightly 
larger  and  eveiy 
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line  in  it  l)ro,ul- 
cneil.  In  a  word, 
the  ilia^inj;  (111 
the  stone  is  nut 
tlie  same  thiny 
as  the  drawing 
on  tlie  pa|KT  :  it 
is  altered  sonie- 
tinies  for  the 
better,  sonie- 
times  for  the 
worse,  so  that 
a  good  drawing 
nia\'  he  s])inli  ]j\ 
the  transfer  and 
a  bad  one  ini- 
l)ro\ed.  Besides 
a  1 1  e  ]■  i  n  t;  t  li  e 
charaeter  of  tin- 
drawing,  the 
ti'anster  j)roi  es^ 
lends  itself  to 
the  i  wiX  e  fi  n  i  te 
imdti  pi  iea  t  i  on 
ol  the  d  esi g  n. 
.-\fter  the  origi- 
nal istranst'erred 
to  the  St  on  e, 
an\'  ninid)i-r  of 
transfers  nia\  be 
made  from  this 
to  other  stones, 
so  that,  it  need  lie,  an  unlimited  number  of  impressions 
might  be  |)rinled  not  greatly  \arying  in  quality.  Though 
in  describing  this  process  one  lias  spoken  of  stone  as  if 
it  were  the  only  material  used  for  lithographic  printing, 
zinc  and  aluminium  are  now  frequently  substituted. 

One  has  written  this  long  forewcird  to  a  short  review  in 
the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  factors  which 
has  helped  to  keep  lithography  in  its  subordinate  place 
among  the  arts.  If  there  is  to  be  a  renaissance  in 
lithography,  it  must  be  Ijrought  about  by  artists  working 
in  the  medium  who  thoroughly  understand  it.  Any 
draughtsman  can  make  a  drawing  in  lithographic  chalk 
with  the  same  facility  as  in  ordinary  crayon  ;  but  the  fact 
that  a  conitncrcial  lithographer  sets  it  on  the  stone  and 
prints  it  for  him  hardly  constitutes  him  a  lithographic 
artist  any  more  than  tlie  reproduction  of  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  in  photogravure  would  constitute  its  author  an 
etcher.  IJeatitiful  effects  have  been  gained  by  the  tr.insfei' 
process,  and  many  of  the  prints  from  it,  because  of  the 
high  artistry  of  the  original  drawings  and  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  imjiressions,  have  largely  increased 
in  value.  'I"he  salient  fact,  however,  remains  that  the 
results  attained  from  transfer  drawings  arc  dissimilar  to 
those  resulting  from  direct  drawings  on  the  stone,  and 
tlie  use  of  tlie  former  will  effectually  prevent  anv  real 
progress  being   maile   in   lithographic  art. 

Under  sucli  circumstances  one  welcomes  with  some 
avidity  thecxliibition  of  original  lithographs  by  Mr.  .Albert 
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Helleroclie,  now 
on  view  at  the 
1)  o  w  d  e  s  w  e  1  1 
(".alleries  i  6o, 
N  e  w  H  o  n  d 
Street  ,  all  of 
which  arc  jirint- 
ed  from  draw- 
ings made  direct 
on  the  stones, 
,ind,  moreover, 
|)rinted  by  him- 
self, so  that  the 
w ork  in  all  its 
processes  is  the 
direct  and  cal- 
culated outcome 
of  the  artist's 
mind.  Mr.  Bel- 
lerochc  is  no 
new  exponent  of 
the  medium,  for 
he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to 
attempt  its  re- 
\  i\  ,d,  an  d  his 
"ink  has  been 
^liown  several 
times  in  Lon- 
don, his  earliest 
exhibit  ion  —  at 
Messrs. Goupil's, 
Bedford  Street — being  held  so  long  ago  as  T904  ;  w-hilc 
examples  by  him  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  national  collections 
of  France  and  Cierniany.  His  work,  on  \iew,  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  figure  subjects,  though  there  are  one  or 
two  remarkable  studies  of  still-life  noteworthy  for  their 
tonal  quality  ami  atnios|)lieric  freedom.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  in  his  figure  pieces  Mr.  BcUcroche  has 
exclusively  confined  himself  to  the  portrayal  of  members 
of  the  gentler  sex.  One  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  desire 
of  the  artist  to  attain  superficial  prcttiness  by  the  aid  of 
fascinating  models,  for  in  none  of  the  work  is  any  undue 
emphasis  laid  on  the  ]iersonal  attractions  of  the  sitter. 
They  are  visu.dised  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  art  and 
set  ilown  with  close  and  direct  observation  of  nature. 
One  would  say  that  the  personality  of  his  subjects  makes 
an  even  greater  appeal  to  the  artist  than  their  surface 
attributes  :  in  every  one  of  his  drawings  there  is  a  full 
rexelation  of  the  sitter's  indixiduality,  conveyed  often 
by  such  unobtrusive  means  that  its  full  significance  does 
not  at  first  dawn  upon  the  spectator.  Mr.  Belleroche's 
art,  indeed,  is  deceptive  because  of  its  very  facility ;  the 
effects  seem  so  easily  gained  thai  one  does  not  realise 
at  first  the  completeness  of  their  attainment  and  the 
certainty  of  draughtsmanship  with  which  they  are  realised. 
In  Mr.  Belleroche's  hands  the  lithographic  crayon  is 
made  to  express  wide  variations  of  lone,  so  that  in 
some  of  his  works  one  has  a  depth  of  lone  rivalling  that 
of  mezzotint,  while  in  others  the  effect  is  g.iined  with  the 
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lightest  and 
most  delicate  of 
touches.  It  iii:iy 
be  saitl  that  in 
no  o  n  c - m  a  n 
exhibition  of  re- 
cent years  have 
the  resources 
and  possibilities 
of  1  it  hography 
been  so  fully  re- 
vealed, and  one 
can  o  n  1  >•  hope 
that  it  may  assist 
in  the  revival  of 
the  legitimate 
iiu-thod  of  this 
the  most  auto- 
graphic and  in- 
dividual of  all 
the  gra|)liic  arts. 


.vi. 


-> 


-^ 


French   late 
Eighteenth- 
century 
Engraving 

iH  E  snial  1 
measure  of  pop- 
ularity  which, 
until  quite  re- 
cen  1 1  y,  French 
eighteenth -cen- 
tury line  engrav- 
ing attained  in 
this  country, 
may  be  largely 
attributed  to 
the  lack  of 
quality  in  the 
worn-out  impressions  by  which  it  was  commonly  exem- 
plified. These  were  libels  on  the  beautiful  medium,  or 
rather  on  that  form  of  it  which  French  eighteenth-centur\- 
engravers  brought  to  technical  perfection.  It  was  unic|ue 
in  its  way,  differing  from  that  which  preceded  it  and  that 
which  followed  in  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  execution,  the 
precision  of  its  line,  and  its  full  realisation  of  tone  and 
atmosphere.  These  qualities  largely  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  plates  begin  to  wear,  and  it  is  only  in  the  earlier 
proofs  that  their  essential  charm  can  be  appreciated.  .\ 
picked  collection  of  such  proofs— virginal  impressions  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  period— forms  the  inaugural  exhibi- 
tion at  the  new  galleries  of  Mr.  Basil  Dighton  (3,  Savile 
Row).  This  old  Georgian  mansion  is  a  fitting  home  for  a 
picture  gallery,  as  it  has  already  been  identified  with  the 
noteworthy  collection  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  I.aird— who 
formerly  lived  there— which  it  is  hoped  may  presently 
be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  National  (iallery.  In 
this  stately  environment,  in  which  all  the  architectural 
details  and  furniture  belong  to  the  same  period,  if  not 
to  the  same  country,  as  the  engravings,  the  latter  are 


seen  to  great 
advantage.  'I'hc 
hundred  proofs 
included  consti- 
tute what  is  [KT- 
haps  t  h  c  most 
n  o  t  c  w  o  r  I  h  y 
exhibition  of 
French  late 
eighteenth -cen- 
tury cngra\ing 
"hich  has  been 
seen  i  n  i  h  i  s 
country.  Other 
w  o  r  k  s  might 
have  been  in- 
c  I  u  (I  e  d  ,  but 
there  is  no  note- 
worthy ga  p  in 
t  h  c  representa- 
tion of  the  en- 
gravers of  the 
period,  and  each 
isexemplifiedby 
,^»  ^  .^.  some  of  his  best 

"t^^^  ^^'  works. 

_>y\  The  greatest 

"""^   ''  "-s^ —  master     of 

French  line  is 
undoubtedly 
Nicolas  dc  Lau- 
nay  11739-1792', 
whose  work  at- 
tains a  lightness 
and  airiness  of 
expression  and 
pe  rfec  tion  of 
technical  execu- 
tion which  none 
of  his  contemporaries  surpassed,  .\mong  his  best  works 
are  some  of  those  charming  conceptions  he  transcribed 
from  I.avreince,  whicl>  he  often  rendered  with  a  brilliance 
and  transparency  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  gouache 
drawings,  (^f  these  transl.itions  one  could  not  want  a 
better  pair  than  Oii'en  dil  I.'.AMc'  and  Le  liiltct  l^oii.x, 
here  represented  by  a  pair  of  proofs  which  may  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  first  finished  state — the 
catalogued  second  state — that  is  to  say,  with  the  amis  nnd 
title  inserted  before  the  dedication.  -So  superbly  sp.iccd 
were  the  French  plates  of  this  period  that  every  detail  of 
the  bordering  and  inscription  Ibrmed  an  essential  portion 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  the  omission  of  the  amis 
makes  an  ellipsis  in  the  design  hardly  to  be  .atoned  for 
by  the  slightly  enhanced  crispncss  of  the  earlier  state. 
In  the  same  fine  state  is  the  proof  of /.V/.v/rrt/.r  .\fpmeiit, 
the  production  of  the  same  pair  of  inimitable  artists. 
The  themes  of  all  three  arc  light  comedy,  but  comedy 
realised  with  a  detailed  precision  and  an  easy  grace  of 
utterance  hardly  to  be  found  in  conibin.ition  except 
anuing  other  works  of  the  same  class.      One  can  only 
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marvel  at  tin- 
c  o  n  s  u  m  rn  a  1 1/ 
skill  which  en- 
abled tlie  artists 
to  set  d  0  \\'  11 
every  detail  in 
these  crowded 
interiors  with 
the  accuracy  of 
a  furniture  ap- 
praiser and  \c-t 
rei,'ulatc   it   into 


T 


proper    subor- 

H 

P< 

i 

dination    to    the 

■ 

If 

m  a  i  n     in  n  ///', 

■ 

^^^^^B^r^ 

ulnle     inxeslini; 

■ 

^^^BBB^^^^^  "" 

tile  uhole  scene 

■f 

with    an    atnio-.- 

pliere   antl   tone 

,^..^m» 

w  0  r  t  h  y    0  f   a 

Dutch   master. 

1 1 1  i . 
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One   ])erhaps  has  lini;ered  somewhat  unduly  o\ir  these 
three  (-Naniples,  which,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  hardly 
superior  to  many  of  their  fellows.     Indisputably  attractix  e, 
il    more   >i.u/iii'   in    theme,    is   the    same    cnj^raver's    /.cf 
//aia>(/s    llt-iirciix   de  I' p'.siurpoletlc,    from    I'raj^onard's 
l)rilliant  wurk,  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  or  his  trans- 
lation of  the  latter's  Le  C/iiJ/re  d'Ainoiir.   in  the  same 
fiallery  ;  and,  e\en   at  the  cost  of  seeminj;  unduly  ])arti.il 
to  lie  l.aimay.  one  must  pause  to  admire  the  brilli.mt  e.irh' 
|)roof-.  of  his  l.ii 
Ci'iisolalifii  ill' 
I'Abscihe,   after 
La  vrei  nee,  I.e 
Petit  Juiir,  after 
.S.    Freudeliery, 
and    La    /loiuit- 
Mere,   a  ft  e  r 
Krajjonard. 

H  a  rd  I  y  \  n- 
f  e  r  i  o  r  I  o  d  e 
l.aunay  was  his 
a  b  1  e  p  u  p  i  I, 
Nicolas  I'once 
(1746-1831,,  re- 
])  r  c  s  e  n  t  e  d 
anionj;  other 
w  o  r  k  s  b  y  a  n 
uni(|ue  state,  be- 
forcall  letters,  of 
L'  Ji  II  leiieiiieiit 
Nihtunie,  after 
ISaudouin,  an  artist  for  whose  pictures  he  had  a  special 
allinity.  /.a  Toilette,  with  its  beautiful  bordering,  en- 
j,'raved  by  ("hol't'ard,  is  an  equally  fine  example  of  his 
])OHers,  and  undeniably  a  more  charming  subject.  Nor 
must  one  forget  to  mention  his  Martoii  and  I'errette,  or 
the  brilliant  impression  of  I.es  Cerises  in  the  first  state. 
'I"he  re|)Utation  of  Frani;ois  l)e(|ue\auviller  chiefly  rests  on 
his  renderings  of  /.' Asseiii/ilee  an  Sa/oii  and  L Asseiiil>li'e 
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ail  Concert,  both 
after  Lavreince, 
and  represented 
liy  adequate  im- 
pressions, as  are 
also  the  kindred 
pair  of  subjects, 
I.e  Concert  and 
I.e  Pill  pare,  by 
A.    J.  Duel  OS, 
after  St.  Aubin. 
To    a    collector 
/,(■  />i>  iii;er  dii 
tcte-ii  -tele,  by 
jean   Haptistc 
Simonet,    after 
B  a  u  d  o  u  i  n,    i  n 
the   state   which 
precedes     bord- 
er and  I  e tier- 
ing,   will    make 
special  appeal,  though  to  the  uninitiated  lover  of  art  these 
additions    form    an    embellishment    of    some    moment. 
.\niong  other  plates  which   may   be  mentioned    are  Le 
nirecleiir  des  Toilettes,  by  Nicholas  J.  \"oyez,  after  Lav- 
reince ;    Le   Restaurant,    after    Laxreince,    and   probably 
by  Martial  Dcm,  though   his  sister  Jeanne  has  also  some 
c  l.iims  to  be  considered  as  the  engr.ixer  of  this  beautiful 
pl.itr;  Le  Roman  /laiij^ereii.v,  by  Isidore  Stanislas  Helman 
I  742-  icSoC)  i,  after  l.a\  reince  ;  and  man\-  of  the  best  subjects 

in  those  three 
wxmilerful  scries 
of  the  Moiiii- 
iiient  du  Cos- 
tume, the  first 
designed  by 
S  i  g  i  s  m  u  n  d 
Freudcbcrg,and 
the  two  subse- 
quent ones  by 
M  o  r  e  a  u  1  e 
ieune,  uhich 
I'orm  the  most 
[lerfect  pictorial 
record  of  French 
aristocratic  life 
anterior  to  the 
R  e  \  o  I  u  t  i  o  n. 
The  interest  of 
the  cxhi  hi  lion 
i  s  m  u  c  h  e  n- 
AKlNo  At    riir.  oKAVivS  r.AU.KKV  hanced   by  the 

excellently  illustrated  catalogue,  which  sliould  form  an 
interesting  and  useful  record  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
French  late  eighteenth-century  engr.iving. 

Modern  Classical  Furniture 

I'llK  most  simple  forms  of  fmniturc  are  geneially  the 
most  beautiful.  (  )ne  is  moved  to  this  rellection  by  a 
view   of   some   of  the    cane  -  work   made  bv  the    Drvad 
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Compan)'.  The  dcsijjns  of  these  are  obvii)iisly  conceived 
wholly  with  the  idea  of  promoting;  comfort  and  ensur- 
.  inji  strength,  there  being  no  extraneous  ornament,  and 
every  piece  of  cane  used  having  a  utilitarian  purpose. 
In  spite  of  this  —  or  rather  because  of  it  —  the  chairs 
attain  a  chaste  sytnmetry  of  form  not  to  be  excelled  in 
more  ambitious  pieces  of  furniture.  The  graceful  and 
subtle  curves  found  in  the  contours  of  the  human  body 
arc  repeated  in  the  pliant  canes  against  which  the  latter 
rests,  and  the  lines  of  these  are  set  otf  by  the  contrast 
of  the  straight  pieces  w  hich  support  them  and  keep  them 
in  position.  Tliese  chairs,  made  solely  with  the  idea  of 
durability  and  comfort,  are  among  the  few  articles  of 
modem  furniture  which  would  not  look  out  of  place  in  a 
classic  temple.  Classical,  too,  in  feeling  is  much  of 
the  beaten  metal-work  produced  by  the  same  firm.  In 
the  bronze  bowls  and  other  pieces  the  ornamentation  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  efiect  attained  by  beauty 
of  contour  and  perfection  of  workmanship. 

\'liNETiAN  glass  offers  a  combination  of  beauties  rarely 
cxcmplitied  in  the  same  ware — translucency,  tine  colour, 
exquisite  form,  and  wonderful  delicacy 
of  texture.  It  owes  its  origin  to  that 
mixture  of  Eastern  and  Western  influences  which  gave 
to  \"cnetian  art  and  architecture  their  unique  character, 
endowing  them  with  the  gorgeous  coloration  of  the 
Orient,  restrained  and  tempered  by  the  more  chaste 
artistic  taste  of  Europe.  At  the  \'enetian  and  Bohemian 
Glass  Gallery  (37,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.)  a  display  of 
modem  Venetian  glass  is  on  \iew  which  well  exemplifies 
its  beautiful  characteristics.  One  cannot  attempt  to 
describe  the  various  exhibits,  but  they  include  a  wide 
\ariety  of  pieces,  ranging  from  dainty  and  delicate  orna- 
ments a  few  inches  high  to  others  of  imposing  dimensions 
and  highly  elaborate  in  their  character. 
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Spanish  Old 
Masters 


Now  that  the  attention  of  the  London  art-world  is 
largely  concentrated  on  Spanish  painting,  the  collection 
of  examples  by  masters  of  the  school 
on  view  at  the  Spanish  Art  Galler\- 
(50,  Conduit  Street,  W. )  should 
attract  great  interest.  Perhaps  the  earliest  example 
included  is  the  altar  front  belonging  to  the  school  of 
-Vragon  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturj-.  This  is  a  decorative 
arrangement  of  great  beauty,  and  though  the  lower  part 
is  damaged  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  sides  is  missing, 
the  remainder  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  In  the 
centre  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child 
Jesus,  while  on  either  side  are  six  compartments  depicting 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  framework,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  divided 
into  twelve  scenes— one  of  these  is  now  missing — repre- 
senting the  months  of  the  year.  The  work  shows  strong 
Byzantine  influence  in  the  treatment  of  the  figures  in  the 
religious  scenes,  but  the  representations  of  the  months 
are  more  naturalistic.  The  colouring  is  rich  and  the 
design  of  the  whole  is  singulariy  well  arranged.  Another 
work  of  great  interest  is  the  finely-wrought  panel  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  Francisco  Sanchez  y  Diego  Sanchez 


Pintores,"  which  represents  Christ  at  Calvar)'.    This  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  Seville  school  of  painting  of 
about  1480,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.     Our  Saviour 
is  represented  as   fainting    beneath    the   burden   of  the 
cross,  while  St.  John,  who  is  on  His  right,  sup|Mjrts  Him. 
On  the  other  side  one  of  the  executioners  is  giving  Him 
a  saxage  blow,  while  his  companion  and  a  number  of 
Roman  soldiers  are  grouped  together  immediately  adja- 
cent.     In  the  distance  are  a  number  of  scattered  scenes 
and   episodes,   set  down   with   a   limited   knowledge   of 
perspective — the  two  thieves  bearing   their  crosses  and 
guarded  by  soldiers,  another  troop  issuing  from  the  door 
of  a  castle,  and  the  \'irgin,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
companions,  sinking  down  with  grief.     The  work  is  re- 
markable for  its  realistic  treatment,  combined  with  great 
decorative  eff'ect.       The    figure  of  Christ   is  beautifully 
conceived  and  painted  with  tenderness  and  feeling;  those 
of  the  persons  are  characterised  w  ith  strong  individuality, 
each   being   entirely    distinct    from    his    fellows.      The 
countenance  of  one  executioner — he  who  is  in  the  act  of 
striking— is   marked   by   savage    passion,    the    other    is 
callously  indiflcrcnt ;   the   Roman  soldiers  look  on   pas- 
sively, while  their  officer,  an  eldcriy  man  with  his  face 
weazened  with  age,  regards  the  scene  with  some  interest 
but  without  any  sympathy.     In  the  realistic  and  minute 
rendering  of  the  figures  and  their  draperies  the  painters 
have  been  strongly  influenced  by  Flemish  traditions.    The 
shields  of  the  soldiers  are  rendered    in  raised  impasto 
with  a  richly  decorative  ctTect— a  treatment,  especially  as 
regards  the  gold-work,  w ith  which  they  are  adomed  more 
in  accordance  with  primitive   Spanish  art.      In  point  of 
technical  skill  this  picture  is  probably  the  finest  Spanish 
picture  of  its  period  at  present  in  England.     There  are 
various  good  examples,  some  belonging  to  slightly  later 
dates,   and    others   which    illustrate  the  development  of 
Spanish  art  up  to  the  time  of  Goya.    Among  these,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  works  by  that  most  original  of 
Spanish  si.xteenth-century  painters.  El  Greco.    The  finest 
of  these  is  indisputabb-  the  Leave-takini;  of  Clirisl  and 
the   Vir^n,  painted  with  characteristic  strength  and  un- 
marred  by  the  crudities  which  sometimes   disfigure  his 
work.     Though  the  picture  is  dark  in  tone,  it  is  full  of 
vibrating  colour,  while  it  is  handled  with  that  sentient 
energy  which  makes  the  artist  at  his  best  the  most  auto- 
graphic of  Spanish  painters.      The    exhibition   may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  welcome  supplement  to  that  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery,  several  phases  of  art  imperfectly  repre- 
sented there  being  seen  here  to  great  advantage. 

A  CH.\R.\CTERIST1C  of  .Mr.  H.  Franks  Waring's  water- 
colour  exhibition  at  the  (.".raves  Galler)-  ^6,  Pall  .Mall)  is  that 
the  subjects  of  the  drawings  appear 
Water-Colours  ^^^  ,j.^^^.  imprested  him  for  their  own 
by  H.  Franks  ^^^^.  ^^j,^^.^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^  medium  of  self- 
Waring  expression.  This,  in  an  age  of  egotis- 
tical art,  is  a  virtue ;  for  too  many  of  our  painters  carr>-  their 
feeling  for  individuality  to  such  an  extent  that,  whether 
the\  paint  the  South  Pole,  the  .Sahani.  or  Southend,  they 
endow  them  with  the  sanie  .-itniosphcrc  and  colour. 
One  may  tell  at  a  gl.ince  that  such  a  work  is  by  a  cert.-iin 
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artist,  l)ut   for  all  the  Idc.iI    teeliiiiJ  he  has  imparted  to  it, 
he   mit;ht  as  well  liave  painted  it  wholly  from  his  imagi- 
nation as  from  nature.      Mr.  Waring,  on  the  other  hand, 
diversifies  his  style  to  suit  his  theme,  and  views  nature 
througli  a  many-sided  outlook.      One  would  imagine  that 
he  has  studied  Ijoth  Corot  and   I)c  Wint.  or  perhaps  it 
is  merely  that  when  one  sees  the  delicacy  and  mystery 
of  morning  or  evening   atmosphere    well   rendered  one 
inevitably  associates  it  with  the  work  of  the  former  artist, 
while  in  the  same  way  a  deep-toned  and  breezy  render- 
ing of  Englisli  landscape  scenery  recalls  the  work  of  the 
great  water-colour  artist.     The  I)e  Wint  feeling  is  most 
strongly  exemplified   in  the  distant  \  icw  of  Caiiterhurv^ 
in  which  the  towers  of  the  cathedral   are   shown  rising 
beyond  a  wide  stretch  of  meadows.     This  is  broadly  but 
adequately  treated,  the  artist  clexerly  concentrating  the 
interest  of  tlic  subject  by  the  introduction  of  a  clump  of 
dee|)-coIoured   trees,  which  draws  the  spectator's  eyes  to 
the  cathedral  towers.     Another  instance  of  this  skill  in 
focussing  the  intei-est  where  tlic  artist  wants  it  is  shown 
in  The  Outskirts,  which  depicts  a  broad  suburban  lane, 
botmded   to   the   right  and   left   by  stiaight,  low  walls,  its 
surfac(-  a  dreary  waste  of  snow,    looking  chill  and  grev 
tmder  a   lowering   winter   sky.        In    this  the   artist   gi\es 
colour   .ind    animation    by    the    introduction    of  the   roof 
of  a   house,   with  smoke   ascending  from  the  chimneys, 
cnsconc:ed   among  some  dark  evergreens,   while  a  glint 
of  sunshine  makes  a  narrow  streak  of  hght  across  and 
warms  the   red    Ijuttress  of  a  projecting  wall.      .A  beauti- 
ful tonal  cfk?ct  is  shown  in  Ftii^/ithii;  'I'iiiie.  with  the  moon 
rising  in  a  dee|)  blue'  sky  o\er  a  reed-fringed  river.     Other 
drawings  wliicli  should  be  mentioned  are  the  Corotesque 
Morniii!^  at  liishain :   the  placid   Ihtri^oiuastcr's  House, 
Vere  ;  thebrec/y  Coriifielil :  and  the  picturesque  rendering 
of  the  rose-clustered  dooiway  of  The  Geort^ian  House. 
One  of  the  most  original  of  .Mr.  Waring's  works  is  The 
Road  to  the  Sea,  in  which   lie  has  made  a  good  picture 
out  of  a  chuiip  of  trt'es  Ixirdcring  a  sandy  l.ine.      In  this 
the  picturesque  forms  of  the  bending  trees  is  heightened 
by  their  contrast  with  the  fiat  Ie\el  in  which  they  stand. 
A  clever  little  work.  The  0/>e!is/c,  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  want  ofdefinition  in  th<-  object  which  gives  thedrawing 
its  name.    One  does  not  ex])ec:t  to  sec  an  obelisk  in  an  open 
stretch  of  meadow  land  ;  it  should  therefore  be  set  down  so 
explicith-  tliat  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  its  identity. 

"  W.iter-Colour  Drawings  illustrating  Mother  Goose," 
by  Arthur  Rackham,  R.W.S.,  and  "Pictures  of  Hill 
and  Riverside  Towns,"  fay  Alfred  Withers  and  Isofaelle 
Dods-Withers 

Mr.   .\kijil'K    K.\(  KH.xm'.s   water-colour  drawings  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries    Leicester  .Square;  showed  a  slight 


but  well-defined  development  of  his  art.    He  is  gradually 

extending  its  sphere,  so  as  to  include  within  it  scenes  of 

everyday  life,  as  well  as  the  realms  of  fairy-land.     This 

was  sho\vn  in  such  examples  as  Kai/i,  Rain,  i^o  to  Spain. 

Here  three  chubby-faced  children  were  shown  grouped 

under  a  dripping  umbrella,  with  a  storm-laden  sky  above 

lighted  by  a  glorious  rainbow.     Though  hardly  realistic 

in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,   little   attempt  having 

been  made  to  repeat  the  scene  cxacth-  as  it  would  ha\e 

appeared  to  the  artist's  eye,   it  was  realistic  in  the  higher 

sense  that  all  the  facts  which  he  wanted  to  set  down  had 

been  beautifully  pictured.      The  children,   all   repeating 

the  rhyming  charm  with  the  full  energy  of  which  they 

were  capable,  were  essentially  true  to  life  ;  but  in  nearly 

all   his  drawings  dealing   with   the   younger   generation 

-Mr.  Rackham  showed  the  same  intimate  perception  of 

child-life.      In  this  respect  one  might  say  that  Miss  Kate 

Greenaway's  mantle  has  fallen  on  him,  only  that  both  in 

draughtsmanship  and   power  of  colour  and  composition 

he  is  on  a  higher  level  than  his  prototype. 

In  the  same  galleries  was  shown  a  roomful  of  pictures 
of  hill  and  rixerside  towns,  by  Alfred  Withers  and  Isobelle 
Dods-Withers.  Superficially  alike  in  their  outlook,  these 
two  artists  displayed  considerable  diversity  in  their  tech- 
nique, and  each  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  best 
when  differing  most  from  the  other.  Thus  Mr.  Withers's 
finest  works  were  those  like  The  Caneri,  Assisi ;  Maisoiis 
Siispeihti/es,  l^ont  en  Royans ;  and  The  Ramparts,  Oloron, 
wlii(  h  weie  marked  by  firm,  crisp  handling  and  strong 
colour  contrast  ;  while  Mrs.  Withers  was  most  pleasing 
in  her  delicate  tonal  effects,  such  as  Looking  to  the 
Carrara,  Conies,  On  the  Arno  at  Caprija,  or  On  the 
lU'.'er  Lot. 


Parquet  Floors 


It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  how  the  tloors  of  the 
;reat  public  galleries,  trodden  over  by  the  dirty  boots  of 
their  countless  visitors,  always  appear 
to  attain  their  polished  cleanliness  of 
appearance.  One  might  set  it  down  to  beeswax  and 
turpentine  sedulously  applied  to  the  jiarquet  flooring  were 
it  not  th.it  the  short  jjeriods  during  which  they  remain 
closed  to  the  public  do  not  ap])ear  to  allow  of  any  extended 
laboius.  One  is  now  told  that  the  secret  of  the  matter 
is  "Ronuk,"  a  polish,  it  appears,  which  is  used  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  other  public  institutions,  the  parquet 
tloors  of  which  arc  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietors  of 
this  material  amder  contract),  they  sending  their  own 
employees  at  apjiointed  times  to  do  the  work.  It  would 
appear  that  this  system  might  with  advantage  be  extended 
to  places  of  business  and  private  houses  containing  large 
areas  of  jjarquet  fiooring. 
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The  newly  issued  edition — the  eighty-second — of  the 
National  Gallery  catalogue  is  more  interesting  as  a  piece 
of  ])atch\vork  than  as  a  useful  guide  to 
the  contents  of  the  huge  institution  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  One  fancies  that 
everyone  concerned  in  the  revision  of 
the  bulky  volume  got  heartily  weary  of  the  task  long 
before  it  was  complete.  There  are  marks  of  haste  in 
the  compilation,  the  proof-reading  has  not  been  over  well 
performed,  and  in  parts  the  old  and  new  have  been  joined 
together  in  a  manner  which  leaves  palpable  evidences  of 
the  union.    A  survev  of  tlie  whole  contents  of  the  volume 


is  hardly  to  be  compressed  into  the  limits  of  a  single 
article,  and  as  the  writer's  predilections  arc  for  the  British 
school  of  painting,  he  will  merely  glance  over  the  refer- 
ences to  the  artists  and  works  belonging  to  it. 

The  first  thing  that  must  occur  even  to  the  most  casual 
critic  is  that  there  appears  to  have  been  little  method 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue.  Sometimes 
authorities  are  cited,  more  often  they  are  not  ;  occasion- 
ally an  account  is  given  of  the  subject  of  a  portrait, 
generally  it  is  omitted  ;  and  while  in  the  notices  of  two 
or  three  artists  an  adequate  bibliography  is  given,  in 
most  instances  the  reader  is  left  to  find  it  out  for  himself. 
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There  are,  hmvever.  certain  details  concerning  an  artist's 
career  which  the  National  Gallery  authorities  apparently 
consider  essential.     These  are  the  number  of  pictures  he 
exhibited  in  ])ublic  galleries,  whom  he  married,  and  where 
he  was  buried.      One  scarceh"  finds  particulars  on  these 
three  points  ever  omitted.      What  an  important  bearing 
matrimony  has  on  the  subject  of  painting  may  be  gauged 
by  the  an.\iety  of  the  writers  of  the  biographical  notices 
to  cite  authorities  on  this  important  point.      .Mr.  William 
Roberts  is  called  in  to  support  the  statement  that  Heechcy 
married   twice,  apparently  the  only  point  in   that  writers 
\aluablc  biography  of  the  artist  which  is  thought  worthy 
of  attention  ;    and    similarly    Sir    Walter   Armstrong    is 
quoted  as  giving  the  details  of  Kaeburn's  marriage.     Okl 
authorities  are  apparently  not  considered  reliable,  so  that 
Mr.  Roger  P2.  Fry  is  required  to  voui  h  for  the  accuracy- 
of  a  hackne\cd  sentence  from  Ri-yni'lds's  lliscoiirscs,  and 
.Messrs.  C.  J.   Holmes  and   1).  ,S.  .McColl  to  authenticate 
the  truth  of  a  statement  concerning  Constable,  which  is 
transferred  almost  bodily  from  Leslie's  life  of  that  artist. 
Some  of  the  notices  of  tlii'  artists  want  a  fair  amount 
of  revision,  owing  proliably  to  the  misguided  efforts  of  the 
printer.     Thus  Joseph  Wright  i)f  Derby  is  rechristened 
John,    he   is  made  an  associate  of  the   Royal   .Academv 
twenty  years    before  the  event   actually  occurred — 1761 
instead    of    1781 — and    it    is    said    that     his    name    was 
erased    from  the   list   of  associates,    which   implied   that 
he  was  e.\|)('lle(l,  whereas  he  retired,  much   to  the  regret 
of  the  members.      James  Ward  is  made  the  son-in-law 
of   his    ilaughter's   husband,    John   Jackson,    and    some 
of  the  other  statements   in   the  biography  of  this   over- 
versatile  artist  are  susceptible   of  amendment.      He  did 
not  devote  "  himself  almost  entirely  to  animal   painting  ■' 
immediately  after  1796  m  thereaboms,   for  this  was  the 
period   of  his  greatest   activity  as  an  engraver,    and   the 
majority   of  his    best    plates   and    a  number  of  subject 
pictures  were  produced  in  the  jcars  immediately  follow- 
ing.     The  mezzotint  from   llcechex's  (/V,j/;^',-  ///.  ho/diiii; 
a  Review,   which  it  is  apparently  implied  was   pnxluccd 
between    1794   and    171/),    was    not   engra\ed   imtil    J  799. 
The  plate — as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  two,  the  first 
being  spoilt  by  the  jirinter,  which  necessitated  a  repetition 
of  the  subject  in  1800— was  b\-  no  means  one  of  Ward's 
best  works,  and,  unl(;ss  on  account  of  its  size,  it  is  dif'ficult 
to  see  why  it  should  be  selected  as  a  characteristic  example 
of  this  great  mezzotinter.     The  statement  that  "  some  of 
Ward's  early  pictures  are  said  to  ha\  e  been  sold  as  by 
iMorland  "  deserves  amplifying  as  illustrating  the  ups  and 
downs  of  artistic  rci)utations.      Ward's  own  story  of  the 
matter  is,  that  when  he  commenced  painting  his  pictures 
were  often  sold  as  being  by  Morland,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation.      A  few  years  later— .Morland  in  the 
meanwhile  having  died— Ward's  work  became  the  more 
valuable  ;  the  pictures,  and  probably  some  of  Morland's 
own,  were  then  rechristened  as  by  Ward.     To-day  the 
process   is  again  reversed — early  Wards  are  constantly 
called    .Morlands  ;    possilily  in   the   futme  there  may  be 
another  turn  of  the  wheel. 

To  the  description  of  Ward's  ])ictm-e  of  Jlnrlccli  Custlc 
ill   the  catalogue,  it  should  be  added  that  it  was  in  all 


probabilit)-  the  one  exhibited'' at 'the  Royal  .Academy  in 
1S06.      Similai-|\    the   picture   by   George   Mcnland,   now- 
entitled  Door  01  ,1  ]'i7/,i.;r  Inn,  should  be  identified  with 
Ward's    engraving    from    it    made    in     1793.       This    was 
originally  issued  as  Sunset,  Lciccstcrsliin',X\\<t  name  being 
subsequently  changed  to  A  Boy  Employed  in  Burning 
the  Weeds.     This  determines  both  the  date  of  the  picture 
and  the  theme — about  neither  of  which  the  compilers  of 
the  catalogue  appear   at    present   certain.      One   would 
suggest  that  George  Morland's  biography  be  extended. 
The  twenty  lines  allotted  to  him  are  five  less  than  are 
given  to  J.  C.  Ibbetson,  who  was  an  artist  of  consider- 
ably less  importance.     William  Ward,  who  is  mentioned 
m    the    biography,    should     be    described    as   engraver 
rather  than  artist— the  last  term  being  popularly  accepted 
as  synonymous  with  painter  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Tom  Landseer,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Edwin—or  Sir  Edwin  Henry  Landseer,  as  he 
is  styled  in  the  catalogue.     The  latter  was  baptized  with 
both    these   Christian   names,    but    entirely  dropped  the 
second,  yet  the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  have  thrust  it 
upon  him  again  without  a  word  of  comment.     What  is 
their   rule   in   such   matters.'      Runmey  is   permitted  to 
change  his  name  to  Romney  ;  Oppy  to  Opie  ;  and  Lemuel 
Abbott  to  add  the  second  Christian  name  of  Francis  to 
his  style,  without  even  attention  being  drawn  to  the  altera- 
tions.    It  is  only  Landseer  who   is  not  allowed  to  give 
pla\-   to   his  personal   predilections.       In  the   list   of  his 
pictin-es  the  account  of  The  Sleeping  B/ood/iouud  a.n<\  the 
names  of  the   engra\ers  of  Spanie/s  of  King  Charles's 
Jlreed  are    omittctl.       This    may    have    been    done   for 
economy   of  space  ;    but    the    haphazanl    way   in   which 
subjects   of  pictures  are   treated    generally   makes   one 
suspec  t  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  pure  mischance.     Out 
of  sixteen  portraits  by  Reynolds  particulars  of  the  subject 
are  given   in  about   four  instances  and    omitted   in   the 
remainder.     There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  the  dis- 
(  rimination.      If  lioswell,  Johnson,  or  Lord  Ligonier  are 
such  well-known  personages  that  any  information  would 
be  supi-rlluous,  why  are  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  that  equally  well-known  celebrit)',    Admiral    Keppel, 
siqjplied  .^     But  the  nomenclature  of  the  portraits — those 
of  the  ladies  especially — might  be  amplified  with  advan- 
tage.    Take  the  famous  /.ady  Coehhurn  and  Children  for 
instance.   This  l.ady  was  the  second  wife  of  .Sir  John  Cock- 
bmii,   of  Langton,  and  there  was  another  baronetcy  of 
the  same  surname  in  existence,  so  that  the  ajipellation  of 
'■  Lady  Cockburn  "  would  fit  more  than   one  person  who 
might  have  been  painted  by  .Sir  Joshua — a  note  at  least 
might  be  added  that  her  maiden  name  was  .Augusta  .Anne 
.Ayscough.      Romney's  pictures  are  catalogued  in  miich 
the  same  ini]3erfcct   manner.     .All   his  portraits  of  Lady 
llaniilton  in  the  galleiy  were  painted  whilst  she  was  still 
Enmia   Hart  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  given  under  her 
married  name.   The  casual  note  that  "the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
.Mark  Currie  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  as  Miss 
Close"  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  the  subject  had 
any  claim  to  that  appellation  or  not.    The  lady,  of  course, 
was   Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Close,  of  Easby,   and 
the  |)icture  was  painted  duiing  the  year  of  her  marriage 
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with  Mr.  Mark 
Carrie,  o  f 
l'l)pcr  Gatton, 
Surrey.  The 
first  imi>ortanl 
engraving'  of 
the  picture — 
not  that  b  y 
!•: .  .M  i  1  n  c  r, 
mentioned  in 
the  catalogue. 
but  the  mezzo- 
tint by  H.  T. 
Ci  re  en  head — 
was  published 
under  the  title 
of  yiiss  C/osc. 
No  attempt  has 
been  made  to 
identify  Lady 
Elizabeth 
Berkeley,  wife 
of  Wil  Ham, 
sixth  Baron 
Craven — the 
title  of  the  por- 
trait is  merely 
Lady  Craven 
in  the  cata- 
logue— with 
theMargravine 
of  Anspach, 
w  horn  R  o  m- 
ney  painted  in 
1 793,  and  again 
in  1797,  yet 
surely  the  fact 
that  the  lady 
was  the  subject 
of  Romney's 
brush  on 
three  d  i  flf er- 
ent  occasions 
is  not  w i t h- 
out  interest. 

Lack  of  space  may  be  pleaded  as  excuse  for  these 
and  similar  omissions,  though  why  some  of  Landscers 
brute-beasts  should  be  described  with  greater  particularity 
than  Romney's  and  Reynolds's  high-born  beauties  is 
somewhat  unaccountable.  Perhaps  a  desire  to  economize 
space  may  be  responsible  for  the  inclusion  of  statements 
which,  though  true  in  themselves,  often  convey  an 
entirely  erroneous  impression  through  facts  which  either 
mitigate  or  exemplify  their  meaning  being  suppressed. 
Thus  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  resigned  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Royal  Academy  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  that  body. 
Quite  so;  but  he  resumed  it  again  almost  immediately  at 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  members.  The  "profound 
admiration  "  of  Gainsborough  for  \'an  Dyck  is  vouched 
for  by  the  statement  that  ' '  a  copy  of  The  Pembroke  Family 
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by  Van  Dyck" 
was  among 
the    collection 
of  pictures  by 
(lainsborough 
exhibited  at 
I        his   residence, 
Schombcrg 
Mouse,   after 
his   death. 
Copies   after 
Titian,   Velaz- 
quez,   Rem- 
brandt, and 
Murillo  were 
also  included 
in  the  same, 
where    Gains- 
borough's pre- 
ference   for 
Wan  Dyck  was 
shown  by  the 
fact  that  there 
were  no  less 
than  seven 
copies    after 
that  artist  in 
the    Schom- 
berg  House 
sale.     The 
other  six  are 
not  .alluded  to. 
.'\propos   of 
\'  a  n    Dyck, 
why  is  his 
name    spelt 
"v.an    Dyck' 
in  his  biogra- 
phical notice 
and     "  \'  a  n 
Dyck  "  almost 
throughout 
th'e  remain- 
der of  the 
catalogue? 
Gainsborough's  "love  of  music  "  is  hesitatingly  .affirmed 
on  the  .authority  of  his  letters  to  William  J.ackson.    Surely 
every  school-boy  knows  that  the  artist's  passion  for  it  was 
so  intense  as  to  almost  amount  to  a  mani.x,  le.ading  him 
to  fill  his  house  with  musical  instruments,  and  on  one 
occasion  to  give  a  v.aluable  picture  in  return  for  having 
a  tune  played  to  him.     West.all  is  represented  as  contri- 
buting "four  portraits  of  Lord  Nelson"  to  the  .-Xc.ademy 
of  1807  ;  they  were  not  portraits,  but  representations  of 
events  in  the  hero's  life. 

But  one  might  continue  indefinitely.  This  gl.ancc  at 
a  portion  of  the  catalogue — about  .an  eighth — shows  that 
the  present  revised  edition  requires  numerous  further  rex-i- 
sions  before  it  can  be  .accepted  .as  s.atisfactory.  Nor  must 
these  revisions  be  confined  merely  to  slips,  over-sights. 
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and  clerical  errors.  The  scope  and  structure  of  the 
\oluiiie  needs  drastic  alteration.  In  its  present  form  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  raison  tfelrc  for  its  existence.  The 
arrangement  of  its  contents  —  alphabetically  under  the 
name  of  the  artists  instead  of  under  the  schools  of  paint- 
ing as  the  pictures  are  hung — precludes  it  being  of  much 
assistance  to  the  visitor  going  round  the  exhibition  ; 
authorities  not  being  cited  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
statements  given  impair  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference  ; 
while  its  utility  as  a  popular  hand-book  is  stultified  by  the 
lack  of  information  likely  to  interest  the  general  public 
in  the  artists  represented  or  enable  them  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  characteristics  and  quality  of  their  work — 
isolated  assertions,  such  as  the  description  of  Turner  as 
"England's  greatest  historical  painter,"  or  Hoppner  as 
"the  most  daring  plagiarist  of  Reynolds,''  lending  little 
assistance  in  the  matter. 

The  fart  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  catalogue  in  its 
present  form  is  an  archaic  survival  of  a  time  when  the 
contents  of  the  .National  Gallery  were  less  than  a  tithe  of 
their  present  extent  and  importance.  The  revisions  it 
has  undergone  since  are  like  the  eft'orts  of  a  mother  to 
fit  a  growing  boy  with  the  dress  he  wore  when  an  infant, 
by  additions  anil  patches.  The  garment  may  serve  to 
cover  the  box's  nakedness,  but  all  sense  of  design  and 
proportion  is  lost.  It  is  the  same  with  the  catalogue. 
There  are  now  a  tlo/.cn  or  more  schools  of  painting 
illustrated  with  some  degree  of  fulness  in  the  gallery  ; 
not  a  sentence  is  given  in  the  catalogue  to  point  out  the 
characteristics  and  distinctions  between  these  schools, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  pictures  illus- 
tr.tte  their  ri^e  and  dexcloiimcnt,  and  how  the  artists 
forming  these  schools  inllucnced  and  reacted  on  each 
other.  If  the  catalogue  is  to  be  of  any  educational  utility, 
it  should  be  di\  ided  into  sections  according  to  nationality  ; 
a  short  but  adecpiatc  introduction  should  be  written  to 
each,  and  the  notices  of  the  artists  represented  in  that 
section  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological 
secjuence  ;  while  illustrations  of  the  pictures  on  a  small 
scale  should  be  substituted  for  the  ])resent  lengthy 
descriptions  of  pictures. 

It  this  suggestion  is  too  much  of  a  council  of  perfection, 
great  improvements  might  be  ct't'ected  in  the  present 
volume  without  any  material  alteration  of  form  or  increase 
of  si^e.  The  notices  of  the  artists  at  present  largely  con- 
sist of  names  of  pictures  and  dates  strung  together  in  the 
form  of  articles,  and  arc  as  interesting  to  the  geneial 
])ublic  as  a  railway  guide.  Hy  tabulating  these  portions, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  well-understood  abbreviations, 
they  might  be  condensed  into  half  their  present  space, 
and  sufficient  room  made  for  a  bibliography  and  a  short 
ap])reciation  of  the  artist's  work.  The  initial  biogra])hy, 
that  of  Lemuel  Francis  Abbott  (1760- 1 803),  maybe  taken 
to  show  how  iIm!  condensation  miglit  be  effected.  It 
relates  that  he  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  became,  when 
fourteen,  a  pupil  of  Francis  I  layman,  ])ractised  as  a 
portrait  painter,  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  between  1788  and  1800,  and  is  represented  by 
a  portrait  of  Lord  .Nelson  and  other  works  at  the  National 
I'ortrail  (".allcry.    This  bald  narr.itive  originally  occupied 


six  lines  of  the  catalogue  ;  without  any  increase  of  clarity 
or  a  single  additional  fact  being  given,  it  is  now  spread 
out  to  seven.  Surely  without  any  appreciable  loss  it 
might  be  rendered  as  follows  : — Portrait  painter,  li. 
Leicestershire;  pupil  of  Francis  Haynian  ;  Ex.  R..\., 
1788-1S00;  X.F.C.  Lord  Xelsoii^QXQ.  As  illustrating  the 
importance  of  a  bibliography,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  seven-line  monograph — almost  the  shortest  con- 
tained in  the  catalogue — differs  from  the  Dictioiiayy  of 
Ndtional  liiograpliy  in  the  name  gi\'en  to  the  artist,  and 
troni  F-dwards  in  the  age  at  which  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Ha\man. 


A   WORTHY,   dealing   recently   with   the  vogue  of  the 

kinema,  advanced  the  opinion  that  this  age  is  the  age  of 

the  picture.    Apart  from  the  question 

1  he  (Jld  ,,(■  (]-|p  moving-picture  entertainment 

Curiosity  Shop"     „,|^i^.,^    j^   so  \vell  supported    in  our 

days,  it  is  evinced  in  all  the  modern 

publications,    including  the  daily 

that  the    illustration    is 


By  Charles 
Dickens.     Illus- 
trated by  Frank 
D  ij       r.  T  newspapers, 

Reynolds,  R.I.  ,       ,' .  ^, 

,TT   J.  .  llie  thnig.      1  he  public  are  the  crea- 

(liodder  and  .    . 

Ci         u.  tors,  not  induiduals:  and  publishers, 

btoughton  1  1  > 

iSs  net-  d-'s  n't)  ''  ''""'^  "'^'^  '"  '"'  successful,  must 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  gainsaj-ing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing 
dem,and  for  artistic  productions  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
books.  I'crha[)S  it  is  true  to  state  that  no  writer  of  any 
time  exer  passed  the  popularity  of  Charles  Dickens,  and 
certain  ot  his  works — and  this  is  generally  admitted — 
have  bc'come  in  most  homes,  poor  and  rich  alike,  house- 
hold gods.  One  of  these  , household  gods  is  The  Old 
Curiosity  SItop.  There  is  scarceh'  a  child  over  six  years 
of  age  who  has  not  followed  with  .scalding  tears  the  trials 
and  troubles  xvhich  beset  the  life  of  Little  Nell.  It  is,  of 
course,  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  any  comment  here 
upon  the  literary  productions  of  Dickens,  who  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  world  of  letters  for  all  time.  'We 
aie  only  concerned  xvith  the  manner  in  which  modern 
productions  of  his  books  arc  illustrated,  printed,  and 
bound.  The  production  before  us  is  well  worthy  of  the 
house  of  Messrs.  FI odder  &  Stoughton.  The  binding  is 
artistically  done,  and  the  printing  is  comfortably  large, 
.set  as  it  is  in  its  broad  pages  with  wide  margins.  The 
volume  contains  twenty-one  illustrations  in  colour  from 
the  brush  of  Frank  Reynolds,  R.  I.,  who  has  achieved  a 
difficult  task  with  a  certain  amount  of  distinction,  though 
one  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  character  in  the  faces 
of  several  of  the  individuals  he  has  chosen  to  depict. 
In  criticising  modern  illustrators  of  Dickens,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  two  important  points.  First  and  foremost, 
Dickens  xvas,  and  has  been,  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his 
illustrators,  particularly  in  Cruikshank.  In  the  second 
place — and  this,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  works  of 
Dickens,  has  brought  adverse  criticism  on  the  people's 
.luthor  by  the  present  man  of  letters — Charles  Dickens 
illustrated  his  books  himself  with  his  long,  and  often  tire- 
some, descriptions  of  each  of  his  characters.  These  two 
facts  make  the  art  of  an  illustrator  exceedingly  difficult. 
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Three  of  the  best  illustrations  in  this  publication  are 
"Sampson  Brass  and  Quilp"  ("Quilp"  is  well  done), 
"Mrs.  Jarley,"  and  "Sally  Brass";  while  "The 
Wayfarers"  and  "Nell's  Garden"  .ire  sympathetically 
rendered  with  no  little  feelinj;.  But  one  would  have 
preferred  to  either  of  the  latter  two  pictures  a  plate 
illustnitinij  one  of  the  scenes  relating'  to  the  death 
of  Little  Xell ;  e.g.,  "'Vou  do  well  to  speak  softly,' 
said   the  old   man.        'We  will   not   wake   her.'" 


"Vanity  Fair,"  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer 

(Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     15s.  net:  4is.  not) 

.A.\OTHKR  handsomely  bound  .md  printed  volume 
issued  duriny  this  gift  -  period  of  the  year  emanates 
from  the  same  publishers.  In  this  c.isc- Lewis  Haumer 
illustrates  with  twenty  beautifully  coloured  plates  one 
of  Thackeray's  m.isterpieces,  /'</////»■  Fair.  The  artist 
has  used  his  brush  with  no  little  refinement,  his  touch 
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being  exceedingly  delicate.  Becky  Sharp  has  come  out 
very  handsomely  :  Lewis  liaumer  has  treated  her  gener- 
ously. The  e.\pression  he  gives  her  bespeaks  a  quick 
s\  it.  but  not  what  one  would  describe  as  intellect,  for 
the  ■'  liccky"  of  Thackeray  was  "the  impersonation  of 
intellect  uitliout  xirtue. ''  The  artist  has  given  us  a 
little  "goody-two-shoes''  capable  of  lapses  of  innocent 
giddiness.  ISaumer's  "  liccky"  lacks  sensual  charm,  his 
delineation  of  lu-r  verging  too  much  on  the  side  of  the 
"flapper.''  to  borrow  a  vulgarism.  The  frontispiece  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  endeavour  of  the  artist,  while  his 
other  representations  of  her  are  weak  and  characterless, 
except  in  the  |)lale  of  "Dobbin  and  Becky,"  where  the 
exjires^iiin  he  gi\rs  her  in  the  first  illustration  is  sustained 
with  a  certain  amoimt  of  likenes-..  A  change  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  plates  is  afl'orded  in  the  depiction  of 
the  scene  of  "Amelia  and  her  Father:  '  .She  was  quite 
alone  in  the  world.' ''  The  di.iwing  is  sweetly  rendered. 
Taking  the  volume  as  a  uhole,  it  should  meet  with  the 
appnual  of  .ill  lovers  of  Thackeray,  who,  by-the-by,  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  man  to  illustrate,  and  Lewis  Baumer 
has  issued  from  the  wood  not  without  honour. 

T}tK  whole  charm  of   'J7u-  Airtolnp^rap/iv  of  Charlnttc 

AinHic    /'ihness   of    (lldenlniri:;    I'ests    in    the    Ix-autiful 

iiaiT'cte  in   which   the  lifct  is  recorded 

I  he  Auto-  — (1,^.    viiissilude^   of  one  who   num- 

biography  of  ,,^.,.(.^i  ^,.„.^.(.  ;^j„      ,„.,(i  several  Clerman 


Charlotte  Amelie 
Princess  of 
Oldenburg  " 
Edited  by  her 
descendant,   Mrs. 
Aubrey  Le  Blond     ."^ 
(Everleigh  Nash 
15s.  net) 


princes  among  her  suitors,  including 
the  I'lince  of  l)range,  .itterw.irds 
William  111.  of  England,  and  I'rincc 
Creorge  of  Denmark,  who  had  known 
Charlotte  .-Xmelie's  family  icle  la 
Tremodle)  for  many  years.  The 
work  is  translated  from  the  French 
of  the  original  manuscript,  and  edited 
by  her  descendant,  Mrs.  .Aubrey  Lc  Blond,  who  writes 
in  her  introduction:  "M\'  :iim  h:is  been  to  give  this 
beautiful  life  as  it  left  the  hand  of  llic  ])rincess  herself 
In  my  translation  I  ha\e  eschewed  all  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  :ind  tried  to  follow  the  simple  wording  of  the 
manuscript  in  equally  simi)le  language."  The  result  of 
.Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond's  laboui's  is  that  slur  has  |}roduced 
one  of  the  most  rem:irkable  :ind  interesting  books  in  tin: 
English  language.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  reproduction  of  ])ortraits  of  the 
de  la  Trenioille  family,  including  the  princess  herself 
"The  illustrations,"  writes  Mrs.  Lc  Blond,  "are  all 
from  |irivate  collections,  and  none  h,i\  e  hitherto  been 
published."  The  |)lates  also  include  the  manuscript  of 
the  life  of  Charlotte  .\melie,  written  by  herself,  and  two 
pages  from  her  will. 

"  The  Pathos  of  Distance,"  by  James  Huncker 
(T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd.     7s.  6d.  net) 

///(•  I'tillios  of  /fi.i/iiiiic  is  a  title  which  lends  itself 
so  generously  to  the  im:igination  that  the  reader  of  such 
a  |)ublication  expects  more  than  human  endeavour  is 
capable  of  rendering,  and,  though  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  slight  upon  the  book,  it  is  at  least  a  distinguished 


compliment  to  the  author's  choice  of  a  n.uiie  for  the 
child  of  his  brain.  The  title  is  unique,  and  especially 
:ippeals  to  connoisseurs.  It  was  taken  from  a  passage 
written  by  that  most  versatile,  but  yet  erratic,  or  rather 
contradictory,  genius,  Nietzsche. 

The  first  fifteen  pages,  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
Magic  Lantern,"  introduce  one^  to  a  life  whose  com- 
monness needs  no  bush  (a  life  of  harmony,  with  no 
pockets  I  ;  that  life  all  have  read  about  in  Ld  I'l't-  dc 
lioliciuc.  In-  the  imfortunate  Miirger. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  volume  James  Huneker 
sounds  loudly  the  praises  of  "  the  later  Cleorge  Moore." 
"  .A.S  a  critic  of  painting,"  writes  this  worthy,  "he 
.Moore  I  is  one  of  the  five  or  six  in  Europe  whose  opinion 
is  worth  while.  He  it  was  who  first  gave  battle  in 
England  for  the  group  of  1877,  the  impressionists  Manet, 
Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Pissaro,  Berthe  Morisot,  Whistler, 
■  md  the  rest.'' 

In  ".\  Half-forgotten  Romance  "the  author  recalls  the 
tragedy,  or  tragi  -  comedy,  as  Meredith  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  it,  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Helena  von 
Doenniges.  Huneker  tells  the  story,  of  which  there  have 
been  several  versions,  in  the  tone  of  an  itpo/offia  for  this 
Cierman  Mirabeau  and  his  love.  Several  pages  of  this 
clKirming  book  are  dexoted  to  Wagner's  life  at  Ziirich 
'  1S53  to  i85<Si.  These  five  years  are,  according  to  the 
:iuthor.  :md  we  think  rightly,  the  most  significant  period 
in  the  musician's  existence,  "the  very  flowering  of  his 
genius."  "The  Ziirich  episode  (the  Wesendonck  affair) 
IS  ol  prime  .esthetic  importance" — the  birth  of  th:it  great 
music  ilrani:i.    Tristan  mui  Isolde. 

The  day  of  Whistler  has  long  been  with  us;  "he  is 
no  longer  a  barbarous  solitary,  a  ferocious  eccentric,  nor 
is  his  originality  indisputable."  Huneker  has  hit  a  hap|iy 
comparison  and  thrown  a  vulgarism  on  the  art  of  com- 
p:uison  to  the  four  winds.  In  his  ex|)osition  of  "  Certain 
.■\meric:in  Painters  "  the  aiuhor  says  that  "  Whistler  is  a 
stylist  like  Poe  and  P.iter,  not  devoid  of  preciosity  and 
at  times  of  mysticism  ;  he  (Whistler)  selected — his  art  is 
the  very  efflorescence  of  selection — a  narrow  path,  reali- 
sing that  his  salvation  lay  in  finesse,  not  virility ;  in 
languor,  not  ecstasy.  .  .  .  He  is  Whistler  as  Chopin 
is  Cho|)in,  and  Poe,  I'oe."  One  can  quite  agree  with 
llimeker  that  these  names  are  not  "dragged  in  ha])- 
haz:ird  '  ;  indeed,  the  likeness  between  the  poet  and  the 
jjoet-painter  is  nice  to  the  utmost  degree  of  nicety, 
though  Whistler  does  not  "sound  the  morbid  note  of 
Poe,"  but  his  "lyric,  vaporous  creatures  are  of  the 
s.une  stuff  as  the  Lcnore,  Ligeia,  and  /Vnnabel  of  Poe." 
Huneker  cannot  much  admire  Whistler's  male  portraits  : 
his  "  /y!i)<l\\>iii//i  is  a  poseur  "  "that  the  Carlyle  just  misses 
fire  as  a  jjsychological  document,  desi)itc  the  magnificent 
painting  "  ;  :ind  neither  does  he  hold  with  the  theory  of 
(jeorgc  Moore,  that  if  the  .Vmerican  artist  had  been 
])hysically  a  bigger  man  he  nnght  have  ])ainted  master- 
])ieces  like  the  Spaniard  (\'elasqucz).  To  him  the  real 
Whistler  is  the  magician  of  the  etchings  and  lithographs. 

"Change  only  is  permanent"  are  the  truest  words 
that  e\crcamc  from  the  lips  of  a  philosopher.  ".After 
the  fat  the  lean,  after  the  feast  the  famine  ;  after  Manet, 
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Matisse.  .  .  .  And  so  will  it  continue,  otherwise 
artistic  slajjnation.  Chanjic  and  criticism  arc  inevitable 
if  a  liviny  organism  is  to  be  conserved;  we  do  not  dis- 
cuss the  dead.  Therefore  let  us  talk  of  the  post-impres- 
sionists, a  vital  issue  now  in  the  world  of  art."  Rhythmic 
intensity,  says  the 
writer,  is  the  key  to 
the  new  school  ; 
line,  not  colour,  is 
king.  Not  beauty, 
but,  .is  Rodin  said, 
character,  charac- 
ter is  the  aim  of 
the  new  art.  And 
he  takes  the  view- 
that  if  post-impres- 
sionism means  the 
work  of  Davies  or 
Augustus  John,  or 
the  line  of  Matisse, 
then  he  is  a  be- 
liever in  post-im- 
pressionism, and 
he  sees,  e.\cept  for 
a  certain  sincerity. 
not  much  sameness 
in  the  technical 
procedures  of  Cez- 
anne  or  Gauguin 
or  Van  Gogh  or 
Matisse. 

"  Leonardo  da 
Vinci."  by 
Jens  Thiis 
(Herbert  Jenkins, 
Ltd.     42s.  net) 

Posterity  musi 
pronounce  Leo- 
nardo da  \'inci  to 
be  a  splendid  fail- 
ure. No  single 
man  ever  seems 
to  have  possessed 
such  a  prodigal- 
ity of  talent.     He 

mastered  all  arts,  sciences,  and  polite  accomplishments, 
was  endowed  with  gigantic  strength  and  never-ceasing 
activity,  and  lived  the  allotted  span  of  man,  yet  the 
sum-total  of  his  achievements,  which  remain  to  posterity, 
amounts  to  four  or  five  pictures  and  a  few  score  of 
sketches.  .\s  Dr.  Jens  Thiis  states  in  his  interesting 
book  on  The  Florentine  Years  oj  Ixonardo  and  I  'erroc- 
c/iio,  the  great  artist  anticipated  many  of  the  discoveries 
of  future  ages,  such  as  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  even  the 
rudiments  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  Such  knowledge, 
however,  was  still-born,  for  Leonardo  failed  to  make  it 
known  to  the  world  ;  and  the  manuscripts  which  record 
it  ^deciphered  in  after  ages)  are  of  little  more  value  than 
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school-boy  exercises,  interesting,  indeed,  as  monuments  of 
erudition,  but  without  practical  outcome.  The  sole  clainis 
that  he  possesses  on  posterity  are  those  made  by  his 
interesting  personality  and  his  art.  The  former  greatly 
helped  the  reputation  of  the  I. liter.     If  Leonardo  had  been 

an   ordinary    man, 
one  suspects  that 
his  :irt  would  have 
bulked  less  largely 
in  the  world's  esti- 
mation.    He,  how- 
ever, was  some- 
thing of  an   "Ad- 
mirable "  Crichton 
—  "  handsome, 
strong,   supple,    an 
adept  in  the  art  ot 
conversation,   full 
of  wit   and    satire, 
but  also  of  good- 
natured  merriment 
and  grotesi|Ue  Jest- 
ing.   A  sportsman, 
a    h  o  r  s  c-breaker, 
quick  and  active  in 
his  whole  manner, 
and  with  beautiful, 
strong  artist's 
hands  that  could 
sweep   the   strings 
of  his  silver  lyre,  or 
bend  a  horse-shoe 
straight.   ...    His 
behaviour  was  that 
o  f  a  dandy  w  h  o 
had  little  to  do  ;  he 
dressed  w  e  1 1,   had 
horses  in  his  stable, 
and  servants   to 
wait   upon  him." 
This  description  is 
of  him  in  his  youth- 
ful days,  but  even 
then  he  possessed  a 
profundity  of  scien- 
tific  knowledge 
which,  though  imperfectly  revealed,  must  have  made  him 
appear  as  almost  super-human  to  his  companions.    What 
wonder,  then,  if  his  pictures,  produced  at  nire  intervals 
and    showing    a    deeper    comprehension    of    technical 
possibilities   than  had   been   revealed  by  any   previous 
artist,  were  hailed  as  prodigies.     Gre.it  as  was  Leonardo's 
art,  one  feels  that  its  importance  has  been  exaggerated 
by  the  adulation  of  contemporaries,  whose  testimony  has 
been   too  unreservedly  accepted  by  present-day  critics. 
His  reputation  rests  less  on   his  pictures  than   on   the 
possible  excellence  which   present-day  writers  conceive 
that  they  once  possessed  ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
faded   ghost   of  his   most   cclcbnited   work,    'J'lie    Last 
Sii/>/>er,  pro\okes  far  wanner  eulogy  than  it  would  have 
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done  if  it  liad  remained  in  its  pristine  condition.  This 
aggrandisement  of  Leonardos  reputation  is  gradually 
depriving  him  of  many  of  the  works  hitherto  accepted 
as  his,  and  which  now  are  accounted  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  Thus  not  a  single  one  of  the  few  paintings 
siill  ascribed  to  him  is  accepted  unreservedly  as  being 
u  holly  the  work  of  his  hand,  while  his  so-called  sketches 
.and  cartoons  arc  being  depleted  of  exerything  which 
docs  not  attain  the  highest  standard.  The  book  of 
Dr.  Thiis  somewhat  contributes  to  this  process  ;  one  feels 
also  that  he  has  over-estimated  the  debt  of  Michael 
.\ngelo,  Raphael,  and  other  of  the  greater  Italian  masters 
to  the  F'lorentine  painter.  This,  howe\  er,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  no  previous  writer  has  so 
exhaustively  examined  the  relationship  between  Leonardo 
and  his  master  X'crrocchio,  or  so  clearly  pointed  out  the 
inlluence  which  the  latter  exercised  over  the  art  of  his 
pupil.  .Many  of  the  qualities  which  we  regard  as  most 
characteristic  of  Leonardo  were  in  reality  derived  from 
his  master.  Dr.  Thiis  in  his  work  has  raised  the  latter 
artist  to  his  true  jiosition,  gi\ing  him  credit  for  that  rare 
and  original  genius  which  most  previous  writers  had 
ilenicd  him.  It  was  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his 
leaching  that  Leonardo  built  the  structure  of  his  art  ; 
ami  Leonardo's  art  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  bulk,  or 
i-ven  by  the  quality  of  its  achievement.  He  was  an 
innovator  and  exploicr,  and  his  efforts  showed  the  paths 
which  all  succeeding  artists  ha\e  more  or  less  followed. 
.Xevertheless,  one  must  reg.ard  his  life  as  a  partial 
f.iilurc;  for  he  u.is  so  cnerborne  by  the  burden  of  his 
genius  that  he  could  onl_\  tr.msnnt  a  small  portion  ot 
it   to   posterity. 

Tin,    li.indsome  \olume  on   I-'miili    Colour-Prints  of 

till'  EiL;/i/ii  /!///    Century   is    one    of  the    most    beautiful 

books  of  tin-   season.     The   fifty 

"  French  Colour-        |-„||.|i,,ol'  jilates  in  colour  it  contains 

Prints  ol   the  are  pleasantly  dixersitied  in  subject. 

Eighteenth  Cen-        .^_^^  j^^.^^^^,  of 'them,  such  as  La  THc 

lury,"  w.th  an  ^^.^^^^ .  j^^^^^^  j^.^^^^  j^^.  ^^^^^^  _^,,^_.j_^ 

Introductory  ,,  .       ,-.        r-  •      d        i 

„  -,   ,     ,         honnet,   alter  1' rancois   15ouchcr, 

Essay  by  Malcolm 

C.  Salaman 


(  William  Heine- 


(ir  1.' A  III ii  )i t  Siirpris,   by  Charles 
Melchoir   Descourtis,   after  Jean 


,N        I'lederic  .Schall,  give  a  good  idea 
mann.     42s.  net)  .  . 

of  the  i|uality  and  feeling  of  the 
oiiginals.  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  however, 
for  some  of  the  plates  apiiear  either  to  be  poorly  executed 
or  reproduced  from  bad  impressions.  One  regrets,  too, 
that,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  ornamental 
borders,  which  not  infrei|uently  are  among  the  crowning 
attractions  of  j-'irnch  prints  of  this  period,  arc  altogether 
omitted.  Mr.  .Malcolm  C.  Salaman's  introductory  essay 
forms  as  good  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  as 
one  could  well  wish  to  ])osscss,  and  conveys  much  solid 
information  in  a  style  likely  to  make  it  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  \et  one  feels  that  his  talents  would  have 
been  better  exercised  had  all  the  subjects  selected  been 
more  worthily  representative  of  tlie  jjeriod  they  illus- 
trate. The  publishers  are  apparently  conscious  of  this 
shortcoming,  for  they  state  that  their  "aim  has  been  to 


by  people  «ho  wrought  them  mainly 
for  their  own  enjo\-ment,  they  have 


present  not  only  the  finest  prints  of  the  period  or  all 
those  which  collectors  of  the  present  day  appraise  most 
highly,  but  representative  examples  of  the  various  classes 
of  colour-prints  which  were  being  produced  in  France 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution."  This  aim  may  be 
laudable,  but  one  questions  its  advisability,  for  in  prac- 
tice it  amounts  to  mixing  with  fine  plates  which  ha\e 
received  the  endorsement  of  posterity  other  examples 
hardly  worth  perpetuating. 

The  world  would  be  a  far  more  beautiful  place  if  the 

maiority  of  its  inhabitants  had  not  been  so  anxious  to 

im|5rove  it.     One  is  impelled    to 

"Ancient  Painted     (,,;j  conclusion   by   the    records   of 

Glass  in  England"     .^,.f   .^j^j  archaeology,   for  while  the 

By  Philip  Nelson      ,,,,,^^,tif„,  thj^^^  „f  nfe  ,,,^,.g    ^.^je 

"The  Antiquary's 

Books  " 

(Methuen  &  Co.         ,  ,  ,       .  ,    ,  ,  ., 

^  ,  .  been  largely  destioyed    bv   phuan- 

7s.  6d.  net)  ■  ,  ,  ■     r   1    ■ 

thropists  whose  chief  desire  was 

their  neighbours'  welfare.     The  Aiuicitt  J'ainted  Class 
in  Eni;land  is  a  case  in   point.      In   the   early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  \T  11.  the  windows  of  the  principal 
churches    in    the    country   appear   to  have   been    nearly 
filled  with  it.     The  zeal  of  the  early  Reformers  appears 
to  have  accounted  for  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion 
of  it.     What   they  sjiared   suffered    still    more    severely 
from  the  deliberate  onslaughts  of  the   Puritans  during 
the   Civil   War  and  afterwards,   while  the  well-meaning 
efibrts  of  church  restorers  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  devastated  much  of 
the  remainder — Wyatt,  for  instance,  being  permitted  to 
destroy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  glass  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.       One   is   inclined  to  agree  with   Mr.   Philij) 
.N'elson,   who,    in   his  work  on   the  subject — one  of  the 
best  of  the  admirable   "Antiquary's   Books" — says  that 
"  when    we    consider  the    extreme   antiipiity  of  much  of 
the  glass  which  exists  to-day  and  the  manifold  dangers, 
not  merely  from  legitimate  wear  and  tear,  but  also  from 
the  violence  of  misguided  zealots,  through  which  it  has 
passed,   it   must  be   a  matter  of  surprise   that  so  much 
still  remains  to  show  us  how  beautiful  our  early  churches 
must    have    been.  '      The    volume   contains    several    in- 
teresting chapters  devoted   to   the  development    of  the 
various  styles  of  Knglish  painted  glass  from  the  twelfth 
to   the    fifteenth   century,   the   artists  who    produced    it, 
and  the  vicissitudes  it  has  since  experienced  ;  but  by  far 
the  larger  portion  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  all  the  pieces  of 
ancient  glass  to  be  found  in  every  county  in  England — 
W'ales  not  being  included  in  the  survey.     Dr.  Nelson  has 
arranged  this  list  very  clearly  in  alphabetical  sequence, 
and  it  appears,   so  far  as  one   has   been   able  to  check 
it,  to  be  full  and  exhaustive.     The  publishers,  however, 
have    somewhat    handicapped    his   etTorts   by  using   the 
same   heading   t<i   all   the   two  hundred  and   odd   pages 
devoted    to    the    dit'ferent    counties,    and    the    work    of 
finding  where  one  begins  and  another  ends  is  somewhat 
troublesome.     The  book  is  a  record  of  great  value,  the 
more  so  as   Dr.    Nelson   has  personally   visited  all   the 
cathedrals  and  various   churches  "containing  the  most 
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important  re- 
lics of  the  glass 
painter's  art," 
and  describes 
tlicm  from  per- 
sonal  obser- 
vation. The 
vohinie  is  illus- 
trated with 
over  thirty  full- 
page  plates, 
besides  numer- 
ous line 
blocks. 

'•  In  the 
National  Gal- 
lery "  :  a  First 
I  n  t  reduction 
to  the  Works 
of  the  Early 
Italian 

Schools.     By 
Mrs.  C.  R. 
Peers.  (Philip 
Lee  Warner 
5s.  net) 

Thk  fault  ot 
m  any  of  the 
art  books  of 
to-day  is  that 
they  are  pro- 
d  need  b \ 
writers  \v  h  o 
have  no  special 
knowledge  of 
or  sympathy 
with  art.  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Peers's 
introduction  to 
the  work  of 
the  early 
Italian  schools 
as  represented 
in  the  National  Gallery  comes  within  this  category.  The 
author  writes  especially  for  "young  people  who  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  attractions  of  the  primitive  painters,'' 
and  deals  more  with  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  represented,  recounting  at 
some  length  the  story  or  legend  which  serves  as  the 
theme  of  each  work.  In  this  portion  of  her  task  Mrs. 
Peers  has  been  fairly  successful,  though  one  may  doubt 
if  the  description  of  "a  singularly  good  story,  which  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  people  of  the  Mediivval  Ages," 
is  altogether  happy  when  applied  to  the  book  of  "Tobit" 
in  the  Apocrypha,  or  whether  the  account  that  Chaucer 
gives  of  Griselda  would  be  "the  form  familiar  to"  an 
Italian  artist.  When  she  attempts  to  consider  the  pic- 
tures "from  their  point  of  view  in  the  history  of  Art" 
niH'  feels  that  Mrs.  Peers  is  somewhat  out  of  her  depth. 


L. 


^\ 


I"K0.\1    TIIK    ILLl'STRArEn   CATAI.OCt'E   OI-" 
CENTURY    I'KIN'rS   AT 


lli>n(>lcorreLi 
to  say  that  the 
KiiMians  mere- 
I  y  c  o  p  i  c  d 
Greek  "art 
uitluiut  c|uitc 
understanding 
it  "  ;  they  de- 
veloped it  into 
something 
which,  though 
not  as  great  as 
the  original, 
showed  fornix 
and  phases  of 
w  h  i  c  h  the 
(Wrecks  knc« 
nothing.  The 
portraits  found 
by  Professor 
Flinders  Pctrie 
.1 1  n  a  w  a  r  a 
were  in  all 
probability  not 
painted  by 
"artists  living 
at  Alexan- 
dria," as  the 
two  places  are 
a  h  u  n  d  r  c  tl 
and  fifty  miles 
apart.  As  Pro- 
fessor Pctrie 
has  pointed 
out.  these 
works,  clever 
as  they  are,  arc 
mall  likelihood 
the  outcome  of 
such  local 
talent  as  could 
be  found  in  a 
little  provin- 
cial town,  and 
the  chances  are  that  they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to 
contemporary  work  produced  in  great  cities  like  .Mex- 
andria  or  Rome.  Mrs.  Peers's  dictums  that  the  pictures 
of  the  most  famous  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  "being 
for  all  time  ...  do  not  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  own  as  do  those  of  lesser  men,"  and 
that  "it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  tell  a  story  in  a  picture 
without  atmosphere,"  arc  hardly  likely  to  meet  with 
acceptance.  Her  book,  howc\er,  should  prove  interesting 
to  young  readers— and  perhaps  to  old  as  well— from  the 
full  account  it  gives  of  many  of  the  thcnics  (Hipular 
with  medi;eval  artists,  while  the  illustrations  arc  both 
numerous  and  excellent.  The  colour  blocks  arc  especially 
successful,  attaining  the  happy  medium  between  garish- 
ness  and  ultra-darkness  and  reproducing  the  rich  and 
pure  colour  of  the  early  Italian  artists  with  great  fidelity. 


1^ 
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The  Coiiiioissciir 


'  The  Wind  in 


Mr.  Kkxxkth  C.kaha.m's  whimsical  phantasy  of 
Tlie  Wind  in  tlie  U'illoius  is  presented  in  a  fresh  and 
very  charmin;^  guise  in  the  new 
cditicin  i)f  it  issued  by  Messrs. 
the  Willows,"  by        M,.t|„,en.      Tlie  great  attraction  of 

Kenneth  Graham       ,i  ■      r      i     ■  ■     ^i        n      *     »■ 

this   iresh   issue  is  the    illustrations 

Illustrated   by  ,  i        ,i        i,      i     ,, 

^      ,  _  m    ciiliHir    by    .Mr.    1  aul    l>ransom. 

r^aul  Branscm  ,,,,       ,  ■  ,  . 

,„„     ,  „    „  I  lie  latter  is  an  American  artist — 

(Methuen  &  Co.,  ,        •  ,     , 

,     ,      „     ,,  ,        .1  culourist  and  draughtsman  of 

Ltd.     7s.  oa.  net)  " 

some  distinction,  and  above  all 

things  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  Mr.  draham's  fancies. 

his  conceptions  being  distinguished  by  the  same  power  of 

investing  the  iiio^t  iinjiossible  occurrence  with  a  plau-^ible 

realism  as  distinguishes  the  author's  writings.       They  are 

marked   Ijy  poetic   feeling,   are  always  well  drawn,   and 

show    much   c  liarin   ol   col(}ui". 


Tn.\'r  a  Cicorgian  farm-house  should  stand  within  a 

stone's-throu  iif 'rottenh.im  Court  Road  is  an  anachronism 

which  few  people  would  ever  suspect. 

"The  Old  Farm-       y^.^  ^^,^,|^  .,  building  does  still  exist, 

house  at  Totten-        ,,,„,.,.,i,ea   ],,.,,;„,,     ,,,  .-.^thfr  ,n  the 

ham  Court  Road  "         ■  i  .      r       .i  i  i  i 

miilst  oi  -the  modern  shops  and 
By  Ambrose  Heal       ,     ,     •  ,   ,,  ,,        ,    ..    .■ 

,'      ,  „    „  lactones  of   Messrs.    He.il  lV   Son, 

(Heal  &  bon,  ,     ,        ,     •  ,  ,     , 

.     ,  Ltd.      It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  an 

inevitable  extension  of  the  premises 
of  this  well-known  firm  necessitates  the  demolition  of  this 
interesting  though  little  known  relic  of  rural  London 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Cap|)crs  F.irm,  the  title  by 
which  the  building  was  known,  so  called  alter  the  family 
who  lived  on  the  farm  for  several  generations,  ajipears 
to  have  been  built  by  one  William  Mace,  a  carpenter, 
a  little  before  1776:  for  in  that  year  dertrude.  Duchess 
of  Hedford,  granted  him  a  lease  nf  the  land  at  /7  a  year 
"in  con^ideralinn  of  the  great  expense  he  hath  been  at 
in  erecting  a  l-'.iini  Ili)U-.e  in  ]).iit  of  a  livid  known  as 
Cantelowe  Close."  I'lie  site  was  then  on  the  outskirts  of 
London,  with  open  country  to  the  north,  while  between 
the  farm  and  tlu:  toun  weic  Bedford  and  Montague 
Houses,  the  latter  now  the  I'.iitish  Museum  having  gar- 
dens seven  acres  in  extent,  in  wlmli.  in  1  ".So,  the  troops 
were  stationed  to  (pu-11  the  (iordon  not-..  With  the 
gradual  encroachment-,  of  London  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  became  transformed.  Mace's  shippons, 
in  which  he  had  housed  forty  cows,  were  used  as  li\ery 
stables  "'  for  the  horses  of  tlu-  gentry  and  well-to-do 
shopkeepers,  who  rocUt  into  town  daily  Iroin  their  homes 
in  the  still  rund  districts  of  llamp^tead.  ami  llighgate, 
and  Finchlcy."  Finally,  the  furniture  trade,  for  which 
'roltcnham  Court  Koad  is  now  celebrated,  came  into 
existence. 

In  I1S18  Mr.  |ohn  Harris  Ileal  moved  his  business 
from  Kathbone  I'lace  to  203,  I'ottenham  C^ouit  Road, 
and  in  ilS.(o  his  son  purchased  Cappers  Farm.  The 
histtny  of  the  old  house  formed  the  theme  of  .m  in- 
teresting |)a[)er  read  by  Mr.  .Xnibrosc  Ileal  before  the 
London  and  .Middlesex  .Vrcha'ological  Society,  which  has 
now  been  published  in  a  well-illustrated  brochure,  and 
well  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  Old  London. 


A  Printseller's 
Catalogue 


.Mr.   J.    F.    Bl..\CK.ER  has  already  been  responsible  for 

three   useful   xolunies  in   the   ".X  UC   Series,''   and   his 

present  contribution  forms  a  valuable 

"The  ABC  of        addition.      At    first    sight   the  scope 

Collectinq;  Old  t   ,1       ,1  "  1    .    r 

„       .  ,  ot   the   theme   seems  somewhat    for- 

Continental  ....      -  ,  ^ 

_,  ,,  ,  midable  tor  an  octavo  volume  of 

Pottery,     by  ,  ,  .   ,  ,  , 

T   T-.   Di     t  moderate  thickness,    but  the   author 

].  r .  Blacker  .       ' 

rSta  ilev  Paul  &      '^''^  succeeded   in   compressing    into 
Co      ss   net)  ''^^  book  a  brief  but  clear  and  lucid 

account  of  all  the  important  jihases 
of  continental  pottery.  If  the  student  of  the  work  does 
not  learn  all  that  is  to  be  known  on  this  great  subject,  he 
should  at  least  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  discriminate  between  the  various  wares  described 
and  understand  their  salient  characteristics.  The  book 
forms  an  admirable  guide  to  the  embryo  collector,  and 
contains  such  an  amount  of  useful  information,  handily 
classified,  as  to  make  it  a  by-no-means  invaluable  work 
of  reference  to  the  expert.  It  contains  numerous  tables  ot 
pottery  marks,  and  the  illustrations  are  jilentiful,  though 
somewhat  une\en  in  ciuality. 

Thk  latest  catalogue  of  I'.nyiraved  I^ortraits,  Decora- 
tii'C  En^ra'i'ini;s  and  Sporting  Prints,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Maggs  Brothers,  enumerates  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  including  many 
s|)ccially  desired  by  collectors  either 
for  their  beauty  or  their  rarity,  .\mong  the  more  note- 
worthy items  is  a  proof  of  Ladv  Elizabeth  Coinpton,  by 
1.  R.  Smith,  me//otint,  from  what  is  jjcrhaps  the  most 
charming  ])orti"ait  ever  |i.iinted  by  the  Rev.  .M.  \V. 
Peters,  R..\.  ;  .motlirr  of  the  stipple  plate  by  J.  (irozer, 
from  Reynolds's  Aa^e  of  Innocence ;  and  there  are  also 
after  this  artist  that  highly  decorative  full-length  print  of 
Colonel  Tarlcton,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  and  the  same  en- 
graver's Snake  in  the  (irass.  jirinted  in  colours.  Printed 
in  colours  also  are  the  charming  pair  of  Ceres  and 
roinona,  by  Hariolozzi,  after  Cipriani,  and  the  Faire  Ein- 
nieline,  by  Simon,  after  Stodhart.  There  arc  many  other 
attractive  portraits  and  fancy  pieces,  a  good  selection  of 
cricketing  subjects,  and  a  number  of  shooting,  hunting, 
and  racing  works.  .Among  the  latter  are  some  of  those 
uniler-i^rized  jxn'traits  of  race-horses  by  James  Ward, 
lure  erroneously  set  down  as  lithographed  by  HuUmandel. 
The  latter  was  only  the  jirinter.  The  lithographs  were 
the  original  work  of  Ward,  and  he  esteemed  them  more 
highly  than  he  did  his  mezzotints. 

Till-;   institution   about  which   Mr.    liurford   Rawlings 
writes  is  the   National   Hospital    for  the   Paralysed  and 

Epileptic.  In  the  course  of  forty- 
"A  Hospital  in  ^^^^.^^  ^.^^^^  ,,.,j^  charity  has  grown 
the  Making"  f^^^^^^    small   beginnings  to  a  huge 

By  B.  Burford  establishment  in  Queen's  Square.with' 

Rawlings  ,^  branch  at  Finchlev.     The  history 

(Sir  Isaac  Pitman      ,       ,,   ,  ,  ,        ,,  .>  u 

*■  should  be  read  bv  all  those  who  are 

and  Sons,  Ltd.  j    ■        1    '   •.  ■     .■ 

interested  in  charity  organisation. 
5s.  net)  .      .  ... 

for  It  recounts   in  a  frank   manner 

the  difficulties  experienced  in  building  up  an  institution 
of  this  character,   and   the  almost  greater  difficulty  of 
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providing  it  with  an  income  to  meet  current  liabilities. 
Mr.  Burford  Rawlings  himself  was  largely  instrumental 
in  building  up  the  institution  of  which  he  was  formerly 
director.  A  quarrel  between  thi-  lay  board  and  the  stall' 
on  the  question  of  management  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  latter,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Rawlings's 
retirement,  with  that  of  most  of  the  old  board.  His 
book  forms  a  strong  vindication  of  the  management  of 
the  latter. 


To  students  thinking  of  taking  up  residence  at  0.\ford, 
or  visitors  to  the  city  who  want  to  know  something  more 
about  university  life  than  can  bo 
"Things  seen  gathered   from  a  description  of  its 

in  Oxford  principal  institutions   and    buildings. 

By  Norman  J.  ^,,.    njo,.,,,.^,  j.    l);ividson's    Thim^s 

Davidson  ^^.^^^  ^^^  Oxjont  \s\\\  prove  as  hand\ 

(Sccley  &  Co.  ,  ...  ,', 

^  '  and    compact    a   guide   as  could 

''s   net) 

be  well  wished   for.      It  contams  an 

accoiuit  of  the  town,  its  various  colleges,  halls  and  public 
buildings,  and  of  the  students'  scholastic  and  social  life 
and  of  the  expenses  they  are  likely  to  incur  during 
their  residence  at  college.  Written  in  a  succinct  and 
interesting  manner,  eminently  readable,  and  illustrated 
with  fifty  well-executed  half-tone  blocks,  it  should  be  a 
popular  addition  to  "The  Things  Seen  Series." 

Mrs.    Be.\RXE's    latest    work,   A    Court   Painter  and 
His  Circle,   would  have  been  more   successful  had  she 
chosen  another  personage  than 


'A  Court  Painter 


and  His  Circle  " 
Fran<;ois  Boucher 
By  Mrs.  Bearne 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin 
los.  6d.  net) 


Francois    Boucher    for   its   central 


figure,  or— better  still— had  she 
dispensed  with  a  central  figure 
altogether.  The  writer  has  no 
special  appreciation  for  Bouchers 
art  or  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his 
career.  1  he  volume  is  in  reality  a  series  of  anecdotes  and 
portrait  sketches  of  the  French  celebrities  of  the  reigns 
of  Louis  X\'.  and  Louis  X\T.  The  connection  between 
them  and  the  painter  is  either  traced  in  the  most  per- 
functory manner  or  left  entirely  to  the  reader's  surmises. 
Boucher,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  the  central  figure 
round  whom  all  the  throng  of  celebrities  revohe,  appears 
more  in  the  guise  of  an  interloper,  pushed  e\ery  now  and 
then  into  the  skirts  of  the  assembly  and  then  withdrawn 
again,  until  the  writer  recollects  that,  after  all,  he  is  the 
principal  character  of  her  book.  So  far  as  Boucher  is 
concerned,  the  volume  thiows  no  fresh  light  on  either 
the  man  or  his  art,  but  as  a  light,  lively,  and  gossiping 
account  of  aristocratic  life  in  France  during  the  period 
in  which  he  lived  it  may  well  serve  to  give  the  non-critical 
reader  two  or  three  hours'  pleasant  entertainment.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated,  clearly  printed,  and  its  form  and 
setting  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  The  Song  of  Songs,"  with   Plates   in   Colour 
By  W.  Russell  Flint.     (Philip  Lee  Warner.     6s.) 

The  issue  of  The  Song  of  Songs— ox,  as  it  is  entitled 
in  the   Authorised  Version,    The  Song  of  Solomon — in 


its  proper  poetical  form,  with  all  the  advantages  that  clear 
type,  perfect  setting,  and  hand-made  paper  can  bestow,  is 
an  enterprise  which  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who  find 
iheirenjoyment  of  this  wonderful  poem  marred  by  its  pmsc 
arrangement  and  the  small  type  in  which  it  is  invariably 
printed  in  orthodox  iSibles.  .Xdd  to  this  that  the  edition 
is  enriched  with  eleven  well-reproduced  plates  in  colour 
from  water-colours  by  Mr.  \V.  Russell  Flint,  and  it  can 
be  imagined  that  a  very  charming  volume  is  the  result. 
.Mr.  Flint  has  frankly  accepted  the  "Song"  as  a  love-poem, 
and  not  attempted  to  express  any  spiritual  meanings  in  his 
drawings.  They  are  all  of  them  pleasing  in  colour,  and 
in  several  of  them  he  attains  much  force  of  expression 
and  decorative  effect.  The  volume  is  bound  la.stcfully  in 
a  design  adapted  from  a  sixteenth-century  m.anuscript  in 
the  British  Museum. 


Messrs.  EuwaruJerningha.m  .\.M'  Lkwi.s  Bei.i..\.\iv 
— the  former  of  whom  is  well  known  by  his  contributions 
to   the    pages   of    Truth    under  the 
"The  Bargain  „^„,  ,^^.  pi„,„e  of  "  .Marmaduke  "— 

Book,     by  ,^^^   ,q   ■^^  congratulated   in   having 

Charles  Edward        ^^^^^^  ^^  attractive  title   in   The 
Jerningh.im  and         ,,  .     #>     t     i_        u  •.  •  i 

'  „  ..  lian^ittn  Hook,  though  it  is  scarcely 

Lewis  Bellamy  ^  •       ,  .  ■        <• 

,„,  ,  sufiiciently  comprehensive  lor  a 

(Chatto  and  '        .    .' 

„,.     .  volume   containing  an   olla-podrida 

W'"''"S  ,  ,    ■   ,   ,         ,  ,  , 

, ,  V  of  brightly   told  anecdotes  ranging 

over  the  whole  field  of  art  and 
archxology,  seasoned  by  some  weighty  remarks  con- 
cerning the  ethics  of  dealing  and  collecting.  It  is  an 
entertaining  work  which  should  make  a  special  appeal 
to  those  readers  who  like  being  admitted  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  curio-hunting  world.  In  a  book  of  such 
a  wide  range  the  inclusion  of  a  few  errors  is  not  a 
serious  oftence,  so  one  calls  attention  to  the  following 
more  with  a  view  of  their  correction  in  a  future  edition 
than  to  impugn  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work. 
Lord  Hertford's  picture  of  J.iuly  Hamilton  iis  the  "  Comie 
Muse,"  hy  Roinney,  sold  at  Christie's  in  1S75,  was  not 
purchased  by  .Messrs.  Agnew  for  240  guineas,  but  by 
Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi  for  ^325  los.  The  Cries  0/ /.onilon, 
after  Wheatley,  are  not  by  Hamilton  ;  and  it  was  not 
Frederick  the  Great  who  collected  giants,  but  his  father, 
Frederick  William  ;  while  the  former  King  has  been 
incorrectly  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Emperor  by  the 
compiler  of  the  index.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated, 
and  contains  an  excellent  series  of  tabular  chronological 
charts  showing  at  a  glance  the  European  painters, 
sculptors,  potters,  and  furniture  designers  contemporary 
to  each  other  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
what  st>les  of  pottery  were  in  vogue,  what  King  of 
France  was  reigning,  and  who  were  the  celebrities 
flourishing,  and  the  contemporaneous  remarkable  events 
and  discoveries. 


"The  Wallace  Collection."     By  Frank  Ruttcr 
(Grant   Richards.     2S.  net) 

■fHERE  is  fine  gusto  in  Mr.   Frank   Ruttcr's  opening 
sentence  on  the  Wall.acc  collection  : — "  Never  yet  h.xs  a 
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nalion  come  into  an  artistic  lieritaye  so  rich,  so  varied, 
and  so  comprehensive  as  the  bequest  of  Lady  Wallace 
to  the  British  nation."  .\  less  confident  critic  might 
have  hesitated  when  he  thought  of  the  eiiually  niuni- 
ficem  be(|uest  by  the  Due  d'.Xumale  of  Chantilly  and 
its  contents  to  France,  but  this  is  not  Mr,  Rutter's 
ua\'.  He  writes  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  he  were 
]>ersonally  conducting  the  reader  round  the  galleries. 
sto])|)ing  him  opposite  every  important  exhibit,  telling 
him  the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  excellence,  and  be- 
tween whiles  explaining  the  generic  attributes  of  the 
schools  and  phases  of  art  they  represent.  Instead  of  the 
dreary  frigitlity  of  a  gviide-book  we  ha\c  a  human 
document  exuber.uit  with  wit  and  xitality,  and  replete 
with  well-informed  criticism.  There  is  no  better  book 
to  re.ul  liefore  \  isiting  the  Wallace  collection,  and  one 
doubts  if.  altogether  ap.nl  from  its  merits  as  a  guide 
to  the  contents  of  Herllord  lloLise.  one  coidd  get  a 
more  interesting  and  inlbrniatixe  little  \olume  on  the 
salient  ch.u'acteristics  of  the  varied  phases  of  ])ictori.d 
and  a])plied  art  re]3rescnted  then-.  ( )f  lourse  there  aie 
statements  and  opinions  included  in  \\hii  h  one  does 
not  necessarily  see  e\e  to  eye-  with- the  atuhor.  Inci- 
dentally he  has  reproduced  the  misprint  in  the  official 
catalogue  which  converts  the  portrait  of  (ieoige  111. 
by  .-\llan  Ramsay  into  one  of  Cieorge  1\'.  One  dis- 
agrees with  his  presumption  that  the  third  Mar(|uess  of 
lli'rtford  bought  Titian's  famous  J'ey.wiix  am/  Aiii/ri>- 
iiieda  for  ,i  school  [jiec  e.  It  is  true  that  he  ga\e  only 
^362  for  it,  l)ut  at  the  d.Ue  of  the  purchase  (1815)  this 
was  a  fair  |)ricc?  tbr  an  ini|)ressionistic  Titian  in  bad 
condition. 

In  the  following  yeai'  lu-  secured  the  sph-ndid  I'aolo 
\'eronese.  .S7.  J/ile/ut's  I'isinn  cf  llir  (V.mm'.  for  Xlo(>, 
and  as  late  as  i860  it  ch.anged  hands  lor  ^"283  10s. 
The  Titian  in  1798,  when  it  formed  |jart  of  the  ()rleans 
collection,  was  valued  at  700  guineas,  but  m  1800, 
when  the  imallotted  portion  of  the  collection  was  dis- 
persetl,  it  brought  only  ^325  los.,  yet  at  that  time  its 
.Utribulion  w.i^  un(|uestioned.  .\nother  point  on  which 
one  would  like  to  challi-nge  Mr.  Rutter  is  in  regard  to 
his  assertion,  thai,  "beside  tluir  the-  French  eight- 
eenth-century portraits;  measured  statcliness,  our  ICng- 
lish  portr.iils,  even  of  the  highest  personages,  never 
a])pear  more  th.m  genteel."  \'an  Dyck  excc])ted,  there 
is  probably  no  .iitist  who  excelled  dainsborough  in  en- 
dowing his  sitters  with  the  characteristics  of  high  birth 
and  l)reeding.  The  (lernian  and  therefore  imp.irtial 
critic  .Muther  is  emphatic  on  this  i)oint.  He  says,  "The 
suggestion  of  melancholy,  the  deep  reverie,  the  noble 
aristocratic  haughtiness — Ciainsborough  was  the  first  to 
discover  that  and  give  it  its  full  expression."  .Mr.  Rutter 
has  set  too  much  store  on  the  fine  raiment  and  gorgeous 
accessories  shown  in  these  French  ])ortraits.  They  may 
be  stately,  but  even  the  best  of  them  savour  somewhat 
of  the  fashion-plate.  .Mr.  Rutter's  book  is  well  illus- 
trated, even  though  the  choice  has  been  limited  to 
subjects  which  have  been  copiously  reproduced  al- 
ready. 'I"hc  index,  however,  is  tiuite  imworthy  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,   .and  should  be  largely  extended. 


Chamberlain 
(George  Allen  & 
Co.,  Ltd.     2  Vols. 
£3  3s.  net) 


H.\RDLV  any  foreign  artist  has  been  more  identified 
with   England   than    Hans   Holbein  the  younger.      One 
cannot  speak  of  him  as  a  naturalised 
"  Hans  Holbein  Englishman  with  such  certaint)-  as 

the  Younger"  „f  \^^^  j^^.^j^^  ^ely,  and  Kneller  in 

^      '      ""^     '  the  seventeenth  century,  West  and 

Copley  in  the  eighteenth.  Whistler 
and.\lma-Tademain  the  nineteenth, 
iir  lohu  Singer  .Sargent  at  the 
present  time :  for  Holbein,  unlike 
them,  left  hostages  for  his  return  to  his  former  abode  in 
the  shape  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  domiciled 
at  Hasle  all  the  time  that  the  painter  was  living  in 
England.  Vet  though  he  twice  visited  the  foimer  place, 
he  showed  little  inclination  to  again  make  it  his  pemia- 
nent  abode,  e\en  though  the  burghers  offered  him  a 
pension  if  he  would  remain.  He  had  formed  ties  here, 
which,  though  illegitimate,  probably  anchored  him  to 
the  country :  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
republican  simplicity  of  Basle  would  have  offered  many 
attractions  to  one  who  was  chief  painter  at  the  luxurious 
court  of  Henry  \T1I.  This  important  new  work  by 
.Mr.  .\.  B.  Chamberlain  on  the  artist  conclusively  shows 
what  .an  important  share  England  had  in  Holbein's  life- 
work.  Though  (lerman  by  birth  and  education,  most  of 
his  best  pictures  were  iiroduced  here,  and  it  was  in  this 
country  that  he  first  learnt  to  practise  in  miniature,  a 
medium  in  which  his  fame  was  only  second  to  that  of  oil- 
painting.  Mr.  Chambeilain  does  not  suggest  it,  but  it 
is  highly  probable  ih.it  Holbein's  residence  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  largely  modified  his  art.  It  certainly 
centred  his  attention  on  portraiture,  and  though  there 
were  no  great  native  artists  in  F^ngland,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  concrete  artistic  tradition  already  existed.  The 
pre-Holbcin  ixirtraits  in  this  country,  though  far  inferior 
in  technii|uc,  exhibit  certain  striking  similarities  of  style 
with  those  of  the  great  ])ainter,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  work  was  at  least  as  much  influenced  by  the  existing 
English  art  as  the  latter  was  modified  by  his  superior 
talent.  Mr.  Chaudierl.iin's  work  is  thoroughly  exhaustive  : 
one  may  not  thoroughly  agree  with  all  his  conclusions, 
l>ut  he  puts  into  lucid  sequence  all  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  his  book  f(n-ms  not  only  the  best  record 
of  Holbein's  art  that  we  possess,  but  also  of  the  contem- 
porary English  art  of  the  |)eriod.  It  is  less  an  account 
of  the  artist  than  an  extended  examination  of  all  his 
works,  every  ])icture  being  fully  described  in  its  chrono- 
logical order,  its  subsec|ucnt  history  recorded,  and  an 
account  given  of  the  subjects  of  the  portraits  when  the 
latter  can  be  identified,  the  biographical  details  of  the 
artist's  career  forming  the  links  which  connect  the  accounts 
of  the  pictures  together.  His  book  incidentally  affords 
mournful  evidence  of  how  largely  England  is  being 
depleted  of  its  artistic  treasures.  Something  like  thirty 
authenticated  jiictures  and  miniatures  by  Holbein  still 
remain  here  ;  but  not  so  many  years  ago  the  number 
unght  have  been  almost  doubled.  Of  the  baker's  dozen 
of  the  artist's  examples  in  .Vmerica,  every  one  appears 
to  have  been  acquired  from  England,  while  the  bulk  of 
his  chief  works  in  the  National  C.alleries  on  the  Continent 
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lit-  tlLiivcd  from  the  same  source,  some  in  former  gene- 
rations, but  others  comparatively  recently.  As  an  instance 
of  the  hitter  one  may  cite  the  fine  Portrait  of  an  L'nknmvii 
liliterly  Man,  now  in  the  Kaiser  Kriedricli  Museum  at 
Uerlin,  which  was  secured  by  the  German  authorities 
from  the  sale  of  Sir  John  Millais  in  1897  for  /jj,  150 — 
a  low  price,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  examples 
of  the  painter  in  the  National  (iallcry  cost  respectively 
^18,333  and  ^72,000.  Mr.  Chamberlain  deserves  ever\- 
praise  for  the  thorouj,diness  w'ith  which  he  has  executed 
his  arduous  task.  It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  compilation 
from  anterior  authorities,  though  the  latter  have  been 
extensively  consulted,  but  bears  evidences  of  original 
investigation  on  every  page,  and  he  has  evidently  seen 
nearly  all  the  works  described.  The  two  volumes,  which 
are  admirably  illustrated  both  in  colour  and  mono- 
chrome, should  form  a  permanent  book  of  reference  on 
the  artist  and  his  work. 


In  this  work  of  only  150  pages  Dr.  Flinders  Hetrie, 
with  the  help  of  140  illustrations,  makes  a  survey  of  the 

whole    range    of  Egyptian  art   from 

"The  Arts  and  1  ■  ..     •      .•            '      .u       n.   1 

_     ,        .  ,  prehistoric  times   to   the    Ptolemies 

Lralts  01  Ancient  ,  ^                        ,      .           , 

T-          If  L    \Mt  Tiir  'ind  Romans  ;  and,  since  the  survey 

Egypt,"  by  W.  M.  .                           ,      ,•   r         ■ 

T7,      ,        r>  .  ■  takes  in  Statuary  and  reliefs,  painting 

rlindcrs  retrie  '                       'r            b 

fT   N   Fo   \\'i\  and  drawing,  architecture  and  stone- 

working,  jewellery  and  metal-work, 
i;lass,  pottery,  ivory-work,  wood- work,  plaster  and  cloth- 
ing, it  is  necessarily  a  very  general  one,  which  yet 
contrives  to  furnish  a  sufficiently  vivid  presentation  of 
the  history  of  an  art  that  was  subject  to  seven  revolu- 
tions of  civilization  and  covered  6,000  years  of  historical 
time. 

Never  was  an  art  so  erratic  in  its  evolution — if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  said  to  have  had  an  evolution.  Suddenly,  at 
the  dawn  of  history,  it  begins,  like  Greek  literature,  by 
being  true  and  great,  the  rest  of  its  history  being  a 
gradual  decline,  with  spurts  and  incidents,  from  a  zenith 
to  a  nadir — and  this  in  all  branches  of  art,  except  perhaps 
painting ;  so  that  from  the  prehistoric  reliefs,  represent- 
ing animals  with  criss-cross  lines  between  their  outlines 
to  indicate  the  connection  of  those  outlines,  and  with 
their  noses  touching  one  another — a  curious  convention, 
the  significance  of  which  is  well  worth  the  further  study 
of  the  arclueologist — from  such  crudities  the  leap  to 
such  a  statue  as  the  illustration  seems  all  but  sudden  : 
this  being  a  figure  in  wood  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  the 
Pyramid  age  of  Khufu  and  Khafra,  hardly  a  thousand 
years  from  the  first  of  the  Early  Kings.  It  is  the 
figure  of  an  unknown  lady  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  and 
in  its  vivacity,  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  dash  of  the 
figure,  the  aristocracy  of  the  features,  might  do  well 
for  the  statue  of  an  English  horsewoman.  The  sketch 
of  the  lapse  from  so  much  dignity,  truth,  and  simplicity 
to  the  more  meretricious  work  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
am!  the  levity  and  mere  prettiness — sometimes  touched 
with  Greek  influences  of  the  New  Kingdom — Dr.  Flin- 
ders I'ctrie  makes  no  less  than  fascinating,  in  spite  of, 
here  and  there,  some]  obscurities  of  expression. 


"  Notes  on 
Pictures  in  the 


It  is  a  common  saying  among  writers  that  since  the 
days   of  Charles    I.    no   member  of  the  English  Royal 
Family  can  be  considered  a  dis- 
criminating patron  of  the  arts.     Mr. 
I  r  If  Lionel  Cust's   Notts  on  I'icliires  in 

.        „  the  Royal  Collections  affords  a  sub- 

tions  .  •;  ,        .  ,  , 

o    I  •       ,  I-     .         stantial  amount   of  evidence  to  the 
By  Lionel  Cust, 

MVO      fChatto     '^"""■^'■y-     If  the  nucleus  of  the  royal 
ind  Windus  collections  was  made  by  Henry  \'1 1 1, 

fs    6d.  net)  and  Charles  I.— many  of  the  pictures 

included  in  this  being  dispersed  by 
order  of  the  Commonwealth  or  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  Whitehall — the  greater  number  of  the  existing  pictures 
have  been  added  subsequently.  Frederick  I'rince  of 
Wales,  and  George  III.  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  made  extensive  additions,  while  lieorge  IV.  was 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  "  many  art  treasures  from 
France  after  the  degringolade  of  the  French  royal  house 
and  the  nobility,"  while  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort 
formed  in  the  early  days  of  his  married  life  certain  col- 
lections of  pictures  chiefly  of  works  of  primitive  artists 
of  North  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  which 
have  been  found  "  to  supplement  the  existing  royal 
collection  in  many  unusual  and  particularly  interesting 
ways."  Mr.  Cust's  interesting  volume  is  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  better  known  pictures  in  the  royal 
palaces,  these  having  already  been  described  in  a  work 
issued  by  the  desire  of  King  Edward  VII.,  as  with  the 
pictures  of  secondary  importance  not  noticed  in  the 
former  work,  but  which  include  many  examples  of  high 
artistic  interest.  Much  of  the  collection  of  the  Prince 
Consort  comes  within  this  category,  and  the  description 
of  the  pictures  forming  it  comprise  a  large  portion  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Cust  is  a  complete  master  of  his  subject, 
and  brings  such  an  amount  of  research  to  bear  on  it 
that  his  work  possesses  a  utility  which  extends  far 
beyond  its  original  province.  The  book  deserves  to  be 
bought  if  only  for  the  new  light  it  throws  on  the  careers 
and  work  of  the  masters  whose  pictures  are  described. 
It  is  sumptuously  mounted  and  illustrated,  and  altogether 
forms  a  most  desirable  acquisition. 

The  Consolations  of  a  Critic,  the  latest  production  ot 

Mr.  C.|Lewis  Hind's  industrious  pen,  introduces  us  once 

more  to  Claude  William  Shaw,  that 

"The  Consola-  creation  of  the  authors  fancv  who 

tions  of  a  Cr.t.c  "       ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^  appearance   in    The 

By  C.  Lewis  Hmd      ^,/„^^/,.„„  „^„„  ^,./,-^/.     g^aw  and 

(Adam  and  ,  .  .  t-  ■  u        j   it 

\,      ,      D,     ,  his  two  sisters.  Faith  and  Honour, 
Charles  Black  ,.,,■,       ,        .  .         v       1  •     . 

, ,      ^  V  are  hfe-hke  sketches ;  but  the  object 

of  the  book  is  less  the  delineation  of 
their  characters  than  the  presentation  in  a  conversational 
form  of  the  writer's  views  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters 
connected  with  art  and  artists.  This  method  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  author's  many- 
sided  sympathies  ;  his  genius  is  of  the  peripatetic  order: 
instead  of  delving  into  a  single  phase  of  art  and  minutely 
analyzing  its  components  and  its  significance,  he  loves  to 
wander  over  the  whole  field  of  artistic  endeavour,  pointing 
out  any  beauty  that  appeals  to  him,  whether  it  occurs  in 
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the  work  of  an  Italian  primitive,  a  Dutch- naturalist,  or 
an  English  poet  impressionist.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a 
gossip  on  art  in  general,  but  gossip  of  a  high  order,  in 
wliich  often  some  apt  phrase  will  reveal  to  the  reader  a 
more  true  idea  of  the  inner  meaning  of  things  than  a 
whole  chapter  of  laboured  explanation.  Mr.  Huid  is  the 
apostle  of  no  particular  phase  or  period  of  art,  but  finds 
good  in  all.  A  reader  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  have 
his  sympathies  broadened,  and  though  he  may  not  learn 
to  love  everything  that  is  praised  in  it,  the  volume  will 
at  least  leach  him  to  respect  much  that  otherwise  he 
might  have  unreservedly  condemned. 

TheRK  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which 
liaxc-  boon  more  used — or.  to  express  it  tersely,  banded 
abi)ut— than  "Decadence."  It  has 
been  ein|)loyed  by  all  classes  of 
society,  by  all  sects,  and  is  common 
to  the  lips  of  those  who  are  purely 
apprentices  in  the  art  of  letters.  It 
is  generally  used  to  imply  something 
\  icious  or  immoral,  whereas  it  is 
simply  sonu-thing,  so  well  expressed 
\>\  .\shninre  Winj^atc.  "out  of  due  linie."  The  "  Deca- 
dents" li,i\e  ll(iuii-.lK-d  in  e\er\age,  but  ne\crmoreso 
than  in  the  eiglUeen-nineties,  when  the  gentle,  cigarette- 
smoking  Harlanil  bandeil  together  his  noble  company  in 
The  Yellow  liooh.  The  gods  must  lui\e  loved  them,  for 
lhe\-  all  died  \(iung.  .\  full  appreciation  has  never  been 
accorded  them  -singly,  because  the  grass  is  too  green  on 
their  gia\es.      The   slow    \ihi;el    of  time   must   rt'\()Ke  a 


"  Charles  Conder: 
His  Life  and 
Works,"  by 
Frank   Gibson 
(John   Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head 
2IS.  net) 


little  longer  before  the  public  can  see  these  men  and 
women  in  a  true  perspective.  Out  of  the  distinguished 
brotherhood  of  Crackenthorpe,  Beardsley,  Wilde,  Dow- 
son.  Johnson,  Harland,  Thompson  and  Davidson,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  Charles  Conder  by  the  elegant 
edition  of  his  Life  and  Works  by  Frank  (iibson,  worthy 
of  the  house  of  The  Bodley  Head.  Whatever  may  be 
said  regarding  Frank  Cibson's  views  of  Conder,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  has  done  his  work  thoroughly,  and 
through  his  labours  one  can  form  an  adequate  judgment 
of  this  versatile  artist's  productions.  To  this  end  Frank 
(Iibson  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  the  owner-- 
of  Conder's  works,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  artist's  lithographs  and  etchings,  which 
is  included  in  this  publication.  The  book  contains  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations,  including 
a  portrait  of  Conder  by  himself.  The  plates  in  this 
volume  include  a  drawing  on  silk,  decorative  panels,  fan 
designs,  and  garnitures  for  dresses,  besides  reproductions 
of  this  original  artist's  distinctively  delicate  oil  paintings. 
As  an  illustrator  Conder  does  not  rank  high,  which  Frank 
Gibson  accounts  for  in  the  fact  that  he  was  of  an  inde- 
pendent nature,  and  could  not  be  bound  down  to  illustrate 
other  visions  than  his  own.  He  himself  said  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Tom  Roberts,  "  In  my  own  case  (one  knows 
best)  I  have  remained  myself  without  any  temptation  to 
follow  others."  The  work  of  this  ])ainter  of  roses  and 
fruit  blossoms  :delicacy,  finesse,  originality  come  to  one's 
lip^  when  one  thinks  of  Conder's  worksi  can  be  adequateh' 
and  beautifully  sununcd  U])  in  the  three  words  employed 
In    Frank  (Iibson  :    "  .\  painter  of  faerie." 
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Special     Notice 


Enquiries  should  be  iiiadc  upon  the  coupon  winch  will  be  lound  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  Thk  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  imjxjssible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
inmiediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  .sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
neces.sary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country- 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Manager  of  Enquiry   lU-pi..  Tin';  Connoisseur,  35-39,   Maddox  Street.  \V." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Etchings  by  Armytage,   Oreatbach,  etc.— A7, 729 

(.Siiuthport).  —  None  of  tlie  |irinls  yoii  nieiUion  would  be  likely 
to  realise  more  than  a  few  shillings  apiece. 

Water-colours  by  Haghe. — Ay, 730  (Ilobart,  Tas- 
mania).- Tlierc  is  some  demand  for  works  by  this  artist,  but  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  place  a  value  upon  your  drawings 
without  seeing  them.  As  regards  the  subject  by  Beechey, 
this  is  not  characteristic  of  this  artist,  and  in  the  London 
market  we  fear  it  would  not  realise  any  sum  of  note. 

Engravings  by  L.  Boilly.— A7,732  (llavcrstock  Hill).— 
None  of  the  engravings  which  yoii  describe  would  realise  any 
sum  of  importance. 

Bras^i  Mortar.— .V 7,733  (Glasgow).— Judging  from  your 
description,  «e  should  not  value  your  mortar  at  more  th.in 
505.   to  £5. 

"  A  Wife  and  a  Widow,"  hj  J.  U.  5mith.— A7,734 

(liravenhagc).  —  The  prints  you  describe  are  both  of  value 
when  in  fine  slate,  but  as  your  impressions  are  Iroth  very  much 
damaged,  we  should  need  to  see  them  before  giving  an  opinion. 
The  approximate  value  of  your  two  prints  by  Nutter,  assuming 
them  to  be  good  impressions,  is  lietween  ^^15  and  ;t20. 

Antonio  Tempesta.  —  A7,736  (Teignmouih).  —  This 
eminent  I'lorentine  painter  was  lx)rn  in    1555,  and  was  amongst 


ilie   rust  lu  .u:.(uite  a 
and  battle  scenes. 


celebrated  name  In  Italy  for  landscapes 


Liverpool  Print. —A7, 738  (Manchester).  —  This  print 
wnuM   l)e   unlikely   to  realise  more  than  .about   15s. 

Prints  by  James  Godby.— A7, 740  (Worcester).— Theie 
Is  some  demand  for  colour-prints  by  this  engraver,  but  from  your 
description  it  is  ((uite  impossible  for  us  to  place  a  definite  value 
upon  them. 

Early  Photograph.  — A7, 741  (Berlin).- There  Is  practi- 
cally no  market  for  early  photographs  unless  ihey  are  of  very 
special  interest. 

Old  Bibles.  — A7. 742  (Ipswich).  — All  the  bibles  youdescril* 
are  of  loo  recent  a  dale  to  interest  collectors,  and  the  four  would 
not  realise  more  than  15s.  10  £1. 

Mason  Ware  Jug.— A7, 749  (Coventry). -Your  jug  is  one 
of  a  set,  ami  singly  »c  should  not  value  it  at  more  than  7s  61I. 

Jacobean  lablc.  - A7, 753  (rorlhcawl).— You  ate  correct 
in  .assuming  your  table  to  be  a  Jacobean,  and  its  value  we 
should  place  at  /8  to  ^t'lO- 

Trafalgar  Number  of  •■  1  he  Times."— A7,758  (New 
Cross).— The  value  of  inis  cioes  noi  exceed  2s.  6d.,  and  if  the 
reprint,  it  is  practically  valueless. 
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Special    Notice 

Reaiif.ks  u\  Till.  (,(i.\'.\ui>-i,L'K  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
shotiid  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  tiie  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover 
Uuildings,  35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  jjersonal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  apjjlicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  ])edigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enijuired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  Use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  sui)plicd  on  a])[)licatioii. 

When  asking  infcjrmalion  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  mav  be  alreadv  known  to  the  applicant,  should 
be  set  forth. 

Inui)i<K.i.i.. — The  armsnf  ihi>  family  were  confirmed  to  Roljert 
Idiidrell,  of  Wilcliam,  in  the  Isle  of  F.ly,  co.  Cambridge,  2  July, 
1597.  At  the  same  time  a  crest  was  granted.  Arms.  —  .Sa., 
three  round  buckles,  the  tongues  pendant,  arg. ,  in  chief  a  cres- 
cent for  difference.  Cin/. — .-\n  heraldic  antelope '>  head  couped 
arg. ,  collared  sa.,  buckled  and  stuilded  or. 

Cooi.im;.  —  From  llie  description  you  give  ii  is  impossible  10 
identify  the  arm^.      .Send  us  a  rough  dr.iwing. 

Towijooi).  —  This  name  is  to  be  found  frecpienlly  in  the  West 
of  England,  principally  .Somersel,    Hristol,  Dorset,  and   Devon. 

William  le  I.acer. 
Will  dated  1322. 


In  1525  one  Edward  Togood  took  his  B. .■\..  and  in  152S  his 
M..\.,  at  Oxford.  In  1550  an  Edward  Togood  was  vicar  of 
Hungerford,  Berks.,  and  five  years  later  was  rector  of  Wraxall, 
Somersel.  Three  members  of  this  family  appear  in  the 
Di<:tionayy  of  National  Bioi^raphy^  viz.,  Richard  Towgood, 
1595  ? — 1683,  Dean  of  Bristol.  He  was  master  of  the  Grammar 
ISchool,  College  Green,  Bristol  ;  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  ;  seques- 
tered 1645  ;  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  prebendary 
of  Bristol  1660,  and  dean  1667  ;  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 

Michaijah  Towgo  td  (1700-1792),  dissenting  minister,  of  high 
Arian  j)rinciples  ;  published  \\\*t  Dissentin;^  Gentleman's  Letters, 
17468,  and  other  works.  His  cousin,  Matthew  Towgood, 
(1710-46),  a  minister,  is  also  included. 

.■\RMS. — The  arms  you  describe — Gu.  a  chev.,  vair  betw. 
three  bezants  a  chief  indented  or — belong  to  the  family  of 
Sybelles,  of  co.  Essex. 

I.MKK.  —  Richard  Lacer  was  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London 
in  1346.  He  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife's  name  being 
Juliana,  and  his  second  Isabella.  This  Isabella  was  buried  in 
Bromley  Parish  Church,  Kent,  the  brass  to  her  memory  being 
>till  preserved  in  the  church.  It  is  as  follows: — "Hie  jacet 
Isabella  ti"nda  ur  Rici  Lacer  nup  Maior  Londin,  |  que  obiit 
qrto  kl'auq'ti  a'    d'i  Mcrii.xi  cui  aie  ppiciel  deuo  am." 

In  1861  Mr.  Bcnhani,  a  resident  of  Bromley,  compiled  an 
account  of  iliis  family,  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
entitled  "  Notes  illustrative  of  an  ancient  inscription  on  a 
brass  iilate  in  Bromley  Church,  Kent."'  This  is  not  in  the 
BTitish  Museum,  but  the  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  copy,  which  is  at  your  di>posal. 

.Since  the  above  compilation,  much  valuable  information 
relating  to  the  Lacers  has  come  to  light,  in  particular  Dr. 
.Sharpens  CoutI  of  Hustintis  li'ills,  from  which,  with  additions 
horn  other  sources,  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  pedigree. 

The   Lacer  arms  were  Or,  on  a  cross,  azure,  five  roses,  argent. 

-  Katherine. 


John  le  Lacer. 

Will  dated  7th 

April,  1349. 


Juliana,  =  Richard  de  Lacer, 


living 
538. 


mercer  of  London  : 

Sheriff,  1329  ; 

Mayor,  1  545  :  and 

of  Bromley.      Will 

dated  27th  July, 

1361. 


.Margery. 


Isabella.  Will  date.i 
29lh  July,  1361.  She 
and  her  husband  died 
of  the  Plague  of  1 36 1. 


Isabella. 


luliana. 


Juliana. 


John  de  Lacer,  =  Agnes, 
Lord  of  the  living 

Manor  of  Plege-        1361. 
don,  CO.  I-.ssex  : 
ot).  Iiefore  I  56 1. 


Richard  de  Lacer.  Sir  William  Bruyne,  =  Alice  =  Sir  Robert  Marney,  Kt. 

Kl.  1 

Ingram  Bruyne. 
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Thk  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Kit/- 
Henry,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most 
trusted  advisers  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  I'ierpont  Morgan  in  matters 
of  art,  was  a  collector  of  rare 
taste  and  discernment.  Many 
of  the  choice  objects  he  accimiii- 
lated  were  from  time  to  time 
exhibited  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  to  which  he  was 
a  liberal  donor  ;  while  the  high 
esteem  in  which  connoisseurs 
held  his  judgment  was  shown  1)\- 
the  remarkable  prices  realized 


SAl.VEK,     15    INCHES 


GEOKLK    II. 


pieiceil  uiili  ire  Ills-work,  and 
chased  with  flowers  and  pagixla 
ornament,  showing  the  Chippen- 
tlale  Chinese  inrtucn<:e.  The 
fashion  for  Chinese  ornamenta- 
tion flourished  for  a  brief  period 
during  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  again  came 
into  \-  o  g  u  e  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  ;  but 
there  are  few  salvers  which  are 
so  decorated,  and  none  are  re- 
corded with  the  pagoda  orna- 
mentation as  belonging  to  the 
period  of  this  example.  •  )ther 
noteworthy  pieces  on  view  at 
Mi,  Regent  Street,  are  a 
J.acobean  porringer,  chased  with 
acanthus  leaves  and  with  two 
scroll  handles,  which  is  in  tine 
condition,  and  bears  the  hall- 
mark of  16S5:  a  pair  of  rare 


sik-.ar  vase,  i!y  burraoe 
havf.M'okt        ceorge  hi.,  1777 

by  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  01 
his  collection  of  silver  at  Christie's 
when  a  number  of  records  were 
broken,  .\mongst  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  pieces  then  sold  was  a  hand- 
some salver — diameter  15  inches — 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Ceorge  II., 
which  has  been  secured  by  the  Cold- 
smiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Company, 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  their 
premises,  112,  Regent  Street,  \V. 
This  salver  is  unique  in  its  character, 
having  a  plain  centre  and  a  border 


MUFFINEER,    BV   SAMl'El.  WEI.UEK 
ONE  OF  A  PAIR      5J  INCHES      f.EORCE  I., 


PORRINGER 


JA.MES    II.,     1685 


'CANriI.FJiriOK       6.4  INCIIF_S       ONE  OF 
1717  A  SET  OF  FOUR      BY  JOHN  HAMILTON 

WILLIAM    HI.,    IRISH,    I7OI 

Karly  Ceorgian  muffineers,  5J  inches 
high,  with  pierced  tops,  made  by 
Samuel  Welder  in  1717.  in  the  octa- 
gonal fonn  fashionable  at  the  [K-riod  : 
a  set  of  four  candlesticks,  6J  inches 
in  height,  made  in  1701  by  John 
Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  who  was 
Warden  of  the  Irish  (iolclsn)iths' 
Compan\'  in  1714  :  and  a  sugar  vase, 
beautifully  saw-pierced  and  engraveii 
with  be.ided  ornaments,  the  work  of 
that  well-known  silversmith,  Hurragc 
Davenport,  in  1777. 


The  Connoisseur 


Old  Chinese 
Bronzes 


The  Chinese  were  artists  in  bronze  before  porcelain 
had  been  thouu,'ht  of,  and  when  their  finest  pottery  con- 
sisted of  rude  pieces  of  baked  earthen- 
ware. One  can  trace  the  oldest  forms 
of  their  ceramic  art— and  these  were 
based  on  the  bronze  utensils  which  preceded  them — not 
further  back  than  the  beginning'  of  the  Chou  dynasty 
M169  B.C.;,  but  their  bronze  art  was  tlourishing  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Emperor  Yu,  the  founder  of  the  Hsia 
dynasty  (2205-1767  B.C.  1.  Yu  is  said  to  ha\e  constructed 
vast  hydrograjihic  works  which  redeemed  China  from 
floods,  and  afterwards  to  ha\  e  divided  it  into  nine 
provinces  ;  but  to  the  art-lo\  cr,  perhajis,  the  most 
interesting  legend  regarding  him  is  that  he  cast  nine 
bronze  tripod  vessels  from  metal  sent  u])  from  these 
provinces  to  his  capital.  There  arc  no  e.xisting  pieces 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  liis  reign,  or  indeed  to  the 
period  of  the  dynasty  he  founded,  but  the  legend  is  fully 
worthy  of  credence  ;  thus  one  has  |)lausible  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  was  known  in 
China  well  over  4,000  years  ago.  In  the  exhibition  of 
Chinese  bronzes  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Yanianaka's 
galleries  (127,  New  Bond  Street)  there  is  a  figure  of  this 
great  emi)eror  and  also  of  each  of  his  predecessors,  the 
Km])erors  Yao  and  Slum,  the  trio  who  are  supposed 
to  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Chinese  golden 
age.  The  last-named  rulers  are  idealised  as  disinterested 
models  of  virtue,  while  Yu,  though  his  own  reign  was 
glorious,  established  the  seeds  of  misrule  in  the  empire 
by  making  the  office  of  emperor  hereditary,  instead,  as 
formerly  was  the  case,  of  transmitting  it  to  the  man  best 
fitted  to  occupy  it.  These  three  great  rulins  were  in 
after  ages  elevated  to  the  rank  of  tutelary  deities,  and 
their  im.iges,  like  many  of  the  other  objects  in  the 
exhibition,  have  a  religious  significance  corresijonding 
in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  Christian  saints  as  rendered 
by  the  p.ainters  and  sculptors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  period  of  Chinese  art  e.xemplificd  in  the  exhibition, 
ranging  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eightcHnith  century, 
possesses  many  affinities  to  European  art  of  the  same  or 
a  slightly  earlier  date,  and  the  probability  is  that  when 
the  Oriental  canons  of  sculptmesque  design  become 
better  understood  by  the  modern  collector,  similar  ])ieces 
will  rank  in  value  with  Renaissance  bronzes.  With  the 
Chinese  the  decorative  motif  a])])ears  to  have  always 
ranked  higher  than  the  realistic,  while  in  their  bronzes 
they  employ  the  adjuncts  of  colour  'and  inlay  less  to 
heighten  their  semblance  to  life  than  as  pure  embellish- 
ment. The  earliest  works  shown  at  Messrs.  \'amanaka's 
are  probably  the  somewhat  quaint  statuettes,  which,  from 
their  weight,  would  ap|)car  to  be  made  of  iron,  and  were 
originally  coloured,  probably  with  red  sulphide  of  arsenic 
and  gold  lacquer.  One  or  two  of  these  a])pcar  to  have 
been  long  buried  ;  the  chemical  action  of  the  earth  has 
nearly  denuded  them  of  their  colour,  which  on  others 
appears   nearly   in    its    pristine    condition.      These   may 


belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.  To  the  si.xteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  must  be  ascribed  the  representa- 
tions of  the  divinities  connected  with  Buddhism,  which, 
introduced  into  China  in  the  first  century  .-^.D.,  largely 
influenced  the  whole  future  of  Chinese  art.  Among  these 
the  figures  of  Buddha  himself  predominate.  In  one — a 
bronze  statuette  which  attains  a  majestic  dignity  in  its 
conception — he  is  shown  in  a  benign  attitude  pointing 
upward  to  the  heavens  with  his  right  hand  and  down  to 
the  earth  with  his  left,  symbolical  of  his  supreme  power 
over  both.  His  hair  is  in  the  traditional  short  curls, 
crowned  by  a  jewel,  and  his  ear-lobes  enlarged  to  an 
exaggerated  size,  typical  of  wisdom ;  while  his  robes, 
patterned  with  an  inlay  of  gold  and  siher  wire,  are 
gathered  in  simple  folds  about  him.  Another  image 
represents  him  as  an  ascetic,  the  form  of  his  attenuated 
figure  being  modelled  with  wonderful  realism.  Almost 
as  ])opular  a  divinity  as  Buddha  himself  is  Kuan  Yin, 
the  (kxidess  of  Mercy,  whose  representations  often  take 
a  form  curiously  like  that  of  the  \'irgin  and  Child.  In 
some  of  the  statues  of  her  here  she  is  shown  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  a  type  in  which  she  was  particularly 
worship])ed  by  women  desirous  of  bearing  children.  One 
of  the  most  important  bronzes  represents  her  without  this 
addition,  seated  in  a  benign  attitude,  with  her  legs  coiled 
under  her,  the  feet  appearing  over  instead  of  under  her 
limbs.  This  divergency  from  ordinary  usage  is  peculiar 
to  Chinese  saints  and  ascetics,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
nearly  all  the  divinities  and  holy  characters  are  repre- 
sented in  this  way.  The  goddess  is  wearing  a  necklace 
of  beads  and  a  cross,  which  is  one  of  her  symbolic  adorn- 
ments. In  other  examples  she  is  shown  standing  with 
her  arms  folded  under  her  robes. 

One  has  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  examples  of 
religious  symbolism  included  in  the  exhibition  that  one 
can  only  glance  at  the  bronzes  of  a  secular  character, 
many  of  which  are  marvels  of  fine  craftsmanship. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  figure  of  a  ra/caii 
—  one  of  the  degrees  among  the  Buddhist  monks  — 
noteworthy  for  its  fidelity  to  life  ;  the  figure  of  a 
female  on  an  antelope,  and  some  of  the  representations 
of  animals. 

.\.\(illli%R  interesting  exhibition  of  Oriental  art  is  now 
on  \ii:«  at  the  galleries  of  the  .Alexander  Clark  Company, 


Chinese  and 
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am 


I    1 2(\    Fenchurch  Street, 


E.C.).      Included  in  the  display  are 


Japanese  Art         ,     .  '  ,        rr-i  ■  it 

'   ^  choiceexamplesofChmese  and  Japanese 

carvings,  bronzes,  lacquer-work,  porcelain,  kimonos,  and 
\arious  curios,  many  of  which  should  make  ideal  gifts 
for  the  Christmas  season.  The  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  varied  that  has  been  seen  in  this  country.  An  in- 
teresting memento  of  it  is  being  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
well-written  biochure  on  T/n-  Arl  0/  Japan  and  the  Far 
Jiast.  which  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  finest  pieces  shown. 
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Tkkasuke-houses  of  art  and  ancient  memories. 
Such  words  aptly  describe  the  noble  mansions  which 
are  scattered  over  the  English  countryside,  splendid 
not  (jnly  in  themselves,  but  also  in  the  taste  of  their 
possessors,  which  has  made  them  the  home  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  art. 

In  this  respect  many  of — what  may  be  termed — the 
IjiL^lish  baronial  halls  are  almost  unique.  Oenerations 
of  owners  have  occupied  them,  each  leaving  his 
individual  mark  on  the  buildings  and  their  contents, 
so  that  often  in  the  same  mansion  one  am  trace  the 
clcvelo])ment  of  English  architecture  from  feudal 
times,  when  all  other  considerations  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  strength  and  security,  up  to  the 
])resent  moment,  when  beauty,  luxury,  and  utility  are 
dominant  factors.  Other  houses  are  distinguished  by 
having  remained  unaltered  in  their  main  external 
features  since  the  time  they  were  built,  their  successive 
occupiers  having  made  their  additions  or  alterations 
in  entire  unison  with  the  original  design  ;  so  that  in 
the  twentieth  century  one  can  occasionally  come  upon 
some  huge  feudal  fortress  with  battlemented  walls 
frowning  over  a  broad-surfaced  moat,  and  presenting 
almost  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  when  its  owner, 
ill  everything  but  name,  was  ruler  of  all  the  country 
round,  iiaving  an  army  of  his  own,  and  acting  in 
nearly  everything  as  tliough  he  were  an  independent 
sovereign.  Other  mansions  tell  of  less  troublous 
times  ;  castellated  walls  and  moats  are  replaced  by 
nianv  window  fa(jades  enriched  with  Oothic  and 
Renaissance  decorations,  and  frcjnted  by  verdant  lawns 
and  Italian  garden.s,  these  in  their  turn  being  sujjer- 
seded  by  buildings  of  more  classical  design,  until 
in  modern  times  all  .stvles  of  architecture  have  been 


NOBLE 
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adopted  in  the  building  of  the  noble  homes  of 
England. 

Very  little  of  the  old  masonry  of  Belvoir  Ca.stle, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  residence,  which  is  illustrated 
in  our  heading,  has  survived  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1816,  when  nearly  all  that  was  interesting  succumbed 
to  the  flames.  The  old  Staunton  Tower  remains, 
however,  and  its  gold  key  is  still  offered  to  a  visiting 
sovereign.  The  modern  portions  of  the  edifice  are 
more  remarkable  for  the  artistic  quality  of  their 
contents  than  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture. 

Cobham  Hall,  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley, 
is  cs.sentially  a  home  of  ancient  memories.  The 
exterior  is  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  although  the 
inside  has  undergone  alterations  at  various  periods. 
The  huge  marble  mantelpiece  in  the  long  gallery, 
ornamented  with  caryatids  and  coats  of  arms,  is 
contemporary  with  the  shell  of  the  house,  and  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs. 
But  [jerhaps  the  crowning  glory  of  Cobham  consists 
in  the  stone  porch  of  the  quadrangle,  which  bears 
the  inscription  l>liO  oi'Tl  maxi,  and  the  date  1594. 
This  elaborate  masterpiece  makes  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  plain  brick  and  stone  of  the  surrounding  buildings. 
The  founder  of  the  hall  was  Sir  William  Hr<M)ke, 
died  1597,  who  was  created  Lord  Cobham  on  his 
succession  to  the  e.states  in  1558,  and  the  actual 
erection,  commenced  in  1584,  was  not  finished  till 
about  1601.  Henry,  Lord  Cobhanj,  son  of  the  above, 
continued  the  work  after  his  father's  deiith,  and  it  is 
to  the  period  of  his  succession  that  the  mantelpiece 
already  referred  to  belongs.  This  l,t)rd  Cobham  being 
attainted  in  1603,  his  estates  were  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  descendant  still  holds  them. 
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In  the  illustration  of  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  the 
scat  of  the  I",arl  of  Pembroke,  there  may  be  noticed 
one  of  those  architectural  freaks  which  sometimes 
')C(ur.  The  fine  Jacobean  gateway,  with  its  Tudor 
arch,  has  been  surmounted  by  an  abortive  attempt 
of  a  later  date  at  a  (lothic  lantern  and  battlements. 
Of  the  original  building,  which  was  known  in  the 
reign  of   Henry  VHI.   as   Wilton  Abbey,  very  little 


remains,  and  alterations  have  been  constantly  in  pro- 
gress, the  best  known,  jjerhaps,  being  the  construction 
of  the  Double  Cube  Room,  specially  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones  to  receive  the  famous  \'an  Dyck.s,  of  which  the 
huge  portrait  of  the  Pembroke  family  requires  es|K'cial 
attention.  Tliis  magnificent  work  was  badly  scorched 
in  a  fire  some  time  back,  but  has  been  so  cleverly 
restored  that  little  trace  remains  of  the  mishap. 
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likiiliL-iin  is  ralhc-r  more  oriialu  than  Kcdleston.  l.nit 
hv  no  iiu-ans  suffers  in  comparison,  and  liie  general 
effect  is  one  of  powerful  dignity.  It  was  nominally 
a  gift  from  the  nation  to  the  great  Duke  of  Nhiri- 
horough,  as  a  reward  for  his  victory  of  Wenlu'ini.  I!y 
.•\ct  of  I'arliainenl  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was 
transferre<l  from  the  Crown  to  the  Duke,  and  his  then 
grateful  .Sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  heightened  the 
munificence  of  the  gift  by  instructing  Sir  John 
\anl)rugh — equally  famous  as  a  dramatist  as  an 
architect — to  build  a  palace  in  the  [)ark  at  the  royal 


expense.  It  is  said  that  the  Ciovernment  actually 
expended  nearly  a  cjuarter  of  a  million  on  the  huge 
pile,  but  even  this  amount  was  not  .sufficient,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  when  they  fell  out  of  favour  with 
the  (^ueen,  had  to  sup])lement  it  largely  from  their 
own  resources  before  the  mansion  was  completed.  It  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  monument  extant  of  V'anbrugh's 
skill  as  an  architect,  for  though,  like  nearly  all  his 
works,  it  is  unduly  massive  and  heavy,  there  can  be 
no  dcjubl  but  that  it  has  an  imposing  and  majestic 
effect. 
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"Whence  this  Fine  Gold?" 

I'hk  (|u;mtity  ul  pure  gukl  oriiainunts  round 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  Scotland  is  one 
of  the  puzzles  of  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
jjcoples.  Where  did  they  obtain  enough  gold  to 
make  the  twisted  wire,  the  bracelets  with  the  open 
space  between  the  cup  or  spoon-like  ends  ? 

I  )id  they  obtain  the  metal  by  barter  with  strangers, 
and  if  so,  what  could  they  give  in  exchange  for  so 
much  bullion?  In  Sutherland,  of  late  years,  gold  in 
tinv  scales  has  been  found  in  the  sands,  and  worked 
until  it  was  proved  that  the  value  obtained  was  less 


By  the  DuKe  of  Argyll 

than  that  destroyed  in  the  ruin  ol  pa.-turage  valuable 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  grasses  were  killed  by 
the  rubbish  thrown  from  the  pits  and  trenches  men 
made  in  their  search.  Vet  this  gravel  sifting  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  gold,  for  the  metal  is  in  such  thin 
veins  when  found  in  the  hard  rock  containing  quartz, 
that  the  machinery  for  extricating  it  and  crushing  its 
parent  stone  must  have  been  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
early  workers.  They  must,  indeed,  have  had  many  a 
fight  before  the  course  of  a  burn  or  the  places  where 
water  in  old  times  had  flowed  could  be  searched  and 
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griclilUil  and  silted  tnr  the  small  grains  to  \w:  turned 
intn  tin-  tnl)al  trcasurr.  'I'lu'n  there  iiiiist  lia\e  been 
the  ineltinj:  in  hron/.e  ]i(its  over  tires  of  |ieat  and 
hr-wood.  fed  lor  lioiirs  until  the  grains  ran  lii|ind. 
and,  after  this  had  heen  watehed  and  noted,  the 
pouring  into  clay  or  stone  or  hron/e  nioiihls,  wliere 
the  ehain  links,  cjr  armlets,  or  little  plates  would  he 
allowi-d   to  cool. 

It  is  strange  that  the  ohjeets  in  gold  are  usually 
large.  l-'ew  small  ornaments  in  the  most  precious 
metal  have  been  recovered.  1  knew  of  one  lioard 
recovered,  although  the  legend  that  it  existed  had 
currency  among  the  people,  and  vet  it  had  never 
been  si-arched  for,  and  was  got  by  accident.  A  great 
l)oid(ler-st()ne,  the  size  of  a  small  cottage,  lav  on  a 
flat  bit  of  grass-grown  level  ground  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,  h  had  |)robably  bt-i-n  dislodged  i)\  some 
volcanic  ujiheaval  from  a  cliff  which  overlooked  the 
place  at  some  distance,  and  had  rolled,  after  falling, 
until  arrested  liy  the  flat  ground.  There  it  stood 
"on  end,"  ancl  there  was  a  tale  connected  with  it 
llial  (here  was  treasure  l>uried  under  it,  but  the  storv 
was  treated  as  an  old  wife's  "  iiavers,  "  and  no  man 
had  dug  to  fmd  out  the  truth.      But  agriculture  began 


to  be  systematically  pursued,  and  all  Hat  land  at  low 
levels  was  wanted.  The  superstition  among  the 
crofters  avowed  that  the  concealed  gold  would  never 
be  found  until  the  son  of  a  stranger  came.  Now 
powder  was  bought  to  blast  awav  the  big  boulder- 
stone.  Ploughing  had  alreadv  been  undertaken 
arcjund  it.  The  ploughing  was,  moreover,  not  now 
to  f)e  done  by  the  old  hand-spade,  but  by  a  modern 
plough  drawn  liy  two  horses.  The  ploughman 
waited  at  some  distance  with  his  team  until  the  blast 
had  taken  effect.  \Vhen  the  explosion  came  the  rock 
was  rent  in  pieces.  .Men  went  to  pull  the  pieces 
awa\'.  \\'hen  this  was  clone  the  ]ilough  was  led  over 
the  site,  upturning  the  sod.  The  haiul  that  led  the 
plough  was  that  of  an  English  boy,  who  had  recently 
been  taken  into  emplovment.  There  was  a  glitter  in 
the  soil  that  had  been  under  the  rock.  .Many  hands 
|)ounced  on  the  shiny  stufi".  It  was  a  ho.ird  of  three 
verv  solid  gold  bracelets.  i'wo  of  them  had  the 
saucer-like  cu|)s  at  the  interval  left  to  get  the  wrist 
through.  riie  third  had  no  such  cu|)s,  but  the  end 
was  neatlv  polished  off  with  a  slight  enlargement  of 
the  metal.  Thus  was  tradition  justified,  and  there  was 
the  "son  of  a  stninger,"  who  bad  been  foretold  as  the 
person  who  would  come  at  the  time  of  the  di.scovery  ! 
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1  have  thf  three  licavy  ornaments,  and  have  always 
been  inclined  to  Hsten  with  respect  to  the  "traditions 
among  the  peojjie,  "  if  these  be  the  descendants  of 
the  "old  lot."  Sometimes  the  enlarged  endings  of 
these  bracelets  are  as  large  as  plovers'  eggs,  and  like 
them  in  sha[)e. 

It  is  odd  that  some  small  objects  such  as  pins,  etc., 
are  not  more  fre(]uent.  I'erhaps  the  discoverers  melt 
them  when  they  appear.  While  pins,  large  and  small, 
of  bronze,  are  very  common,  there  are  few  remaining 
of  gold.  It  is  at  all  events  always  worth  the  while 
to  give  an  attentive  ear  to  .stories  current  among  the 
country-folk  of  the  existence  of  hidden  hoards.  A 
gallant  effort  has  been  lately  made  to  find  the  money 
chest  .said  to  have   exi.sted  on  the  "  Florence,"   the 


vessel  contributed  by  the  State  of  Tu-scany  to  the 
Armada.  And  yet  this  chest  has  not  been  found, 
but  a  fine  bronze  cannon,  evidently  one  of  those  cap- 
tured in  the  battle  of  J'avia  from  Francis  the  First 
ol  France,  a  fine  double-barrelled  deck  cannon,  now 
at  1  )ulwich  College,  and  many  coins  and  plates,  have 
been  fished  up,  and  the  leader  in  the  search,  Colonel 
Fo.ss,  decided  to  continue  diving  operation.s.  In 
this  ca.se  the  site  of  the  wreck,  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel,  prove  to  have  been  accurately  remembered 
after  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  history  of  the  finds  m-.ide  in 
Cireal  Britain  and  Ireland  have  not  been  more  care- 
fully registered.  People  who""  hoped  to  gain  more 
after  the  recovery  of  syme  "  salvage  "  were  probably 
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loath  lo  trll  all  tliL-y  kiKw.  i'lR-y  hn|,L-(l  that  more 
would  he  loimd  if  they  were  allowed  a  furthL-r  i)rivate 
search.  Il  was  by  accident  that  tlie  story  ol'  a  large 
(Itiaiitity  of  jiold  Roman  coins  which  came  to  light  in 
the  North  of  l-:iigland  was  known.  .\  holl.iw  in  an 
old  Uoman  wall  had  been  the  |)lacc  of  concealment, 
and  until  the  coins  were  e\hiliile<l  there  was  not, 
as  the  .Scots  would  say.  a  "sough"  as  to  liie  <  \ist- 
(iK  e  of  the  hoard.  N'ery  much  of  vahie  must  often 
ha\c  l)een  melted  down,  and  it  would  lie  well,  il 
it  were  [xjssible,  to  make  it  known  that  payment  of 
full  value  would  be  the  <ertain  reward  of  the  making 
known  of  such  finds.      In  the  old  duns  on   the  tops 


of  hills,  where  there  is  now  nothing  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  the  forts,  for  the  stones  have  been  used 
in  the  building  of  dykes  and  iiouses  below  these 
sites,  there  may  be  much  left,  although  only  the  name 
"dun"  may  be  left  to  signify  that  places  of  strength, 
garrisoned  by  old  warriors  remain  awaiting  excavation. 

[  The  blocks  illtislialins;  the  two  gold  ehaiiis  ami  gold  collar 
found  al  Co.  Deny,  I  he  Anglo-Saxon  ciipjotiiid  at  'Irewhiddlc, 
and  the  .</de  view  of  the  shrine  oj  St.  Patrick's  bell,  are  those 
which  were  med  on  /-ages  //,  jy,  and  j6j  respectively  of  the 
ilhiiiralcd  "  History  oJ  English  Hale;'  by  Mr.  C.J.  Jackson, 
I-.S..I.  Bats/ord,  1 91 1),  and  have  been  kindly  lent  by  the  author 
of  that  work  for  tiie  purpose  of  'his  article.] 
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LADV  HENKIHTTA   HHRBERT 
BY    SIR    JOSHL'A     KKVNOLOS 


Notes   on    some    Pictures   by   Sir 
By   Algernon    Graves,    F.S.A. 

The  follouiiii;  particulars — nianv  of  wliirli  an- 
not  gcni'rally  known — of  sonit-  of  this  artist's  finest 
pictiirus  irav  be  ol  interest.  One  ot  his  acknowledged 
mastcriiieces  is  Mrs.  Sitidoiis  as  Ihe  "  Trui^ic  Muse" 
a  conccjjtion 
on  which  he 
bestowed  his 
most  strenuous 
labours.  The 
occasion  was  a 
m  o  ni  e  ntous 
one.  H  is  re- 
cent pictures 
had  been  un- 
favourably re- 
ceived, while 
the  fa  ni  e  and 
ini[XJrtance  of 
his  sitter  ren- 
dered it  nece.s- 
s a r y  t ii a t  he 
should  produce 
a  work  worthy 
"f  both  their 
repu  ta  t  ions. 
North  cote  re- 
lates that  "the 
picl  lire  kept 
him  in  a  fever." 
W  lull  finished, 
Reynolds  ap)- 
pears  to  have 
been  highly 
pleased  with  it, 
for  he  signed 
the  work — a 
distinction  he 
rarely  bestowed  i.ahy   klizauktii    iiKRiiKRr  and  son 
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on  his  canva.ses.  The  signature  is  inscribed  round  the 
edge  of  the  sitter's  robe,  arranged  to  look  like  an  orna- 
mental patterning.  The  artist  took  the  occasion  to  [miv 
a  graceful  compliment  to  .Mrs.  Siddons — one  r>f  many 

proffered  dur- 
ing the  sitting 
— assuring  the 
great  actress 
that  he  could 
not  afford  to 
lose  the  (ip|K)r- 
tunity  of  going 
down  to  pos- 
terity on  the 
hem  of  her 
garment.  In 
his  picture  of 
Lady  Coikhtirii 
ami  Children — 
another  ma.ster- 
piece — now  at 
the  National 
C.allery.  Rey- 
nolds has  in- 
scribed h  i  s 
n  a  m  e  i  n  a 
s  i  m  i  I  a  r  w  a  y. 
and  legend  has 
it  that  he  prof- 
fered t  h  e  fair 
sitter  a  similar 
com  plime  n  t 
when  doing  it. 
There  are 
two  |iictures 
of  Mrs.  Sid- 
do  II  s  (I  s  the 
iiv   SIR   josiirA   KKVNoi.Ds  "Tra)^ie Muse, 
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one  belonging  lo  the   Duke  of  \\'e>tniin>ter,  ;ni(l  llu- 
other   to   Dulwich   College.        The   fiiNt    remained   on 
the  artist's  hands  for  several  years,  and  was  at  length 
bought  for  Soo  guineas  by  M.  de  Calonne.      It  was 
sold  at   the   ilispersal  of  his   pielure-  by  Skinner  and 
Dvke  in  1795   for  X7°°  '"   •^'''-  ^^''li'""   ^nnith.  M.P. 
for  Norwich,  who  e\hibiti-d  it  at  the  liritish  Institution 
in  1S13.     Mr.  Smith  sold  it  privately  to  ( u-orge  Watson 
Taylor  I'or  /.'ijoo,  and  at  his  sale  at  Christie's  it  was 
purchased  by  Earl  Crosvenor  forXii*^37-     '  'i^'  second 
picture  was  sold  by  Sir  Joshua  to  Xoel  1  )esent'ans  lor 
^,■735,  by  whom  it  was  left  to  Sir  l''rancis  liourgeois,  K..\., 
who  be(|Ueathed  it  to  Dulwich  ( 'oUege.    These  pictun-s 
uere  the  cause  of  a  serious  quarrel  between  \'alentiiic 
Creen  (the  failKHls  engraver)  and  the  painter.       The 
incident  is  recorded  in  two  long  letters  formerly  in  tin- 
possession  of  Lady  C'olomb,  a  relative  of  Sir  Joshuas. 
It   seems  that  dreen  imagined  that  he  had  a   |)romise 
from  Sir  Joshua  that  he  should  engrave  the  subject,  but 
for  .some  reason   Reynolds  declined  to  let   him    ha\e 
it,  giving  ]>reference  to   I'Vancis  Haward.  .\.1<..\.,  who 
ensjraved   in  the   stipple   manner,  and  uho  ultimately 
reproduced    it.       The    rejjly   to   Creen's    letter,   dated 
June  I  si,   i/'^.V  of  which   I   have  only  seen  the  draft, 
is  written   in  a   more  angrv  tone  than    1   should   ha\e 
expected  such  an  even-temijered  man  to  adopt.     The 
result  was  that  \'alentine  Creen,   who   had   previously 
cnuraxcd  manv  of  the   pictiues   by  Sir    loshua,  ne\<-r 
did  another  in   his  lifetime. 

Revnolds's  carelessness  with  his   pigments    and   his 
Use  of  fugitive  colours  in  many  ol  his  works   has  olten 
been   remarked   u])on.      It    is    rare,    howexcr.  that   he 
carried  his  carelessness  so  far  as  to  paini  ,1  picturi-  on 
an  unprimed   canvas.      One    such    instance    has    been 
brought  to  my  notice— that    of  tin-   lieautilid    i)ortrail 
of  Lad\  Elizalh-tli  Herbert  ami  Son.       This  lady,  uho 
was  the  daughter  o\  Charles,  1st   ivarl  of   ]':gremont, 
married  in  1771   Hc-nry  Herbert,  subsequently  created 
1st    Cord    Porchester,    and    afterwards     ICarl    of    ("ar- 
narvon.      The   bov  in  the  ])icture — wliich  was  ])ainted 
'"   '777 — '^  Charles,  her  second  son,  then  three  yi-ars 
of  aue.      'I'he  (effects  of  the  iuq)rimeil  canvas,  to  which 
the    piint   did    not    adhere,    became    marked    before 
i.S(>.',  wlu-n  bubbles  began  to  ajjpear  on   the  svn-face, 
which  burst.       The  picture  was  sent  to  my  father,  the 
late    Henry   Cra\t:.s,    by  the    i'larl    of    Carnarvon   for 
repairs,    as   the    paint    was   dropping   off   in    blisters. 
He,  kniiwing  the  owner  would  never  sanction  the  only 
remedy   (removing  the   paint  from   the  canvas),  gave 
the  order  for  tiiis   to   be  carried   oiu.       ihe    picture 
was    laid    face   downwards   on    a    bed   ot    paste,   and, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  the  unprimed  canvas  was  care- 
fully picked,   shred   by  slired,  from   the   i)igment,   the 
paste  kee|)ing  the  paint  in  its  origin. d  |>osition,  so  thai 


none  of  it  was  disturbetl.  This  process  revealed  all  Sir 
Joshua's  early  w<jrkings  on  the  canvas,  and  showed 
his  habit  of  sketching  the  figure  in  the  nude  befcjre 
adding  the  drapery,  the  sitter — or  at  least  the  model 
who  posed  for  this  portion  of  the  work — being  set 
down  without  any  clothing,  the  latter  being  subse- 
quentlv  added.  After  ihe  old  canvas  had  been 
entirelv  tukt-n  away  from  the  paint,  a  new  one  was 
laid  <lown  on  to  it.  The  jjrocess  of  transferring  a 
])icture  from  panel  to  (  anvas  had  often  been  carried 
out.  but  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  (  an\,is 
picttire  had  bet-n  transferred. 

Of  the  same  name.  lh(iUgh  no  inimetliate  relation  to 
I.ad\-  l-'.li/abeth,  was  that  of  l.ady  Henrietta  Herbert, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  families  of  the  Earl  of 
I'owis  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  married 
Edward,  Lord  ('live,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Indian  l-',mi)ire.  The  extinct  honours  of  the  wife's 
f.unilv  «crc  bestow cd  on  the  husband,  who  was  created 
Ivarl  of  Powis  an<l  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Lady 
Henrietta  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  several  years  before  her 
m.irriage.  Her  piiture  was  painted  in  1777.  and  was 
c'Ugraved  by  \alentine  Creen  in  1778.  There  is  no 
hat  in  the  print.  She  sat  as  Lady  Herbert  in  1777. 
antl  as  Lady  Clive  in  17.S(>,  but  no  price  is  added 
in  the  ledger.  This  is  a(  counted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Sir  Joshua  altered  llu-  wcjrk  anil  atlded  the  large 
hat  that  is  now  in  the  picture,  which  belongs  to  tin- 
I'.arl  of  l'owi>. 

.\nother  in--tance  of  alterations  being  made  in  tlu- 

costume  of  a  sitter  is  afforded  by  the  picture  of  .l/(;/;r 

.  Inu'lia,  Cmiii/ess  (and  aftenvards  first  Marchioness)  <>J 

Salishiirw       I'his   lady,  a  daughter  of  WilLs,   Marijuis 

of  Downshire,    was    born    in    1750.    and   suffered    the 

direful   fate-  ol    ln-ing  burnt   to  death   in   her   extreme 

old  aue  in  the  lire  which  consumed  the  west  wing  ol 

Hatfield  House  on  November  :; 7th,  1835.     She  sat  to 

Revnolds  in  i7.Soand  17S1,  and — as  1  have  already 

recorded  in  I'm-.  CoNNOissKfi-:,  \^)1.  I.,  page  104 — had 

the  fashion  of  her  costume  brought  up  to  that  of  17S7 

in  the  latter  vear,  giving  a  sitting  to  Reynolds  for  that 

purpose.     An   even    more   flagrant   instance   is  shown 

in   the  portrait  of  Jolin  Musters.       I'his  jiicture  was 

painted  in  1777,  and  was  in  the  costume  of  the  jjcriod. 

InU    about    iSjo    the    sitter    evidently   wished    to    be 

rejiresented  in  the  dress  he  then  wore,  and  em|)loyed 

a    iiainter    to    make    the    alteration.      This    painter 

judiciouslv  lift  the  original  paint  imtouched,  and  only 

painted  o\i-r  it.      It  was  in  tin-  new  dress  when  it  was 

sent  to  my  father  in   1X72  lo  be  engraved,  and  it  was 

sent  to  the  restorers,  when  the  new  paint  cami-  away 

in  flakes,  re\-ealing  the  picture  as  it  was  in  1777. 

The  wife  of  John   Musters  was  Sojihia,  one  of  the 
four   daughters  and   co-heiresses  of  James   Modylord 
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From   the  Hiiaraiiiifi  by  J.  R.  f^'iiiith,  ntlcr  Sir  Joshua  Rcytiolils 


The  C  'oiiJioisscnr 


i\l;illIM'.    I  MIV    riK/iiN     (Al-I  I'.kWAUns    l.ADV    MAK' 

Hcvudixl,  iif  MarisUi".  Slu-  ni.uriid  Mr.  Mu^lrr^ 
in  1777.  and  n.U  to  KcvnuUK  in  tin-  simu  year.  i'lie 
|)i(tuin-  uiiN  not  L-.\hil:iitc(l.  l)iit  J.  R.  Smith  made  u 
I'mi'  plati'  from  it  in  I77<).  Mr>.  Musters  was  one  of 
llie  reigning  Ijeauties  ol'  London  society,  l)iit  re|)ort 
has  it  that  lier  home  hfe  was  iinhap|)y,  her  husband 
not  altogelher  ap|)roving  of  the  amount  of  attention 
vhe  re(cived  from  her  numerous  admirers,  one  ol 
wliom  appears  lo  have  bi-en  the  I'rinee  (jI  W  ales.  'I  he 
lollowing  aneedote-  eoneerning  this  |)ortrail.  l<nowii  as 
.\/is.  .\fits/rrs  wa/A-i/ix  in  tlu-  Canhii,  to  ihstinguisli  it 
from  llie  Liter  portrait  painted  l)y  Reyn<ilds,  was  told 
me  hv  a  later  Mr^.  .Musters  in  1.S72  ; — The  pie'ture  was 
sent  home  to  ( ;ros\enor  I'laee  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  gave 
satistaetion.  ll  was  afterwards,  at  the  painter's  recjuest, 
rettinied  to  him  that  he  might  im|)rove  it.  but  after 
repeated  a])pliiations  madi'  for  it  l)y  .Mr.  .Musters, 
which  he  kept  putting  off  by  various  e.\cuses,  he  at 
last    called   and   returned   to   lum   the   money   he   had 
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paid,  saving  he  lould  not  let  them  have  it  back,  as 
the  pictiirt'  had  been  stolen  out  of  his  .studio,  but  would 
jiaim  them  anotiier.  The  ])icture  was  afterwards  sold 
at  the  I'avilion,  brighton,  for  200  guineas,  with  several 
others  belonging  to  (leorge  IV'..  after  his  death,  and 
was  bought  by  the  I'^arl  of  Kgremont. 

The  I'rinee  of  Wales,  who  knew  Mrs.  Musters,  had 
often  begged  her  to  let  him  have  a  pr)rtrait  of  her.  but 
always  in  vain.      The  picture  is  now  at  Petworth. 

The  |)i<ture  of  Mrs.  Miiskrs  as  '•  //c/v  "  was  ]iainted 
in  17SJ,  to  replace  the  last.  l)ut  evidently  Mr.  Musters 
did  not  care'  for  it.  i'or  he  did  not  purchase-  it  until 
I7S,S.  when  a  newspaijer  critic  of  lliat  year  said, 
"  Mr.  .Musters  is  the  purchaser  of  the  ])ortrait  of 
.1//X  Miis/fis  ,is  •  Ihhc.  '  '  Tht-  painter  must  have 
expected  to  have  had  a  similar  application  from  the 
jirince.  for  he  seems  to  have  hurriedly  prepared  a 
replica  of  tliis  picture.  This  came  into  my  father's 
possession    abo\U     1S7;,.       When     it    was    sent    to    be 
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rcliiiL-d,  it  was  found  that  the  whole-length  canvas  was 
made  up  of  smaller  pieces  roughly  sewn  together. 
It  looks  very  much  as  though  Sir  Joshua  had  been 
suddenly  reciuested  to  send  the  picture  home,  and 
not  ha\ing  a  full-length  canvas  ready,  had  one  sewn 
together  in  his  studio.  This  picture  was  sold  to  the 
Countess  of  Chesterfield,  and  under  her  will  passed 
to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  her  grandson.  The  first 
(jicture  now  belongs  to  Lord  Iveagh. 

Another  picture,  which,  though  actually  commis- 
-sioned  from  Sir  Joshua,  was  a  long  time  in  leaving 
his  hands,  was  that  of  Lord  Sidney  and  Colonel  Ac/and 
lis  .hr/it-rs.  These  gentlemen,  when  thus  painted, 
were  close  friends.  They  had  made  the  Cirand  Tour 
together,  and  wished  to  have  their  intimacy  recorded 
bv  being  thus  painted  on  one  canvas.  They  quarrelled 
before  the  picture  was  well  finished,  and  each  declined 
to  lake  it  home.  According  to  the  entry  of  the  payment, 
the  picture  was  paid  for  out  of  the  estate  of  Colonel 
1  )vke  Acland.  who  died  in  1778.    His  d^'.ughter  became 


heir  to  a  portion  of  the  estate.  She  married  in  1 796 
Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  through  this 
connectiijn  the  picture  came  into  his  possession. 

.Vmtmg  the  works  of  .Sir  Joshua  altogether  lost  sight 
of  is  the  portrait  of  Caroline  Lady  Ciirzon  (afterwards 
I^uly  Scarsdale)  and  Son.  Tliis  picture  was  {Minted 
in  1760  as  Lady  Caroline  Ciirznn,  and  paiil  fur  in 
1761  as  Lady  S-arsdale  and  Child.  It  remained  in 
the  family  until  about  eighty  years  ago,  when  it  dis- 
appeared, and  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  discover 
it,  it  is  still  missing.  The  picture  was  engraved  by 
lames  Watson  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Caroline  Lady  Scarsdale  with  her  S,>n,  the  Honour- 
able fohn  Ciirzim.  .\s  I^idy  Cur/on  siit  to  Reynolds 
in  January.  1760,  and  John  was  not  born  until 
October  joth  of  that  year,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
he  should  be  the  child  represented.  There  is  no  date 
on  the  plate,  but  Sir  Nathaniel  Cur/.on — the  huslwnd 
of  Caroline — was  not  created  Lord  Scarsdale  until 
lune  ()th.  1 761,  so  obviously  it  was  not  engravetl  until 
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ultLT  this  cvfiil.  l^itlui  tin-  iiaiiu'  of  tin-  l)()v  was 
given  in  ignorance,  or,  what  is  more  hkely,  was  put  to 
make  the  engraving  up  to  date.  Tile  child  is  almost 
certainly  the  Hon,  ( 'li.ulcs  William  ( 'ur/,on,  l.adv 
Cur/on's  second  son.  who  w.is  horn  in  175.S,  iMitered 
the  army,  and  died  in  1.S04.  His  elder  brother. 
Nathaniel — the  future  2nd  liaron  Curzon — was  too 
old,  as  he.  having  been  horn  in  1751,  would  he  nearlv 
nine  at  the  time  the  picture  was  painted.  The  poi)u- 
larily  of  Watson's  |)rint  is  shown  liy  its  being  copied 
by  three  other  contemporary  engra\ers. 

The    portrait   of  .>//.s-,f   Frames  Antic  Gm-ille  and 
her  Hrather  is  one  of  the  few    ".Sir    loshuas"  which 


IIV     SIR     |osnc.\     KKVNOI.DS 

have  been  purp(jsi-iv  miUil.ited.  Tln^  picture  was 
jiainted  in  1760  for  her  father,  I'ulke  (■.re\ille,  who 
afterwards  had  a  (|uarrel  with  his  son.  and  ciu  liis 
portrait  out  of  tin-  i)icturc  and  had  a  triitod  inserted. 
.\  picture  restorer  found  the  portrait  of  tlie  bov 
about  1S62  made  into  a  <'omplete  picture  by  the 
adihtion  ot  a  background.  I'his  was  sold  twice — in 
1794  and  1S06  — as  the  |)r()perty  of  R.  Fulke 
(Ireville,  .uid  fetched  as  much  as  75  guineas  the 
second  time.  Miss  (Ireville  marrietl  lohn  Crewe  in 
1766.  and  his  ilescendant,  Lord  Crewe,  purchased 
the  picture  of  the  boy  from  the  restorer  and  had  it 
replaced  in  the  original  canva.s,  keeping  as  a  ciuiositv 
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lliu  tripud  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  boy's  place 
for  so  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Reynolds's  works 
is  A/iss  Tlieophila  Gwatkiii  as  "  Sim/>/ia'/y,"  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  XL,  page  2.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Joshua's  niece.  He  painted 
more  than  one  picture  of  this  subject.  In  the  first 
the  fingers  of  the  girl  are  interlaced  in  her  lap. 
The  elTect  of  the  little  delicate  fingers  all  turned  up 
was  not  pleasing  to  some.  .Mary  Palmer  said  they 
looked  like  a  little  dish  of  prawns.  The  result  of 
these  remarks  was  that  in  the  second  picture  he  put 
a  spray  of  flowers  in  her  hands.  The  first  picture 
belonged  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  and 
the  second  to   Lord  Tweedmouth. 

.-\nother  of  his  well-known  ]M)rtraits  of  children 
is  /.ti(/v  Catherine  Manners.  This  picture  is  the 
smallest  Sir  Joshua  ever  painted  (small  sketches  ex- 
cepted), 15  in.  by  13  in.      When  Sir  Joshua  was  (wid 


for  it  he  called  it  a  "  tela  de  testa  "  si/e.  This  picture 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  .\cademy  in  1784,  and 
hung  at  the  last  moment  among  the  miniatures.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  rumour  that  Sir  Joshua 
painted  miniatures.  This  was  settled  a  few  years  ago 
bv  Mr.  Montague  C.ucst  discovering  three  drawings 
by  Ramberg  of  this  exhibition,  and  in  one  of  them 
the  small  picture  of  I^idy  .Manners  is  seen  hanging 
among  the  miniatures.  These  drawings  were  after- 
wards presented  by  Mr.  Ciuest  to  the  Hritish  .Museum, 
where  they  now  are. 

Of  jjaintings  by  Sir  Joshua  ascribed  to  other  artist.s 
the  most  notable  instance  is  the  fine  |Hirtrait  of  .\frs. 
Drummond  Smith,  illustrated  in  Ihk  Connoisseur 
for  November,  1913.  This  picture  has  had  the  name 
of  the  [lainter  changed  .several  times.  It  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  .\iadeniy  by  Reynolds  in 
1 788.  and  is  visible  in  Ramberg's  print  of  that  ex- 
hibition,   loiter  on  it  was  exhibited  by  the  Maniuis  of 
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N(inliaiii|)ti>n  as  a  Kc\iu)l(l>,  but  aficrwarils.  tur  sdiiil- 
imexplaiiK-cl  n.-aMJii.  it  Ijfcanie  a  Koiiinc-y.  and  was 
(.■\hil)it(Ml  sL-\fral  times  under  thai  artist's  name, 
ndtahlv  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  Exhihitinn  in  1903,  as 
Aiinl  (if  Miu-Y  C'tiiiiilifs  iif  Xiirthainf'tiiii.  It  was  then 
that  it  was  clearlv  proved  tliat  it  was  painted  hy 
Revnolds,  and  not  hy  Roiiiiiey.  Another  instance 
ot  a  l\i-vnolds  niasc|uera(Hna;  as  a  Roniney  was  tile 
wliole-li'nuth  of  Ruhcrt  Child,  belonging  to  the  Karl 
of  |erse\.  whii  h  was  also  exhibited  as  a  Romney, 
initil  it  was  clearK  proxcd  that  Sir  Io■^hlIa  was  paid 
tor   it. 

i'lie  sitter>  toi  a  number  ot  Revnolds's  works  are 
still  unidentified.  One  canvas,  the  subject  of  winch 
has  reci-ntlv  bein  recognised,  is  a  j>i<lure,  now  at 
I'etwcirlh.  which  has  alwavs  been  called  I.aih  0/  J'n/nr 
luuithI'V.    .mil   has    bci'ii    exhibiteil    as   .In    I'nkiunvn 


Lady.  It  has  been  disco\ered  that  it  is  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Eli/.abeth  Darbv,  a  ladv  who  was  engaged  to  lie 
married  to  Charles  Boolhby  Skrvnishire,  nicknamed 
"Prince  Boothbv,  "  on  account  of  \\'alpole  calling  him 
a  "macaroni"  and  his  partiality  for  people  of  rank. 
The  ]X)rtrait  of  Miss  Darby  wa.s  paid  for  in  1783  as 
"  Mr.  Boothbv.  for  a  Lady."  Mr.  Skrymsbire  com- 
mitted suicide  at  8,  Clarge.s  Street,  on  Julv  27th. 
1800.  Ill  his  will  he  left  his  property  to  his  si.ster  and 
to  his  amiable  and  respectable  friend,  Miss  Elizabeth 
1  larby,  beijueathing  all  his  pictures  to  the  latter.  This 
portrait  and  its  companion,  also  now  at  Petworth,  were 
sold  in  Clarges  Street,  and  purch.ised  together  by  the 
Earl  of  Egremont,  The  portrait  of  .Miss  1  >arbv  is  one 
of  the  finest  half-lengths  by  Reynolds  I  know — she  is 
in  a  white  dress,  holding  a  letter — and  is  engraved 
in  in\    //is/iirv  of  the    Works  of  Sir  foshiia  Rt'viio/ds. 
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Somerset    Friendly   Society    Pole   Heads 
By    Sir   S.   Ponsonby    Fane 


In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  '1'he  Connois- 
seur some  time  ago,  I  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  the  custom  of  carrying  brass  emblems  in  the 
processions  on  the  annual  "grand  days'"  of  village 
Friendly  Societies  was  confined,  if  not  exclusively  to 
Somersetshire,  at  any  rate  to  the  neighbouring  parishes 
in  the  counties  adjoining  it,  viz.,  Dorset,  Devonshire, 
Wills.,  etc.  My  que.st,  however,  since  made  in  search 
of  the  pole  heads  in  question,  has  to  a  certain  extent 
modified  that  opinion,  for  I  have  found  specimens  of 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  even  further  afield  than  the.se 
counties.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  same  cu.stoms  of  church  service,  walking  ])roces- 
.sions,  and  festivities  prevailed  in  those  places  as  in 
Somerset  and  the  Western  Counties. 

Meantime  the  processicjns  and  ceremonies  were 
the  almost  universal  custom  in  .Somerset,  and  in 
some  ]3lace.s,  I  believe,  the  old  emblems  were  being 
revived,  until  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Insurance  Act.  In 
a  neighbouring  village  to  my  home,  the  steward  of 
the  society  walked  with  great  pride  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  with  an  old  pole  head  which  I  had 
given  to  the  club,  and  I  have  heard  of  similar 
proceedings  in  other  places. 

Hy  these  meetings  a  friendly  and  neighbourly 
feeling  was  kept  up  amongst  the  villagers  of  all 
classes  and  creed.s,  "  the  pansrm  and  the  sijuire " 
joining  with  them.  Unfortunately  the  Insurance  Act 
has  swam])ed  the  village  friendly  societies,  with  the 
amenities  attendant  on  them.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  framers  of  the  Act  may  have,  had  in  their  minds 
that  the  laudable  policy  of  setting  class  against  class 
would  be  aided  by  these  means  ? 

The  acquisition  of  the.se  old  emblems  is  now 
almost  a  thing  of  the  ])ast.  The  old  s|)ecimens  have 
been  bought  u]i  by  the  dealers  from  the  hawkers  who 
have   ransacked   the  country  in  search  of  "antiques," 


and  have  .sold  them  to  collectors  at  large  prices. 
The  bric-a-brac  shops  in  the  county  towns  have 
cea.sed  to  exhibit  them  in  the  window,  and  they  tell 
me  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  countn,-,  e.vepting 
"fakes,'"  which,  in  some  few  in.stances,  have  been 
manulactured,  like  other  antitjuities,  at  Birmingham. 
They  say  that  the  hawkers  have  cleared  the  cottages 
of  everything  .saleable,  and  it  is  not  worth  iheir  while 
to  go  about  looking  only  for  pole  heads. 

Mv  collection  which  is  now  a  very  considerable 
one — about  300  pieces — has  had  very  few  additions 
of  late.  In  fact,  in  the  la.st  few  years  I  have  only  been 
able  to  acquire  three  or  four  new  genuine  addition.s 
though  there  are  a  good  many  which  I  see  in  the 
collections  of  some  others  which,  I  fear,  excite  in  me 
an  inclination  to  a  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  the  Taunton  .Museum 
the  collection  has  been  gradually  increa.sing,  until  it 
has  become  a  ver\-  interesting  and  valuable  one  of 
Somerset  clubs,  to  which  contributors  are  constantly 
adding. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  emblems  of  many  of  the  vilhige 
clubs.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  originated  from  the 
sign  of  the  village  inn  in  which  the  club-room  was 
situated,  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  fanciful 
and  curious  devices  and  designs  of  ver>-  many  of  the 
pole  heads. 

The  acorn  and  oak  leaf,  so  constantly  used, 
occasionally  with  the  crown,  cannot  have  been  the 
ordinary  sign  of  the  country  inn.  and  was.  no  doubt, 
made  use  of  as  an  expression  of  loyal  recollection  of 
the  Stuarts,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  club. 
But  there  are  many  other  signs — birds,  beasts  and 
fishes,  flames  of  fire,  horse-shoes,  spears  flowers,  and 
innumerable  other  fanciful  and  curious  designs. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  no  allusion  appears  in 
anv  of  the  original   niles  of  the  many  clubs,  which 
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1  haw  come  across,  of  tin-  pole  head,  nor  ot  the 
manner  in  whirli  tllev  are  to  he  used,  nor  ot  those 
entitled  to  use  tiieni.  .\[any  ot'  these  old  rules  and 
regulations  are  very  interestin>;  and  aniusinu,  and  all 
bear  witness  to  the  desire  for  orderly  and  res[)ec:tal)le 
conduct,  and  the  penalty  of  any  i)reach  of  morals  or 
decorum. 

I  have  lateK  been  lent  an  oritiinal  copy  of  the 
regulations  of  a  societv  in  a  1  lorset  \"illa;4e,  tornied 
in  1762.  some  of  which  are  so  iiuaint  that  they  may 
he  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  1  therefore 
append  some  extracts  from   them:  — 

KxrKA<TS    I'KOM      line    Kci.Ks    .\Mi     KKi;e[..-\T[o.\s     of    a 

KlUENDLV    SOCIKTV    KECCN    IN     lUK    ToWX    AM)    PARISH 

OF  ,  IN  TUK  County  of  Uokskt,  Sph  May,  1762. 

.\ny  parishioner  may  he  adiniued  after  six  months'  residence 
who  "is  not  infirm"  or  shall  appear  to  be  so  on  examination. 
The  entrance  money  to  be  js-  to  the  stock  and  is.  for  his  pay. 
But  if  he  turns  out  to  l)e  alxn-e  thirty  years  of  a^'e,  he  must  be 
turned  out. 

2, 

The  place  of  meetini;  shall    be    at    such  an   inn  in   as 

may  be  selected  by  a  m.ajority  of  the  members,  where  a  box 
shall  be  kept  for  the  security  of  the  papers  with  three  locks  and 
three  key<,  and  the  stewards  for  the  time  being  shall  each  liave 
a  key  and  the  clerk  shall  have  the  other. 

3- 

The  meetings  shall  be  every  Monday  three  weeks  from  S  till 
to  o'clock  in  the  evening,  no  one  admitted  but  subscribers, 
who  shall  )iny  is.  2d.  to  the  slock. 

4- 
Rules   for  choosing   the  stewards,   who  must    be   capable   ol 
keeping  the  accounts  <if  the  society. 

5- 
I'or  the  better  preservation  of  good  mamier>  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  profaneness  in  the  club-room,  etc.,  if  any  member  of 
the  society  shall  be  guilty  of  .swearing,  cursing,  or  profanely 
speaking,  or  shall  use  any  opprobrious  language  to  any  member 
of  the  society,  or  shall  come  into  tlie  clulj-room  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  or  shall  game  at  any  sort  of  game  or  play,  or  shall 
lay  any  wager,  or  shall  raise  any  di>course  or  dispute  to  hurt 
the  character  of  any  member,  or  shall  quarrel  or  cause  any 
quarrel  contrary  to  the  peaceable  intent  of  the  society  in  any 
part  of  the  house  where  a  steward  shall  be,  he  shall  for  every 
such  otfence  forfeit  and  pay  3d.,  which  forfeit  shall  be  paid 
down  immediately,  and  if  any  member  ^hall  refuse  to  pay  the 
same,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  excluiled. 

[.Surely  here  are  rules  for  order  and  decorum  which 
might  be  copied  in  what  is  called  "'another  place." 
From  what  ha>  passed  lately  there  on  some  occasions, 
a  gooil  many  3d.  penalties  might  have  been  inflicted  and 
lodged  in  the  Red  Box  on  the  proverbial  table. — S.  P.  F.] 

(>. 
"  If  it  ^liall    please  (lod    th.at    any    men>ber   of   this    society 
shall  l>c  rendered  by  sickness  or  accident   incapable  of  working 
01    lining   his   work   or   employment  for  one   week,"  he  shall 


receive  out  of  the  society's  stock  6s.  a  week  for  a  month,  and 
4s.  a  week  afterwards,  "  provided  that  his  disorder  proceeds 
not  from  the  venereal  di-ease  or  any  species  thereof,  duelling 
of  any  S'>rt,  the  necessity  of  self-defence  excepted,  wrestling, 
buck-sword,  running,  jumping,  ringing  of  belh,  shooting,  or 
any  unnecessary  exercise." 

The  stewards  are  to  vi^it  the  >ick  member  once  a  week, 
provided  he  lies  not  under  a  disease  that  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  stewards,  such  .as  small-pox,  infectious  or  malignant  fevers, 
etc.  The  stewards  will  forfeit  6d.  if  ihey  do  not  carry  out  this 
rule.    (There  are  other  very  strict  rules  against  malingering,  etc.) 

[.\  highly  uroral  rule,  but  one  that  could  scarcely 
be  carried  into  effect  in  these  days,  when  football  and 
other  physical  exercises  are  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  education. — S.  P.  F.] 

7- 

On  the  rieath  of  a  membL-r.  /,'3  shall  be  paid  IViutr  the 
common  slock  towards  his  funeral  expense-^,  jiroviiled  he  has 
not  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  or  falls  by  the  liaml  ol 
public  justice,  unless  prove<l  a  lunatic  by  a  coroner'^  in(|uisition. 
Every  member  will  p.ay  3d.  towards  thi>. 
S. 

Kvory  member  at  each  club  meeting  who  shall  attend  >hall 
liave  a  2d.  ticket  delivered  to  him  out  of  the  clul)  box,  to 
spend  in  the  clul)  house,  and  if  any  member  shall  call  for  more 
lirpior  than  the  value  of  a  2d.  ticket,  he  >hall  pay  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

9- 

Rules  for  choosing  a  clerk,  who  shall  keep  the  .accounts,  and 
shall  have  Is.  6d.  a  night  for  his  attendance.  He  must  be 
cho>en  from  the  members  of  the  society. 

10. 

If  any  member  shall   be  suspected  to  feign    himself   sick    or 

lame,  or  shall  be   found   guilty  of  dis-iimulation  or  any  other 

unjust    intention    of  defrauding   the  society,    he  shall    for  ever 

after  be  excludevl. 

1 1. 

If  a  stew.ird  >hall  report  a  person  to  l)e  sick  when  he  is  not, 
or  to  be  not  sick  when  he  is  so,  or  shall  make  a  false  report  of  a 
member  being  guilty  of  fraud  or  unjust  representation,  he  shall 

forfeit  Is. 

12. 

The  society  not  to  be  broken  up  so  long  as  there  are  six 
members  exclusive  of  stcw.ards. 

'13- 
If  any  member  become  a  prisoner  for  debt,  he  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  is.  2d.  every  six  weeks,  nor  shall  he  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  .society  during  his  durance,  but  as  soon  as 
released  he  shall  be  on  the  roll  as  before.  But  if  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  felony,  and  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  society,  and  never  receive  from  it  any  vantage 
or  benefit  whatever. 

[This  seems  a  strange  departure  from  the  highly  moral 
tendency  of  thi!  other  rules.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  imprisonment  for  ilebl  was  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  those  days,  and  innocent  people  often  suffered 
imjustly  from  it.  Hut  dishonesty  in  this  respect  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  discouraged. — .S.  P.  K.] 

14. 
If  any  member  refuses  to  keep  silence  after  the  steward  has 
desired  him  three  times,  he  shall  forfeit  3d.  to  the  fund,  and  if 
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the  steward  omit  to  call  silence  or    refuse  to  do   so,    he   shall 
forfeit  6d. 

15- 
Rules  for  punctuality  of  the  stewards,  and  fines,  6d.  if  they 
are  late,  ami  Is.  6d.  if  they  neglect  to  send  the  key  of  the  box. 

1 6. 
Rules  for  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  club-room.      The 
landlord  to  ]ay  4d.  for  introducing  a  stranger. 

I/- 
Rules  for  the  investment  of  the  fimds  of  the  club. 

IS. 
When  any  member  of  the  society  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of 
63,  he  shall  then  be  paid  2s.  a  week  until  he  shall  be  70  years 
of  age  ;  he  sh.ill  then  be  paid  2n.  6d.  a  week  during  his  natural 
life,  unless  he  shall  have  the  misfortune  to  break  a  limb  or  be 
bed-ridden,  when  he  shall  have  6s.  a  week  until  he  is  well  again. 


19. 


As  to  alteration  of  rules. 


Rules  for  the  custody  of  the  box,  which  must  be  produced 
and  verified  at  every  meeting. 

21. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  dinner  or  enterlainmen!  jirovided  for 
the  society  on  the  Friday  before  Trinity  Sunday,  when  each  pre- 
sent member  shall  pay  is.,  and  the  rest  of  the  cost  and  expenses 
shall   be  paid  out  of  the  slock,  at   which  feast  every  member, 

when  convened,  shall  walk  two  antl  two  to church,  where 

a  sermon  shall  be  preached  by  the  vicar  or  curate  of  the  parish, 
who  shall  receive  half  a  guinea  for  preaching  the  same. 

Kvery  member  that  attends  at  the  feast  shall  be  at  the  club 
house  at  10  o'clock,  when  they  shall  be  called  over,  and  that 
member  who  does  not  ajjpear  and  answer  to  his  name  and  walk 
in  his  jilace  to  the  churi-h,  nuisl  walk  in  the  place  the  clerk 
is  then  calling  them  at  the  time  he  comes,  and  if  they  do  not 
answer  to  their  names  before  they  go  to  church  they  shall  forfeit 
,;d.  (musicians,  singers,  and  ringers  excepted),  and  if  any 
member  shall  go  before  any  other  member  which  shall  be 
before  him  on  the  club  roll,  he  shall  forfeit  Is.  And  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  time  of  the  steward  calling  together  the 
members  to  walk,  wdiich  time  shall  be  between  the  hours  of 
3  and  6  o'clock,  the  member  that  has  dined  there  shall  walk 
in  their  places  as  they  are  called,  or  shall  forfeit  3d. 

Kvery  member  not  walking  regularly  in  his  proper  place, 
or  making  or  encouraging  any  riot,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
action  6d.  (musicians  and  ringers  only  excepted).     No  member 


shall  introduce  any  man,  woman,  or  child  into  the  club-room 
on  the  feast-day  until  after  the  church  clock  has  struck  1 1  at 
night,  except  on  forfeit  of  is.   for  each  such  person. 


On  an  evening  before  the  feast,  at  7  o'clock,  the  clerk  and 
the  stewards  shall  meet,  when  the  ma>ter  or  mistress  of  the 
house  shall  |iroduce  samples  of  the  beer  in  the  cellar.  They 
shall  proceed  to  taste  the  beer,  and  if  not  approved,  reipiire 
fresh  .samples  until  they  find  a  sample  of  a  quality  to  be  approved. 
They  shall  then  examine  the  vessel  from  which  the  sample 
has  been  drawn,  and  wherever  there  shall  be  a  place  in  it  that 
has  been  bored,  they  shall  place  their  seal  on  it,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  admit  of  the  cork,  bung,  or  peg  to  be  drawn 
without  breaking  or  defacing  of  the  seal,  and  the  same  method 
shall  be  observed  for  the  cider. 

The  stewards  and  clerk  shall  be  allowed  2s.  6d.  to  spend  in 
the  house  at  the  time,  and  shall  forfeit  Is.  for  non-attendance. 

[The  creature  comforts  of  the  society  seem  to  have 
been  well  taken  care  of  by  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee of  taste,  who  were  to  test  the  beer  and  cider, 
and  provide  against  tampering  with  the  liquor  by  plugging 
up  the  bung-hole.  How  much  better  for  the  guests  were 
these  good  old  English  beverages  than  the  modern  nasti- 
ness  of  spirits  and  fizzy  water. — S.  P.  K.] 


If  any  member  of  the  society  shall  go  as  a  volunteer  or 
.substitute  in  the  service  of  the  Militia  or  Regulars,  as  a  soldier 
or  sailor  on  lioard  any  of  his  Majesty's  or  private  shi|>s  of  war, 
he  shall  be  off  the  roll  of  the  society  until  his  return,  "and  if 
he  then  proves  himself  sound,  he  shall  be  on  the  society's  books 
as  before."  This  article  not  to  extend  to  any  person  who  shall 
be  drawn  for  the  Milina,  or  pressed  on  board  his  Majesty's 
ships  of  war. 

24. 

Should  any  member  of  the  society,  by  reason  of  any  mis- 
fortune, be  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  he  shall  not  forfeit 
the  benefits  of  the  society,  and  his  pay,  if  ill,  shall  go  to  his 
wife. 

25- 
Rules    for    collection     of    subscriptions   and    punishment    of 
(iefaulters. 

26. 

Disputes  as  to  meaning  of  the  rules  to  be  settled  by  a 
majority  at  a  general  meeting.  If  any  member,  by  insinuation 
or  otherwise,  try  and  break  U]i  the  society,  he  shall  be  for  ever 
expelletl. 
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Thk  English  manor  house  is  a  type  of 
structure  which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
castellated  stronghold  of  early  days  and  the  peaceful 
dwelling  of  more  modern  times.  Planned  as  a  com- 
promise between  fortification  and  the  abode  of  purely 
domestic  life,  these  abodes  range  in  size  and  import- 
ance from  very  large  places  such  as  South  Wingfield 
Manor  House,   Derbyshire,  or  Cothcle,  in  Cornwall, 


to  the  more  modest  pro[X)rtions  of  Crowhurst  Place, 
in  Surrey.  .V  large  number  still  remain,  though  in 
not  a  few  cases  the  only  relics  left  are  a  few  dusty 
records  and  the  bare  site  surrounded  by  a  moat,  or 
at  most  a  few  degraded  farm  buildings.  Not  long  ago 
the  English  manor  house  was  counted  as  a  decayed 
derelict,  whose  use  was  departed,  but  the  growth  of 
taste  and  interest  in  anti(|uarian  matters  has  resulted 
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in  ihe  rf\  i\.il  ot 
a  great  main' 
of  thesf  ha  hi- 
tati(in>  t(i  a 
mure  >  ecu  re- 
and  (liniiit'ad 
1(1  n  (1  It  in  n,  il 
not  trxacily  to 
a  m easu il-  (jI 
tliL'ir  original 
u>Lanil  iiiiporl- 
anrc.  A  lew 
\erv  ])i('tll^t■^- 
([ue  speciiiifn.s 
are  selected 
here  lor  u  ha  t 
must  necessar- 
ily tje  a  meagre 
description. 

Tile  ma  nor 
houses  of  N'or- 
lolk  a  re  eel  e- 
lirated  justly 
among  tlio^c  in 
t  h  e  V..\  st  c  r  n 
('ouiUies,  tam- 
ou  s  for  sin  h 
r  e  s  1  d  e  n  I  (■  s 
alone.  Ilarn- 
h  a  111  II  r  o  o  III 
1 1  a  1  I  ,  near 
\\'\  iiiondhaiii, 
if  not  one  of  the 
most  jjalatial 
as  regards  si/.e, 
ranks  h  i  g  h 
lu're  among 
the  buildings 
o  f  e  a  r  1  i  I-  r 
Tudor  (lavs, 
presenting  features  which  are  none  too  comiiion  even 
in  this  county.  It  possesses,  as  well  as  Oxhurgh 
("astle  in  the  same  county,  some  excellent  sjiecimens 
ot  those  peculiarities  known  as  "  corbie  "  or  "crows' 
ste|)s.  ■  a  contnienlal  type  wliich  schloin  pcnetrateil 
further  into  this  country  than  the  l-'.asicin  fringe. 
These,  as  well  as  some  other  features — notablv  the 
entrance,  which  exhibits  some  fine  ribbon-moulding 
and  linen-panelling — seem  lo  indicate  a  date  earl\ 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  exterior  walls  are 
ornamented  with  geometrical  patterns  of  a  darker 
colour  set  in  tiie  harmonious  red  brick. 

I  lie    manor   ol    I'.arnbam    broom,  which  was   origi- 
nally in  possession  of  the  Mortimers,  passed,  "itli  their 
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manor  of  Attle- 
borough,  from 
them  by  mar- 
riage to  the 
family  of  l-it/- 
Relf.  ICli/a- 
b  et  h,  one  o  I 
the  co-heirs  of 
the  latter,  mar- 
r  i  ed  into  the 
f  a  ni  i  1  y  of 
( '  hamberlain, 
of  Geddiiig,  in 
Suffolk.  In 
the  s  e  V  e  n - 
teenth  century 
t  h  e  m  a  n  o  r 
passed  by  sale 
into  the  |)os- 
session  of  the 
W'oodehouse 
family,  and 
the  Karl  of 
Kiniberley  is 
its  present 
owner. 

The  d  igii  i- 
fied  and  pala- 
t  i  .1  1       Ship- 


'/^..     ^-5^^#J^      ton    Hall,    in 

P  S  ^SKj^iiMs^-'     ^h>-"l' shire,  is 
.     _*  ^*..  ,.i,    ..5.,         ,j|.|  cxamiile  ot 

the  later  Re- 
n  a  i  s  s  a  n  c  e , 
w  hen  large 
.square-  headed 
and  mullioneii 
bay  windows 
came  tore|)lace 
the  pointed 
and  contracted  lingerings  of  the  (lothic  ages.  Ihe 
large  extent  of  glass  em])loye(l  in  the  elexation  con- 
\e\s  at  once  the  sense  of  greater  security  which 
blossouK-d  during  the  reign  of  IClizabeth.  Ihe 
ground  plan  of  the  house  is  t'ormed  after  the  letter 
v..  as  wa.->  Usual  with  mansions  of  this  period.  .\ 
siir\iv,il  of  the  .Middle  .\ges  lingers  here  in  the 
sh.tpe  of  a  lower,  which  mav  also  be  tound  in 
other  mansions  of  a  similar  date,  siu'h  as  Kastbury 
House,  Ivssex.  The  |)onderous  grouping  of  the 
<'himnev-stacks  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  style 
in  which  Shipton  Hall  was  built.  Within,  the  l]oors 
and  panelling  of  oak,  the  elaborately  moukled  ceil- 
ings and  massive  staircase- remain  in  perfect  condition. 
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TJic  Connoisseur 


The   iiiancir 

(if  Shiptiiii  at 

one  tiiiiL-   liL-- 

1  ()  n  n  t'  (1    t  II 

W  (•  n  1  c-  k 

I'linry.   hut 

was    owned 

l)VtliL'  aniient 

fa  ni  i  1  \      III 

MvttDii    liiiiii 

till-  niiilillr  111' 

the-    sixlreiuh 

century    till 

1874.  ulun  it 

passed    int" 

iitlier  liaiids. 
SiMlie   two 

miles    I  r  mil 

I'  r  a  111  1  i  11  jj;- 

lia  111,  i  11  Siif- 

lulk,    is   I'ar- 

liani      HalU 

I'aniiius  t'lir  its 

con  iiie  t  inn 

with    {,"ral)l)e, 

the  poet,  who 

h  i  111  self  was 

a    na  t  i  \  !■   of 

the    adjaeent 

|)  a  r  1  s  li     0  I 

Aldehoroujih. 
I'arliani    was 

(irininally  the 
lordship  of 
Robert  1 1 1- 
Ufford,    l-.arl 

of  Suffolk  in  the  ninth  year  of  Ivlward  11.  His  son 
William,  whohuilt  the  elnirrli,  died  siidileiil\-  in  parli.i- 
ment,  and  the  lordship  passed  to  his  sister  ('i<-ely, 
who  married  Sir  Kohert  Willouglihy  d'l'^eshy.  Sir 
William  Willoir^hliw  in  the  llrst  yc'ar  of  luhvard  \I., 
was  created  Lord  \\illmii,dihy  of  I'arham.  The  hall 
and  manor  of  Parhaiii  have  liceii  in  the  possession 
of  several  families  since  the  Willoiii^hhys.  Towards 
the  midtlle  of  the  last  century  a  highly  circuiiisiaiilial 
and  interesting  diary  was  published,  which  purjiorted 
to  be  the  work  of  a  l.ady  Willuiighby  of  I'arham,  giving 
minute  particulars  of  lift-  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
'I'he  bowk  created  a  sensation  in  l)ibliogra|)hical 
circles,  which  sensation  was  scarcely  allayed  on  dis- 
covery being  made  tliat  the  so-called  "  diary "  was, 
like  Monk  Rowley's  poems,  an  ingenious  fraud. 

'I'lie  old  iiio.ited  mansion  of  the  W'illoughbys — one 
of  tile    mo-,t   picturesi|ue   manor   hiuises   in  a   county 
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specially  rich 
in  exam  ])les 
of  ancient 
d  o  ni  e  s  t  i  c 
architecture 
— must  not 
be  confound- 
ed w  i  t  h  t  h  e 
more  regal 
i'arham  Hall 
in  Sussex,  the 
] )  r  o  ] )  e  r  t  \'  o  1 
Lord  Zouche. 
The  Suffolk 
example  is 
sadder  in  its 
picturesi|ue 
d  ecav  t  han 
t  It  e  Sussex 
mansion,  ami 
the  blocked- 
u  p  r  u  d  o  r  - 
headed  bay 
windows  be- 
lt e  a  t  h  t  li  e 
gables  speak 
eloquently  of 
the  high 
estate  from 
which  it  lias 
fallen.  Hurke, 
in  his  /7("/.f- 
s  i  /  II  li  (•  s  of 
Fa  m  i  /  i e s , 
writes  as  fol- 
lows: "Suffolk 

is  remarkable  for  the  decay  of  its  old  families — so 
okl,  some  of  tliem,  that  they  .seemed  to  have  had 
no  beginning,  and  so  honourable  that  they  ought 
to  have  had  no  end."  There  is  little  doubt  that, 
structurallv,  the  present  building,  though  it  has  been 
altered  and  adajited  I'roni  time  to  time,  dales  from 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  i:entury,  when  what 
is  now  known  as  the  fortified  manor  liouse  was 
erectetl.  'I'liougli  nuK'h  of  the  ancient  timber-work 
has  been  covered  in  and  faced,  Parliam  Hall  still 
remains  externally  a  feast  of  colour  and  line,  from  its 
gabled  roofs  to  the  Tudor  geometrical  iwtterns  on 
its  brick-work,  lajiped  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  tin- 
moat.  On  a  crumbling  stone  entrance  gateway  of  late 
(jothic  design  may  still  be  deciphered  the  arms  of  the 
Uffords,  IL-irls  of  Suffolk,  quartered  with  those  of  the 
families  (jf  lieke,  Fit/.-Alan,  Hastings,  Staiiho]X',  and 
Straiii^e  of   Knockeii.      Within,   a  delightful    ])anelled 
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apartment  upstairs  still  remains  intact,  in  spite  of  the 
changes  of  time. 

\\est  Bower  Farm,  near  Darleigh,  in  Somerset, 
belongs  to  the  older  class  of  stone-built  manor  houses, 
appertaining  to  the  strong  fortified  palace  rather  than 
the  timbered  grange.  Though  very  much  curtailed 
at  the  present  time,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  its  original  condition. 
It  is  moated  to  this  day,  though  existing  in  a  county 
in  which  moated  enclosures  are  not  numerous.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  by  octagonal  towers,  lighted  on 
the  upper  story  by  a  range  of  windows  in  the  early 
Perpendicular  style,  which  encircle  the  face  of  each 
tower,  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  that 
the  bases  of  these  towers  are  constructed  of  solid 
masonrv.     Between  the  towers  and  connecting  them 


just  beneath  the  eaves  are  heavy  machicolations  for 
protecting  the  original  gateway,  and  suggesting  that 
the  front  was  in  former  days  embattled.  Those  em- 
battlements  probably  disapjieared  about  the  time  the 
pepper-box  roofs  were  added  to  the  towers,  as  this 
unusual  finish,  though  not  of  modern  date,  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  the  period  in  which  the  residence 
was  erected.  A  reminiscence  of  Eltham  and  of 
Crosby  Hall  hangs  about  this  portion  of  the  old- 
world  dwelling.  Little  is  known  ol  its  actual  history, 
except  that  the  lands  are  mentioned  in  Doomsdny 
Book,  and,  granted  the  strength  of  old  tradition,  the 
legends  that  linger  round  the  locality  of  Bower  Hall 
must  be  received  with  caution. 

The  old  manor  house  of  Owlpen.  or  Oldixn.  some 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Ciloucester,  is  a  lonely  stone 


liiiildin^  of  the 
L-ar  1  i  er  Jaco- 
bean pL-rioti. 
It  has  hattk- 
111  en  ted  havs, 
g allies  tertiii- 
II  a  ted  \s'  i  t  h 
fini.ds,  and  the 
11  s  u  a  1  111  II  I- 
honed  windows 
and  clii-,tered 
e  h  i  111  iievs  of 
i  ts  ty[)e,  tlie 
lloiiNe  lleini; 
surrounded  l.)v 
the  e  1  i  pped 
he<li;es  o  t'  a 
I  o  r  111  a  I  o  1  d- 
wor  Id  uardell. 
The  isolated 
nature  of  t  li  e 
[dace  certainlv 
precludes  a  n  \ 
pro  lialiilitv  of 
o\ cr-r  e  St  o  ra- 
tion. T  h  e 
(  lassiceiitraiice 
gates,  w  i  t  It 
tiieir  raised 
|>a  n  e  I  s  a  n  d 
■seiii  ici  rciilar 
stairwav,  are 
(liiite  out  of 
ciiaracter  with 
I  li  e  house 
itself. 

Our  sixth  il- 
lustration of  the 
manor  iioiise 
typeisadelighl- 
ful  domestic 
dwelling  of  the 
siiiallc-r  class 
at  15rad  .Str(-et, 
Kent,  and  a 
more  pictiiresiiue 
It  is  an  almost  | 
with  hut  \vK  alter; 


T/ie  Coi/i/oissc/ir 
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or  Henry  VIII. 

The  roof,  which 
e  V  i  d  e  n  1 1  y  re- 
tains its  origi- 
nal f(]rm,  is 
steeply  pitched, 
and  of  great 
area.  The  re- 
cess beneath 
the  dormer, 
with  its  s  u  p- 
porting  pillar 
and  truss,  is 
a  form  of  con- 
struction much 
in  vogue  dur- 
ing the  late 
(lothic  period  ; 
but  the  casing 
of  brick  round 
the  flanks  on 
the  g  r  o  u  n  d 
floor  has  some- 
what altered 
the  original 
outline.  The 
mouldeil  lieani 
which  sujjports 
the  upper  storv 
is  battleniented 
after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  cap- 
])  i  n  g  on  t  h  e 
earlv  jjanelling 
in  Strangers' 
Hall.  Norwich. 
A  t  o  t  1 1'  r  i  ng 
timber  house 
at  Horsmon- 
d  e  n.  also  in 
Kent,  designed 
on  similar 
1  ines.  but  of 
late  r  il  a  t  e, 
should   be 
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imagined.         compared  witii  the  dwelling  just  mentioned,  which  is 
)erfect   e\am|)le  of  its  type,   dating,  on(' of  the  iinrestored  treasures  of  a  district  singularly 

the  reign  of  Henrv  \TI.  rich  in  such  rarities. 


speciiiK'H  can  hardlv  be 
lerfect   exai 
itions.  from 
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The    Rev.    Matthew    William    Peters,    R.A. 
By    Lady   Victoria   Manners 


Amoncsi  llif  (listmgiii>-iu;tl  ciglilufiuh-ccn- 
turv  artists  whose  careers  are  still  unchronicled,  the 
Rev.  Matthew  William  Peters,  R.A.,  stands  pre- 
eminent, both  on  acc-ount  of  the  high  quality  of  much 
of  his  art  and  the  unique  triple  combination  he  pre- 
sents as  a  Royal  Academician,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Freemasons.  I  was  therefore  peculiarly  gratified 
when  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  writing  a  biography  of  this  versatile 
painter  to  form  an  addition  to  the  series  of  illustrated 
monographs  issued  in  connection  with  this  magazine. 

My  Uvsk  has  been  somewhat  difficult,  for  Peters, 
though  a  popular  artist  with  his  own  generation,  and 
becoming  increasingly  jjopular  at  the  present  time,  has 
almost  been  forgotten  in  the  interval.  At  Knipton, 
where  he  officiated  iluring  the  greater  [jart  of  his 
clerical  career,  the  only  oral  tradition  I  was  able  to 
collect  was  the  anecdote — handed  down  through 
several  generations— that  the  reverend  artist  once 
officiated  at  a  service  at  the  parish  church  absent- 
mindedly  holding  in  his  hand  a  palette  with  which  he 
had  just  been  working  1  More  tangible  records  of  his 
connection  with  the  village  are  the  poplar  and  fruit  trees 
— still  living — which  he  jilanted  about  the  parsonage  ; 
and  the  fine  pictures  at  Belvoir  Castle,  rescued  from 
the  conflagration  which  occurred  there  in  iSi6. 

Some  of  these  pictures — including  The  Birdcage,  a 
rejjresentation  of  two  children  with  a  caged  jay — are 
not  only  among  the  best  works  that  he  painted,  but 
also  among  the  best  works  of  his  period  ;  for  Peters, 
though  overshadowed  by  such  masters  as  Reynolds, 


('iainsbor<jugh,  and  Romney,  was  hardly  dwarfed  by 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  while  in  the  vers;itility 
of  his  art,  and  some  of  its  individual  characteristics, 
he  holds  a  unique  position.  That  this  is  now  being 
appreciated  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  though  practically 
unrepresented  in  the  national  galleries,  his  pictures  are 
to  be  found  in  such  collections  as  thcjse  <if  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  late  Lord  Burton; 
while  some  of  the  contemporary  prints  after  his  works 
change  hands  for  prices  individually  bordering  on 
_;^500,  and  are  considered  by  connoisseurs  as  among 
the  most  (ixscinating  examples  of  eighteenth-century 
engraving. 

Peters  perhaps  owed  his  versiitility  t<j  his  mixed 
blood  and  mixed  training.  Born  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  1 742,  his  parents  on  both  sides  were  of  Irish 
birth.  Matthew  Peters,  his  father— a  distinguished 
engineer  and  writer  on  agriculture — was,  however,  of 
English  descent.  Of  his  mother,  Eliaibeth  Peters, 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  she  was  daughter  of 
George  Vounge,  of  Dublin.  The  father,  shortly  iU'ter 
William's  birth— for  the  boy's  Christian  name  of 
Matthew  appears  to  have  been  discarded  from  the 
beginning — moved  to  Dublin,  and  here,  when  still  a 
youth,  young  William  appears  to  have  shown  the  dual 
inclinations  which  in  after  life  were  to  launch  him  on 
a  double  career.  His  [wrents  wished  him  t.>  adopt 
the  Church  lus  a  profession.  He  appears  to  have  been 
iwrtiallv  brought  up  with  that  intention,  .nid  to  have 
shown  no  great  disinclination  for  such  a  career;  but 
he  also  ]X)s.se.ssed  great  artistic  talent,  and  this  forthe 
time  proved  the  preponderating  factor.      Peters  was 
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placL'd  al  tliL-  Dulilin  ScIukiI  of  1  )i-Ni^n  uikIlt  Rdbcrt 
West,  an  artist  of  more  than  local  rL-piitt-,  and  presentlv 
transferred  across  the  ("hannel  to  the  studio  of  Thomas 
Hudson.  Hudson  was  the  most  ]jopular  portrait 
j)ainter  of  his  time,  until  he  was  eclipsed  hy  the  genius 
of  his  own  inijiil.  Sir  (oshua  Reynolds.  Now  some- 
what underrated,  his  work  olten  sIkiws  liolh  (.haracter 
and  s[)irited  execution,  whilst  his  powers  as  a  teacher 
mav  he  iiau^ed  from  the  fact  that  aniont;  his  pupils 
were  RevnoUK,  Morliimr,  Wright  of  |)erliv.  (oswav. 
and  Peters,  a  galaxy  of  talent  such  as  emanated  Irom 
no  other  contemporary  painting  school. 

I'eters's  life  al  Hudson's  studio  is  unrecorded.  He 
won  a  premium  Irom  tin-  Societv  of  .\rts  in  1751;,  and 
in  (or  proliahU  lulorc)  17^)3  set  out  for  Itah',  the 
.\lecc-a  of  all  l",nglisli  artists  at  that  period.  Between 
1763  and  1774  he  api^arcd  to  ha\c  s|)enl  the  greater 
portion  of  his  mm  aliroad.  lontnliuting  frequently 
to  tin-  luiglish  exhihuions  ui  the  uiter\al,  and  being 
eli(  ted  .Mcmlnr  ot  the  1  nipcrial  .\cademy  at  I'lorence 
and  the  London  Sociel\'  ol  .\rtist>.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  foundation  niemliers  of  the  Royal  .\cadcm\,  as 
he  |)ersisted  loi  .ilimc  in  his  allegiani  e  to  the  older 
society  :  hut  as  ^oon  as  he  showed  symptoms  of 
deserting  this,  he  was  welcomed  into  the  ranks  of 
the  .Academy,  being  made  .\.J\..\.  in  1771  and  lull 
niemlier  in  r77S.  .\t  this  lime  the  success  of  I'elers's 
career  as  an  arlisl  seemed  assured.  lie  painted  |)or- 
traits  ol  some  ol  ihe  besl-known  pi-rsonages  of  his 
time  ;  his  cohjration  was  considereil  so  fine  tiiat 
critics  hailed  him  as  llie  "  k'.nglisli 'I'ilian  " :  \\hilc  in  a 
single  year  (i77'^>)  ten  i^r  a  do/en  plates  by  the  nuisl 
cajiable  engrayers  of  ihe  lime  were  issued  ahi-i-  his 
works.  Some  of  the  engravings — thai  of  .I/Z.v.v  .\iiiic 
J-lnni'ii  lis  ''(7(1/11,''  bv  J.  R.  .Smith,  published  in 
1777.  lor  instance — arc-  said  to  have  attained  an  un- 
])recedented  .sale  :  while-,  judging  from  the  numerous 
replicas  of  one  or  two  ol  Ins  pictures  ot  this  pt-riod, 
the  demand  for  his  work  must  haye  been  great.  lint 
I'elers  still  retained  hi>  inclination  lor  the  ('hurch, 
and  an  untoward  incidenl  indiKcd  him  dclhnti'ly  to 
adopt  a  clerical  career.     .\  trund — a  lady — desired  to 


purchase  some  landscapes.  I'eters,  ever  ready  to  re- 
commend the  work  of  a  brother  arti.st,  took  her  to  the 
studio  ot  Richard  Wilson,  then  universally  considered 
as  the  greatest  English  landscape  painter  of  hi,-,  day. 
and  now  onl\  placed  second  to  dainsborough.  The 
lady  was  [jleased  with  what  she  saw  of  the  painter's 
works,  and  c-ommissioned  two  subjects  from  him  at  a 
liberal  price.  As  they  were  leaving  the  studio  WiLson 
beckoned  Peters  back,  looked  feelingly  in  his  fa(-e, 
and  said,  "  Vour  kindness  in  all  in  vain.  1  am  wholly 
destitute.  1  cannot  even  purchase  projjer  canvas  and 
(-olour  for  these  paintings."  Peters  ])rovided  the 
moiH-\.  but  said  to  himself.  "When  Wilson  with  all 
his  genius  starves,  what  will  become  of  me?  "  And 
from  this  time  he  turned  ilis  attention  to  holy  orders. 
His  assumption  of  tlie  ilerii-al  |)rofession  apjjeared 
the  mor(-  incongruous  because,  like  ICtty  at  a  later 
period,  lie  had  offended  the  susceptibilitii-s  of  the 
.Mrs.  ( innii.lvs  of  his  time  by  painting  |.>arliall\  draped 
ligures  with  the  glowing  luu-s  of  life,  and  depi(-ting 
tlu-m  with  a  realism  which  mocked  at  llic  cold  ac.i- 
demic  c  cinvenlions  llu-n  prevalent.  lUit  he  was  also  a 
portrait  jiainler  cilno  mean  ability,  his  |)ic-tin-es  in  this 
metier  being  cifti-n  attributed  to  .Sir  losliua  Reynolds. 
His  c-ontributioiis  to  the  /iavilr//  S/zaArs/iriirr  are  ciuiti- 
the  bc-sl  ol  tin-  sc.-nc>  ;  while  his  ri-ligious  w-ork.s — 
painti-d  alter  he  had  dc-fimtc-l\-  dec-ided  to  join  thc- 
(  'hurch — though  now  somewhat  lightly  estc-c-ined,  were 
among  the  most  po|)ular  works  of  the  time  ever 
publishc-d. 

That  I'eters's  <-areer  was  both  varied  and  active  may 
be  gathered  from  a  ban-  recital  of  the  diffen-nt  r('>/i:t  ln- 
lillecl  -portrait,  genre,  historical,  and  religious  painter ; 
UK-mber  of  the  Imperial  .Academy  of  I'lorenci-.  tin- 
Society  c)f  Arlist>.  and  the  Roval  .-Xcadeinv  :  I  )octor 
of  ("i\il  Law  :  ('haplain  lo  tin-  Prince-  of  Wales  and 
Royal  .\caclemy  :  Rc-cior  ot  .Scalford,  of  Kni|)lon.  cif 
\\dolstlior|K-.  and  of  Laton  ;  Prebendary  of  .St.  .Mary 
('rackpoo!  and  Langford  Lc-c-lesia.  Lincoln  ;  ( irand 
Portrait  Painter  to  the  l-'reemasons,  and  Provincial 
(irand  Nhister  of  Lincolnshire  and  Deputy  Provinci.il 
( 'irand  Master  of  N'oit^..  Derby.  Leicester,  and  Rutland. 
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I'OK'TKAIT    OK    THK     •■  MARyL  ISli    Sl'lNOl-A    ANIJ    Cllll.l) 

liV    AMHONY    VAN     DYCK 

IN    TH1-;    COI.I.IXTION    OP    MR.    J.    PIERPONT    MORGAN 

This  picturt  i!  dtscribeii  by  Stiiil/i  ("  Cnl.  Kais."  SuffUiin-iil.  iS^l,  .Va.  07 1  as  of  tht  Mar^uiu  S^iMila  anil 
ilaughttr,  but  for  reiuont  Ml'y  e.i/'tiiiMrJ  in  Afiisrs.  Il'ar,/  an  J  Roblrli's  "  CalaUtut"  o/  Mr.  Marfan'!  (•ictmrts, 
it  cannot  possibly  represent  a  Marifuist-  Spinoia. 
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NOTES    ON    OUR    PLATES 


The  plates  included  in  the  Christmas  number 
of  The  Connoisseur  form  the  finest  representation  of 
I'jiglish  eighteenth-century  painting  ever  gathered  to- 
gether within  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  The  suhjetts 
of  them  are  not  wholly  confined  either  to  lingland  or 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  other  elements  intro- 
duced are  not  sufficient  to  modify  theirgeneral  character, 
but  only  to  introduce  a  piquant  contrast.  Hy  gracious 
|)ermi.ssion  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  two  of  the  fine 
series  of  royal  portraits  painted  by  Cainsborough  for 
Ceorge  III.  have  been  re|)roduced  in  photogravure. 
They  are  the  likenesses  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Princess  Eliiytbeth,  each  painted  on  canvas  23  in. 
by  17  in.  Mr.  Lionel  Cu.st,  M.N'.O.,  the  Kt'cper  of 
tile  King's  ]>ictures,  writes  about  them  as  follows  : — 
"  riiese  two  charming  ])ortraits  belong  to  the  series  of 
fifteen  small  oval  portraits  painted  by  Gainsborough 
at  Windsor  Castle  in  1782.  The  series  comprised 
the  whole  family,  including  George  HI.  and  (,)ueen 
Charlotte,  with  the  exception  of  Prince  l-rederick, 
l)isho|)  of  Osnabnick  (atterwards  Duke  of  \'ork),  who 
was  then  in  (lermany.  These  portraitsare  very  brightly 
painted  with  the  tenderest  and  most  exquisite  skill. 
Thev  were  exhibited  by  Gainsborough  at  the  Royal 
.\cademy  in  1 7S3.  The  .series  formed  i)art  of  the  mt)st 
treasured  possessions  of  (^)ueen  (,'harlotte,  and  always 
Inmg  in  Her  Majesty's  private  rooms  at  Kew  Palace, 
and  later  in  the  Queen's  hou.se,  St.  Janies's  Park,  now 
known  as  Buckingham  Palace.  When  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  apartments  of  (^)ueen  Victoria  at  Windsitr 
Castle  was  fitted  up,  under  the  direction  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert,  as  a  private  audience  room  for  Her 
Majesty's  u.se,  this  series  of  portraits  was  arranged 
round  the  room,  where  they  .still  remain.  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1762,  was  then  in  his 
twentieth  year;  Princess  Elizidieth,  born  in  1770.  was 
in  her  twelfth.  " 

Gainsborough  died  in  17X8.  On  his  death-beil  he 
(old  .Sir  Josinia  Reynolds,  his  great  rival,  that  his 
regret  of  dying  was  chiefly  that  he  must  leave  his  art. 
for  now  he  had  come  to  understand  his  own  short- 
comings, and  was  able  in  bis  latest  works  to  corre<'t 
them  in  a  great  measure.  Sir  Joshua  might  have  .said 
the  sanie  about  his  own  work  at  that  time.  In  August, 
1788,  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Just 
within  the  year  his  eyesight  suddenly  failed,  and  on 
July  13th,  1789,  he  had  jiractically  to  give  up  jwinting. 
Perhaps  the  finest  production  of  this  last  period  of  his 
career  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hraddyll  (canvas  29i  in. 
bv  24  in,),  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  The  lady, 
«h(i  was  the  wife  of   Mr.   W.    Braddvll.   of  Cowishead 


Priory,  sat  to  the  artist  in  January,  1788,  and  again 
in  February,  1789,  when  the  picture  was  completed. 
In  the  fluency  of  its  brushwork,  the  richne.ss  of  its 
colcjur,  and  the  j)ensive  <harm  and  grace  with  which 
the  sitter  is  invested,  the  work  is  surjw.s.sed  by  few  of 
the  arti.st's  canvases,  and  these  ijualities  have  been 
strikingly  brought  out  in  the  beautiful  reprciduction 
issued  as  a  su|)i)lement  to  the  present  number.  The 
])ortrait  came  to  the  Wallace  (Jolleetion  through  its 
|)urchase  by  the  fourth  .\Iar(|uess  of  Hertford,  he  com- 
missioning .Mr.  Mawson  to  secure  it  from  the  .s;ile 
of  Lord  (."harles  Townshend's  pictures  at  (,"hrislie',s, 
.May  13th,  1854.  The  price  |xiid  for  it — two  hundred 
and  fifteen  guineas — appears  nowadays  strangely  inade- 
(|uate,  but  at  that  time  Reynolds's  had  fallen  to  almost 
their  lowest  \alue  in  the  auction-room.  Nowadays 
under  similar  circumstances  its  |)rice  might  be  easily 
multiplied  a  hinidred-fold.  The  third  of  the  trium- 
virate of  great  English  eighteenth  -  century  pjrtrait 
jxiinters  was  George  Romney,  worthily  rejjresented 
with  a  plate  from  T.  G.  .\ppleton's  translation  of  his 
fine  picture  known  as  Lady  Hamillon  as  llie  Am- 
hassadnss.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  was  the  last 
portrait  iwinted  by  Romney  of  his  famous  moilel,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  rightfully  titled  by  the  sitter's 
married  name,  all  the  others  having  been  jKiinted  when 
she  was  still  Emma  Hart.  I'or  thi.s,  however  (so  the 
story  runs),  she  gave  the  ]xiinter  a  final  sitting  in  her 
wedding  ilress,  immeiliately  after  returning  from  her 
marriage  with  .Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Marylebone 
Church.  This  took  |)lace  on  September  6th,  1791. 
In  some  resi)ects  the  portrait  is  the  most  characteristic 
of  her  ever  painted,  for  while  in  ainio.st  all  the  others 
she  is  |)laving  a  |);irt.  in  this  she  appears  in  her  natural 
])er.son,  wearing  her  favourite  costume — a  white  dre.ss 
with  a  blue  s;ish,  and  one  of  tlie  large  blue  velvet  hats 
which  she  used  to  get  her  husband's  nephew  Greville, 
her  former  jKitron,  to  send  out  to  her  at  Naples. 
.Another  jjortrait  by  Romney  is  the  manly  iire.seni- 
ment  <jf  Prince  Woron/ow,  the  Russian  Ambi(.s.s;idor 
to  England,  who  transmitted  the  commis.-<ion  of  the 
I'^mpress  Catherine  II.  to  Reynolds  for  the  Infant 
Hercules.  Though  his  unstress  favoured  Reynolds, 
Woronzow  was  evidently  of  the  "  Romney  faction," 
and  his  choice  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest  male 
|K>rtrails  by  the  latter  artist  being  in  the  Hermitage 
Gallerv  at  St.  Petersburg,  .\nother  English  work  in 
the  siune  collection  is  the  Mad  fiilUt,  by  Angelic-i 
KaulTman,  a  graceful  example  of  this  artist. 

.\    |)ainter    who.    in    his    own   estimation,    was   the 
eijual  of  Reynolds  or  Ronniey  in  their  figure  pictures 
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was  J()se[)h  Wright  of  Derby.  In  a  correspondence 
he  had  with  Boydell  concerning  some  of  the  works 
he  painted  for  the  hitter's  Shakespeare  (lallery,  he 
compkiined  tliat  whereas  lie  imderstood  Reynokls, 
Koinnev,  and  himself  were  to  he  classed  together  as 
being  in  the  first  rank,  he  I'oand  that  the  tornier 
artists  wt-re  obtaining  c'onsideraliK'  tietter  terms. 
Boydell  retorted  that  though  he  might  lia\e  put 
Wright  in  tin-  first  class  as  a  landscape  artist,  he  rated 
him  lower  as  a  historical  painter.  Wright  now  would 
hardly  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  ( lainsborougli 
or  Wilson  lor  his  landscapes,  and  though  he  can  be 
hardlv  considered  ,is  among  the  greatest  figure  ]iainters 
of  his  time,  it  is  certainly  as  a  figure  painter  that 
posterity  remembers  him.  In  his  portrait  pieces  ot 
grou[)s  of  children  he  was  espci  ially  h,i|ipy,  and  only 
Reynolds  and  Romney  among  his  contemporaries 
excelled  him  in  this  metier.  Two  of  his  finest  works 
of  this  kind  are  his  group.s — conversation  pieces  he 
called  them — of  the  children  of  Richard  .\rkwright. 
The  trio  who  are  playing  with  the  goat  are  h.li/abeth 
(afterwards  marrietl  to  I'rancis  Hurt),  John,  and 
losei)h  ;  and  the  other  group  consists  ot  Richard, 
Robert,  and  I'eter.  Kotli  of  the  original  pi(  tares 
measure  ycjJ,  in.  by  511?.  in.,  and  belong  to  .\lr.  V .  ( '. 
Arkwright.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Wright  was 
|)aid  ^^94  los.  for  each  of  them,  the  highest  ])rice, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  he  was  ever  paid  tor 
a  portrait  group,  though  he  received  far  larger  sums 
for  his  genre  and  artificial  light  |)ie<-es. 

Somewhat  later  than  any  ol'  the  foregoing  artists 
was  |ohn  Russell,  R..\.,  so  well  known  for  his  line 
|)astels,  and  who.  like  the  others,  was  esjjecially  suc- 
cessful in  his  presentments  of  child-life.  One  ot  these 
is  shown  in  the  re|)roduction  of  W.  Nutter's  picturesi|ue 
stipple  cngra\ing  in  i-oloui  troiii  the  picture  called 
///(■  Peasant's  Little  .Maid.  The  plate  wa>  published 
in  1799. 

That  most  luiglish  of  faiglish  painters.  (Icorge 
Morland,  is  re|)resented  by  his  well-known  Carriers 
Stable,  rejjroduced  from  the  translation  o(  the  w(irk  in 
mezzotint  by  his  brother-in-law,  William  Waril. 

Adam  lUick  has  perhaps  hardly  receivetl  due  cri'dit 
for  the  fine  quality  of  his  work,  owing  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  liaving  been  executed  in  miniature  and 
wiiter-colour  on  a  com|)arati\ely  small  scak-  ;  while 
originals  by  him  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  l-Ingravings 
alter  him,  however,  are  fiiirlv  luinK.Tous,  and  are  now 
rising  steadily  in  value.  .\  characteristic  though  some- 
what rare  example  is  The  .Mother  s  Hope,  in  stipple, 
bv  l-reeman  and  .Siadler,  iniblished  in  1807. 

On  Henry  Pierce  lione  ( 1 799-1805)  descended  a 
portion  of  the  genius  of  his  more  celebrated  lather, 
and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  practised  at  a 


time  when  miniature  art  was  losing  the  great  popu- 
larity it  had  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  1  )uring 
the  early  part  of  his  career  he  painted  chiefly  in  oils, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  turned  his  attention 
to  enamels,  in  which  he  was  so  successful  as  to  be 
ap|)ointed  enamel  painter  to  (^ueen  Adelaide  and 
(Jueeii  \"ictoria.  His  portrait  of  the  latter  sovereign, 
after  Winterhalter,  is  not  only  one  of  his  best  examples 
in  the  medium,  but  also  (jne  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
the  c-arlv  [lortraits  of  Her  Majesty. 

Three  typical  e.xamples  of  French  art  are  given  in 
The  Taro/iess  de  CrussoL  by  .\hidame  \'igce  Le  Brun 
— perhaps  tile  greatest  woman  portraitist  of  women 
and  children  who  ever  lived — which  hangs  in  the 
Toulouse  Museum,  and  in  the  [lair  of  La  Boinie  Mere 
and  /-('  Serment  d'.linoitr,  engraved  respecti\ely  by 
N.  Ue  Launay  and  1.  .Mathieu,  after  Jean  Honore 
Fragonard. 

The  Italian  and  laiglish  |)h.ises  of  Sir  Anthony  \'aii 
Liyck's  art  are  represented  in  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
the  .Man/iiise  Spiiiohi  and  Child  and  the  Countess  of 
Chuihrasil. 

Tlie  two  plates  Reeky  and  Amelia  and  N^ear  the 
loiirnevs  End  are  from  two  charming  Christmas  books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Hodder  I'v  Stoughton.  The  first 
is  one  of  numerous  plates  in  colour  by  Lewis  Baumer, 
illustrating  Thackeray's  masterpiece,  and  the  other  is 
one  from  an  illustrated  edition  in  colour  of  The  Old 
(iiridsitv  -Shop,  by  Frank  Reynolds,  R.I.  A  review  of 
both  books  will  appear  in  our  December  number. 

( )l  intircst,  both  on  account  of  its  artistic  merit  as 
well  as  a  comparatively  t'arly  golf  record,  is  the  plate 
i)i  John  Taylor,  Captain  of  the  J  Ion.  Company  of 
Edinbinxh  Golfers  for  the  years  iSoj,  /80S,  1814, 
iSl^,  /S2J.  1824.  and  l82j.  This  is  taken  from 
tlu-  jiortr.iit  commenci<l  by  .Sir  Henr\-  Raeburn,  R..\., 
and  finishetl  by  Sir  John  Watson  dordon,  1'. R.S.A., 
in  the  |)oss('.ssioii  ol  the  Hon.  Company,  and  is  repro- 
du<;ed  by  courteous  permission  of  the  London  and 
(.'oimties  Press  Association,  Ltd.,  -Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  publishers  of  that  interesting  volume 
The  A'oval  and  Aneieut  Game  of  Golf  edited  by 
Harold  H.  Hilton  and  the  late  Clartlen  ('..  Smith. 
This  work,  which  is  issued  :it  £.ii  6s.,  should  prove  an 
admirable  gift-book  for  the  ( 'hristmas  season,  for  besides 
containing  a  very  com|)lete  history  of  the  pastime,  it 
includes  sotmd  and  ])ractical  articles  on  all  the  aspects 
of  the  game  by  such  experts  as  John  L.  Low,  Andrew 
l.aing,  Horace  (i.  Hutchinson,  d.  !'.  I'^lwes,  A.  H. 
Corfield,  Martin  LI.  L.  Sutton,  and  others,  while  its 
wealth  of  beautiful  illustrations  in  colour,  jjhotogravure, 
and  half-tone  make  it  the  liest  jjictorial  record  of  the 
subject  in  existence. 
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I'oundK.     A   rarily  of  the   hnf^li^h  Colonial  Scries. 
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The  Island  of  Tenedos. 
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